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e HAP. VII. 


Oar author m reception at Iſpahan ; the king of Perſia 
gives audien: e t1 an. ambaſſador from the 7 I 
'Tartars ; the author makes one in a priva'e party 
with the King; he departs for Ormus ; deſcribes the 
city of Lar; a deſcription of the iſſand of Ormus ; 
bs terrible effefts of the peſtilential winds that blow 
here; ſome account of the life of Sha Abbas. His 
alliance courted by the prince of the Uſbeck Tartars ; 
the misfortunes of that prince; the manner of cr own- 


ing Sha Sefi, ſucceſſor to Sha Abbas; of af odd 
prece of ſuperflition 


TE TE ſhould not have detained the reader with 

\ U 7 accounts of many of the places mentioned 

in the laſt ſection, did we not imagine 

them as entertaining as they are brief; and did we 

E | not find Mr. Tavernier's remarks in general, fraught 

with many curious anecdotes not taken notice of by 

other travellers. We ſhall now proceed to a review 

of that gentleman's reception at, the court of Iſpa- 
han in the year 1664 ; leaving the Ag cr of 

Perſia, to another opportunity. e 
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2 THE TRAVELS OF 

Our author brought many curioſities in the jew- 
elling way, to be diſpoſed of at. this court ; and, 
ſoon after his arrival, he was ordered to attend at 
the palace, that the Perſian monarch might take a 
view of them, and chuſe what he liked. Mr. Taver- 
nier was introduced into a large hall, where the na- 
zar attended to lay out his goods on a table covered 


with cloth of gold; ſoon after which diſpoſition, 
the king made his appearance, attended by three 


eunuchs, one of his people pulling of his ſhoes 
as he came in, and putting them on again when he 
went out. He was dreſt in a ſhort caſſock that 
did not reach to his waſte, over which hung a 
cloak of gold tiſſue, furred with ſable martin, and 
having hanging ſleeves that trailed the ground ; he 
had on a pair of red and white taffaty drawers, 
reaching to his mid-leg, and his feet were bare. 
He agreed with Mr. Tavernier for a good many 


things, gave him ſuch particular privileges as he 


demanded in reſpect to trade, and promiſed on his 
account, that the Franks in general ſhould be 


hoſpitably uſed : his majeſty's interpreter was fa- 


ther Raphael a capuchin friar. | 1 
The next day, our author ſaw the king give audi- 


ence to the ambaſſador of the Uſbeck Tartars : he was 


but indifferently dreſſed, and proſtrated himſelf twice 
as he advanced towards the king, by whom he was 
graciouſly permitted to ſit at ſome diſtance ; they 
diſcourſed by means of a nazar, who walked back- 
wards and forwards between them ; at his depar- 


ture, the ambaſſador was preſented with nine fine 


horſes, richly capariſoned; the harneſſes of two 
of them were covered with diamonds, two with 
rubies, two with emeralds, two with Turquoiſes, 
and one of them was finely ornamented with pearls. 


Near every horſe ſtood a gold bucket, more for 


Nate than uſe, this being a place not at all proper 
to water horſes in: the reins of each horſes were 
faſtened to the ground with a nail of gold, near 


of 


which lay a golden hammer ; and to another nail 


T AVE R NIE R. 3 


of gold, one of the hinder legs of each horſe was 
„% ᷣͤ %%% = „ 

The place of audience was in a garden, at the 
end of a fine alley; on one ſide of which, near a 
pond of water, were four lions tied up, and three 
tygers couching on carpets of ſilk; theſe were 


guarded by ſoldiers armed with half pikes. The 2 


alley was lined with officers, and the principal 


avenues leading to the garden, was guarded by two 


files of muſqueteers. The king was very magni- 


ficently habited, his cloak was cloth of gold, 


flowered with ſilver, and faced with the fineſt 
black fable; his girdle glittered with jewels, and 


upon his bonnet he wore a plume of herons fea- 


thers, faſtened with a knot of topaſſes and ru- 

bies; in the midſt of which was a very large pearl. 
He fat croſs-legged upon a ſquare cuſhion of gold 
tiſſue upon a floor, raiſed one foot from the 
ground, over which was ſpread a magnificent car- 
pet, and on each ſide of him ſtood ſeveral Eu- 
nuchs armed with muſkets. "The room was every 
way open to the garden; the cieling of it being 
ſupported by ſixteen elegant wooden pillars, and 
beautifully painted with gold azure, and divers 
other colours. A vaſe of excellent marble ſtood 
in the midſt, in which there was a fountain that 
threw up water to a great height : and immediate- 
ly behind the king, there hung a piece of tapeſtry, 
wherein the myſteries of the law were written in Per- 
ſian characters. The day after this audience, our 
author was paid for ſuch jewels as the king had 
bought of him, and preſented with a compleat 
calaat, an habit of honour, being a mark of the 
king's particular regard; and the nazar, or maſter 
of the treaſury and houſhold, was pleaſed to put 
it on with his own hands, thereby ſaving him a. 
conſiderable expence ; for had it b 


pected a conſiderable preſent, It was compoſed of 
| B 2 a 
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15 THE TRAVYVRLSYOF 
a very rich ſilk beautifully furred, and could not be 
worth leſs than eight hundred crowns. Thus ha- 
bited, our author was once again introduced to the 
royal preſence; where the king was ſeated with tw 
bottles of wine before him; a cup of pure gold, 
and a golden ladle ; the liquor contained in the 
bottles were for his own drinking; and near him 
was a. veſſel filled with wine, for thoſe whom the 
king intended ſhould have the honour to be of his 
. paity. 1 5 2 1 
2 He was attended by father Raphael, the inter- 
preter, and by two Dutch artiſts, the latter he 
commanded to fill the wine about, and the for- 
mer he ordered to take his choice, of either going 
out of the room, or ſharing in the carouſal. The 
friar, though not much uſed to drinking, eſpeci- 
ally in a morning, choſe to ſip a little, rather than 
| difoblige him. His majeſty put the wine about 
pretty briſkly, but recollecting himſelf that the 
Franks generally choſe to eat with their liquor, he 


ordered ſomething to be provided for breakfaſt ; 


and an excellent entertainment of fiſh and fleſh va- 
riouſly dreſt, was immediately ſerved up. He was 
very free with Mr. Tavernier, ſhowed him ſeveral 
pictures of ladies, both of Aſia and Europe, par- 
ticularly of two handſome courtezans. Some of 
them were done by Perſian maſters. He then laugh- 
ed with him upon people's different notions of 
beauty, and while they diſcourſed, his women at- 
tended in a neighbouring gallery, where they eat 
and drank very heartily ; being called in at inter- 
'vals, to dance to. the muſic of the lute, guittar, 
ſpinnet, and of an organ, which played of itſelf, 
When they had done, tne king ordered Mr. Ta- 
vernier to chuſe from among them her whom he 
liked beſt; Mr. Tavernier pitched upon the oldeſt, 
at which the king ſeemed ſurprized, and command- 
ed them all to kiſs him, one after the other, tha 
he might thereby be the better enabled to judge 
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whether or no he had choſen right. The reaſon 
Mr. Tavernier gave for his choice, was, that pru- 
dence accompanies age; and he aſſures us, that, 
though his majeſty offered to ſend any of them 
home to. his lodging, he abſolutely refuſed the fa- 
vour, becauſe he was married. i 

As it drew towards night, a Perſian lord grow- 
ing fuddled, ſtruck a pilgrim in the king's preſence, 
kiſſed the courtezans, and behaved ſo rudely in 
other reſpects, that it was ordered, he ſhould be 
thrown' to the dogs to be devoured ; he was in- 
ſtantly dragged out of the preſence but it was 
thought his life was ſpared at the interceſſion of 
ſome of the king's miſtreſſes. | 

Our author having finiſhed his buſinek at Thpa- 
han, fet out for Ormus; and, in his way there, 
paſſed through the city of Schiras, famous for its 
wine; of which it is thought there is yearly made 
4125 tuns; though the wine here is ſold by weight, 
and not by meaſure. - There are ſome glaſs-houſes 
in this city where they make bottles, and veſſels 
for pickling and preſerving ; the honſes of Schiras 
are DR of earth dried in the ſun, and whitened 
over with lime, a ſhower of rain does them a pro- 
digious deal of miſchief. Here are two or three 
moſques, and a college built of brick ; near one of 
theſe moſques there is a well, in which are ſome 
fiſh, but it would be deemed facrilegious to meddle 
with them; the place being dedicated to a ſadi, 
who lies buried near it, and was one of the great- 
eſt poets Perſia could ever boaſt of. 

Two leagues from Schiras to the ſouth-weſt, 
upon one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots of ground that 
can be imagined, near the foot of an aſpiring 
mountain, there is an hermitage, inhabited by three 
or four derviſes, who, in an evening, may be ſeen. 
ſmoaking their pipes before the door, with fo much 
gravity, that the king paſſing by them would ſcarce- 
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6. THE TRAVELS OF 


ly induce them to ſtir. Between Schiras and the 
city Lar, there is a very remarkable bridge, which 
Joins two mountains together; it conſiſts of one 
arch, covering the ſpace of three or four hun- 
dred paces ; and was erected at the expence of 
Iman Kouli Kan, for the benefit of travellers. 
Theſe mountains abound with kid; and with par- 
tridges as large as pullets. The city of Lar takes its 
name from a province of which it is the capital, and 
which was formerly a kingdom; it is built upon a 
rock in a deep vale, ſurrounded on every ſide by 
high mountains, whereby the natural heat of the 
climate is rendered ſtill more intenſe. They have 
here no water but what they catch in ciſterns from 
the rains, which fall but once in three years. Theſe 
ciſterns are kept carefully locked up; three only 
being open at one time, and the water is cauti- 
ouſly delivered out of theſe, under the inſpection 
of an officer, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee there is 
no waſte. Standing thus long, it becomes putrid, 
and full of worms; ſo that it is neceſſary to ſtrain 
it before it is made uſe of. To this beverage our 


author attributes the worms that are here often 


found in people's legs and arms. 
The inhabitants of Lar are for the moſt part 


Jews, who trade in ſilk, and are famous for manu- 


facturing girdles ; there are alſo amongſt them 
ſome good gunſmiths. The king of Perſia keeps 
a ſtrong garriſon in this city, in a quadrangular 
caſtle of free- ſtone, which is fortified with four 
baſtions; here he confines his priſoners of rank, 
and in our author's time, there were a Georgian, and 
a Mingrelian prince ſhut up in it, each of whom 
Was allowed ten or twelve ſervants ; and a toman 
à day for ſubſiſtence. 

Ormus is an iſland lying about two leagues from 
the continent, at the mouth of the Perſian gulph ; 
the foil is covered over with white ſalt, bearing 
| net- 
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neither tree nor ſhrub ; it was ks in the 
hands of the Portugueſe, who made the principal 


city very handſome; the chief place of trade up- 
on the iſland is the town of Abanda Baſſi, which 
would be much frequented, were not ſeven months 
out of the twelve intolerably hot and unwhol- 
ſome. There is a kind of peſtiferous wind, blow- 
ing at this ſeaſon of the year, which immediately 
ſtifles where it is felt; to avoid which, upon its 
approach, people wrap themſelves upin their cloaks, 
and lie flat upon the ground, till the blaſt has ſpent 
itſelf ; ; it is remarkable, that this wind has no ef- 
fect upon the water; a man in a boat may brave it 
with ſafety, even though he were naked. 

The abbas of whom we have heretofore ſpoken, 
was the ſecond of that name; he mounted the 
throne of Perſia-in the year 1642, but did not 
make his public entry into Iſpahan, till the year 
following. He was received by the citizens under 


arms; the road for five leagues together was lined 


with ſoldiers ; ; and for two leagues reckoning from 


one of the city gates, the ground was. covered with 


rich carpets; when he entered upon theſe, he was 
met by the grand mufti, and the grand cadi, at- 
tended by a great number of moullahs, who ſtop- 
ped him while they made a prayer; which being 
finiſhed, he rode on, having the aſhemadoulett on 
his left-hand, and the general of the cavalry on his 
right. But nobody paſſed over the carpet but him- 
ſelf, and he was no ſooner gone by, than the peo- 
ple fell to (crambling for it, 0 it away in bits 
and ſcraps. 

About a quarter of a league from Iſpahan is a_ 
garden with a great room over the gate : here the 
King halted, thinking to have made his entry into 
the city; but he was ſtopped by an aſtrologer, who 
told him, that the lucky hour was paſt; and that 
he muſt wait three days be ore it would return. 
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His majeſty was obliged to obey this direction, and 
| fpent his time in the garden of Hezardgerib, where 
the nobility were all obliged to attend betimes in 
the morning, and to ſtay till the evening. The 
third day being at length arrived, he was allowed 
to proceed into the city, all the way being ſpread 


with gold and ſilver carpets; alſo, for three days 


together, fireworks were played off in the Mey- 
dan, and round the piazza, from the top to the 
bottom, were lights hung out, as well as in the 
principal inns, and the richeſt merchants adorned 
the doors and windows of their houſes with lights 
and curious devices. 

In the year 1643, came the prince of the Uſ- 
becks, in perſon, to deſire Sha Abbas's aſſiſtance 
againſt his children, who had cauſed his ſubjects 
to rebel againſt him. His eldeſt ſon took up arms, 
and having vanquiſhed his father in battle, 'was 
joined by the ſecond ſon ; which nothing diſmay- 
ed the old man, who aſſembling. a freſi body of 
troops, marched again againſt his diſobedient chil- 
dren, whom he engaged, and' was again defeated, 
with the loſs of his right eye, which was pierced 
through with an arrow. This ſeries of ill fortune 
compelled him to ſolicit the ſuccour of Sha Abbas, 


which he eaſily obtained ; and as the chief of the 


nobility were {till faithful to his intereſt, the proſ- 
pect began again to clear up. 
Sha Abbas deſigning to receive him honourably, 


ſent ten thouſand horſe as far as Caſhan, which is 
four days journey from Iſpahan, to meet him; and 


five or ſix thouſand foot two days journey from 
thence. Every day he was attended by different 
officers, who erected for him a new tent, and 


ſpread new carpets ; and there was a daily change 


of the rich furniture of his twelve fine led horſes. 
For a league and a half from the city, the way 


was ſpread with magnificent tapeſtries ; at the ben | 
rack 
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theſt extremity of which, the king of Perſia met 


the unfortunate prince, ſpurring his horſe, as if 


to meet him, when he came in ſight; and when 
they came cloſe together, he took his foot out of 


one of the ſtirrups, as if he meant to compliment 


him by alighting : but in this he was prevented 
by the tartar, who diſmounting nimbly paid his 
reſpects to his young protector; and being again : 
helped on his ſaddle by the athemadoulet and an- 
other lord, the two kings rode together, the king 
of Perſia giving the left hand to the Tartar, Nee : 


being the moſt honourable ſituation ; he alſo 
nerouſly ſent him 15,000 horſe, 8000 foot, the 
60,000 tomans in money. The T artar, in ex- 
change, gave him one of his provinces bordering 
upon Perſia, which yielded a very good revenue. 


While Sha Abbas reigned he had a preſent made 


him, by the governor of Schiras, of a wild aſs, 
whoſe ſkin was as red as ſcarlet ; ; having a horn 
growing out of his forehead about a foot long. 
After fitting twenty-four years on the throne. of 


Perſia, he died at Tetczon of an inflammation in 


his throat, which came by exceſſive drinking; his 
body by his own order, was buried at Kour. As 
ſoon as he was dead, the lords that were about 
him ſent advice thereof to his ſucceſſor by the To- 
pigi - Baſha, who is general of the muſqueteers, 


and Mirza Bayad the chief of the aſtrologers. As 


they entered the daor of the haram or ſeraglio, 
they deſired to ſpeak to the mother and the ſon; 
and it was thought they came on a more diſmal 
errand ; but they preſently confirmed them to the 
contrary, for as ſoon as the prince appeared, they 
fell at his feet, and faluted him king, declaring 


the death of his father. Whereupon he tore his * 
garment according to cuſtom; he then proftrated 
himſelf on the ground at the door of the haram, 


and xiſing up fat upon his heels, while one of the 


lords girt a ſcymetar about his waiſt, ſaying theſe 


B's words, 
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words, © May it pleaſe your Majeſty to remember 


the ſlave that had the honour to gird you with 
this fcymetar.” Which ceremony being over 
the trumpets ſounded, the drums beat, and 
the people flocked in crouds to the gate, ſaluting 


their new emperor with ſhouts and exclamations 


of joy. | 
| Thele are all the ceremonies uſed when a king 
of Perſia aſcends the throne; the great Mogol, 
and the king's of Viſapour and Goldconda, have 
alſo a ſcymetar girt upon them when they come to 
rule their reſpective kingdoms ; and a bonnet ſet 
with the richeſt jewels is put at the ſame time 


upon their heads. „ 


Sha-Seſi the ſecond, fo was the new monarch 


ſtiled, ſometime after his mounting the throne, 


fell dangerouſly ſick, being of a weak conſtitution. 


It is the cuſtom here upon ſuch an occaſion, for 


all the lords of the court and governors of Pro- 
vinces to give a ſum of money each according to 
his ſpirit and abilities; and this ſum is put into a 
baſon richly ſet with ſtones, and waved three times 
over the king's head, while theſe words are pro- 
nounced, Patſba baſena olſon, His money is ſa- 
“ crificed for the health of the king.” If he re- 
cover it is given to the poor, the king and his ha- 


ram adding to it very liberally ; if he dies it is 


put in the treaſury. 

The 2oth of Auguſt 1667 was the critical day 
of his diſtemper ; and every one thought he would 
have died; ſo that all the nobility went to the 
moſque, called babaron, which is withour the city, 
to pray for him ; and diſtributed near a 1000 to- 
mans among the poor; the next day they com- 
manded the chriſtian Armenians to pray for his 
recovery, whereupon all as well eccleſiaſtics as 


laity, went to prayers upon the fide of the river 


which is between Iſpahan and Zulpha. They alſo 
ſent their kelonter with fifty tomans in gold, | bo 
a ä 
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hold over the king' s head, though the Armenians 


pronounce not the, ſame words as the Perſians. 


The danger was now thought pretty near over, 
but ſtill the king continued in a languiſhing con- 
dition, and becauſe the phyſicians could not diſ- 
cover the cauſe of his diſtemper, he thought it 


proceeded from their ignorance ; the effects of 


which. ſuppoſition ſome of them begun, now to 
teel, being treated but indifferently. 

At laſt it came into the thoughts of ſome of la 
who were afraid of themſelves, that Perſia was 
thus afflicted becauſe the aſtrologers had miſtaken 
in fixing the favourable hour for the king to aſ- 
cend the throne, and therefore they pretended to 
have more ſkill in future knowledge than the aſtro- 
— and concluded that for the perfect reco- 

ves a his health, it was neceſſary to renew the 
ceremony at a more propitious hour; and to change 
his majeſty's name. This propoſiti pleaſed the 
king and his council ; the phy links and aſtrolo- 
gers joining together obſerved, that the firſt un- 
lucky day would certainly be followed by another 
that would prove fortunate. Now there. being among 
the Gaures ſome that pretend themſelves deſcended. 
from the Ruſtans, who were ancient kings of Perſia 
and Parthia ; that very morning one of thoſe 
Gaures ſetting himſelf upon the throne, with his 
back againſt a wooden figure, which repreſented 
him to the life, all the grandees of the court came 
and did him homage as their king. This mum- 
mery laſted till the favourable hour was come, 


which happened a little before ſun-ſet, when an 


officer of the court came behind and cut off the 


head of the wooden figure, while the Gaure im- 


mediately took to his heels and fled. Preſently 
after that the king appeared in the hall, and the 


coronation ceremonies being again performed, as 


if 
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12 THE TRAVELS OF 7 
if he was a new king, he aſcended the throne and 
aſſumed the name of Soliman. e 
He was forced to act this comedy to ſatisfy the 
law, which contrived that he ſhould change his 
name, and take a new poſſeſſion of his throne by 
ejecting an uſuper, for which the Gaure had been 
ſet up from that time, the king recovering and the 
famine, which alſo reigned, decreaſing, the phy- 
ſicians were in great repute, and the aſtrologers 
eaſt out of favour, except two or three of the moſt 


Kiltult, 


2 „ 5 

Of the eufloms, manners, and ceremonies, whether 
civil or religious; of the Gaures or worſhippers of 
fre; of the fortune-tellers, jugglers, and curte- 
zans of Perſia ; of the employment of the Perſian 
women; a ſhort View of the civil policy of Perſia, 
particularly with reſpect to the preſervation of pro- 
perty. Of the manner of living, marriages, fu- 
nerals, &c. of the Perſians. 18 


HE Gaures who are the remains of the an- 
cient Perſians, have a belief peculiar to them- 
ſelves : the founder of their religion, according to 
their own account of him, was a great prophet of 
European extraction, and the fon of a carver who 

lived at Babylon. They give many anecdotes of 
his life, which ſeem, when examined, to be founded 
upon the hiſtory of the Redeemer of mankind. 

They hold that the world ſhall be deſtroyed by 
fire, which ſhall melt down all the metals into 
hell, or the habitation of the damned, where the 
devils ſhall be ſuffocated, while the ſouls of men, 
returning each to its reſpective body, ſhall aſcend 

into heaven, there to praiſe God to all eternity ; 

for that great being, ſay they, is too merciful to 
| : | inflict 


TRANS . r$ 
inflict upon his creatures eternal puniſhment. As 
there is ſomething very curious in the: doctrine, 
cuſtoms, and manners of theſe people, we ſhall 
here glance flightly over them, and a few other 
particulars — to Perſia, after which we'will 
proceed to a brief review. of Mr. Tavernier's tra- 
vels thro* many parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and we 
flatter ourſelves that as the accounts inſerted in this 
and the: foregoing ſection, are almoſt peculiar to 
Mr. Tavernier, the reader will find himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently paid in the peruſal of them. The Gaures 
would not be thought to adore fire, for they do 
not account themſelves idolaters, in as much as 
they acknowledge one God, creator of heaven and 
earth, whom alone they adore. As for the fire, 
they preſerve and reverence it, in remembrance of 
a great miracle, by which their prophet was de- 
livered from the flames. ee een 

Our author being one day at Kerman deſired to 
ſee the ſacred fire, but was denied the favour, be- 
cauſe, as they tell the ſtory, it was once ſhewn to 
the khan of Kerman, who ſeeing nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, {pit upon and reviled it, wherenpon 
it flew away in the form of a white pigeon, The 
prieſts conſidering then the misfortune- had hap- 
pened through their own indiſcretion, went to 
"prayers together with the people, and gave alms; 
upon which the ſacred fire returned to its place 
in the ſame form, and therefore they are ſhy to 
ſhew it again. When they put any perſons to their 
oath, they {wear them before this fire, where they 
think no perſon would be ſo impious as to for- 
ſwear himſelf, and the prieſt purs them in dread 
of very great puniſhments in that caſe, threatening 
that the heavenly fire will forſake them if they 
are ſo wicked as to {wear falſely before it. The 
language of the Gaures is different from the Per- 
ſians; ſo is their character and manner of writing; 


they 
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*they love to feaſt and to eat and drink well, be- 


ing very profuſe of their wine, and ſtrong water: 
they never eat hares, becauſe they have their monthly 
3 like women, nor do they ever eat mul- 

rries, believing they partake of the nature of 
women and hares. If when they comb their hair 


on their beards, a hair happens to fall upon their 


cloaths, they muſt be waſhed in the urine of a cow. 
or an ox to purify them again: and it is the ſame 
if they happen to touch any ordure or naſtineſs. 
If one of their prieſts meet a dead corps in the 


highway, he is obliged to waſh himſelf in cow's 


piſs, which they hold to be a good purification. 
An opinion alſo adhered to in ſome parts of India. 


Our author aſked one of the prieſts how they 
come to underſtand the virtue of this urine ? He 


anſwered, that a certain perſon who was cotem- 
porary with the firſt man, having his arm bruiſed 
and very black, by reaſon of ſome accident that 


befel him, thro' the malice of the devil, fell aſleep 
in the fields, and as he lay, an ox dropped ſome 
of it's urine upon his arm, which preſently healed 
the ſore, and the man perceiving it when he awaked- 


preſently followed the ox, and ſtaid by him till 


he urined again, and then receiving the piſs upon 


the whole wound was perfectly cured. They al- 


ſo preſerve it and compound it with a water which 


they cauſe. them to drink who have committed any 


| ſin. After they have been at confeſſion for it, they 
call that water the cazi's water, which urine ought 
to be preſerved forty days with an infuſion of wil- 


low bark, and certain herbs. When any perſon 
confeſſes his fin, if it be a heinous fin the party 
is bound to ſtay ten days in the cazi's houſe, and 
not to eat or drink any thing but what the prieſt 
gives them. In order to abſolve him the prieſt ſtrips 
the penitent naked, and ties a little dog to his 


the 


right great toe, which he leads with him about 
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the cazi's "oe whe 10 goes, a 1 1 
ſometimes longer, according to the nature of his 
offence; in that poſture he deſires the cazi to pu- 

rity him, telling him, for his part, he believes. 
himſelf purified ; the prieſt makes anſwer, that 
it is the dog muſt purify: him, and not he; after 
that he pours the compounded water ſeven times 
on his head, then gives him a draught to drink, 
and thus is he abſolved. This penitence coſts the 
criminal pretty dear, if he is able to afford it, for 
he is bound to feaſt all his friends at the cazi's houſe. 
The cazi's wife confeſſes and abſolves the maids 


and women. They have another ſtrangꝭ· cuſtom, 


hich is, when a man is upon the point of death, 
Ws take a little dog, and ſet it upon his breaſt, 
where they put the creature's mouth to his, cauſ-, 
ing it to bark twice in that poſture, that the foul. 
of the deceaſed may enter into the dog's body, 
the which, they ſay, will deliver i it into- the: hand, 
of its guardian angel. 

Moreover when any dog happens to 1 they 


carry him out of the city, and pray to God for the 
carrion, as if the beaſt received any kindneſs after 


death by their prayers. The Gaures both men and 
women drink wine, and eat ſwine fleſh, provided 
it be of their own breeding; they are very care- 
ful to hinder their hogs from eating filth; being, 
in that caſe, enjoined not to touch the fleſh of it. 


They never pare their nails, or cut their hair; if 


by diſgrace or accident they are conſtrained to do, 
they carry the clippings to a particular place, ap- 
pointed for that -purpoſe, without the city. Five 
days in the year they abſtain from meat, fiſh, but- 
ter, and eggs; and three other days they faſt al- 
together till evening. They have alſo thirty holi- 
days, in honour. of thirty of their ſaints ; theſe 
they keep very ſtrictly, no man daring then to work; 

and the birth-day of their prophets, is celebrated 
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48 THE TRAVELS OF 
with extraordinary pomp, for then they beſtow: 
There is one day in the year, when all the wo- 
men of every city and village meet together to kill 
all the frogs they can find in the fields; and this 
is done, ſay they, by command of their prophet; - 
who was one day very much annoyed; with them. 
Their prieſts have ſeveral books full of ſmall pie- 
tares, with water-colours, ill done, repreſenting” 
the puniſhments awarded in hell to ſinners, eſpe- 
cially to ſodomites, 'whom they highly deteſt. 
As to the ceremony of marriage, the prieſt, when 
the couple comes to him, aſks the man and 
woman, in the preſence of witneſſes, whether they 
are mutually agreed; he afterwards takes a little 
water, ſays a few prayers over it, and then waſh- 
ing both their foreheads, pronounces certain words, 
and the ceremony is ended. But they are not to 
marry within the third degree, nor do they know 
what it means to deſire a diſpenſation. Tho” they 
are allowed five wives, yet there is but one can 
truly be ſaid to be married, and with her the huſ- 
band is obliged to lie two nights in the week, viz. 
Friday and Saturday; ſhe always takes place of the 
reſt, but if ſhe have no children in ſeven years, 
the man is allowed to put another wife in her place, 
but not to repudiate her, being bound ſtill to main- 
tain her according to his quality. As ſoon as wo- 
men or maids perceive their menſes coming on, 
they leave their houſes, and dwell alone in the fields 
in little hutts made of hurdles, with a cloth before 
the entrance. Meat and drink is brought hither to 
them daily, and when they are well, they ſacrifice 
according to their ability a kid, a hen, or a pige- 
on, after which they bathe, and then invite ſome 
few of their kindred to a ſmall collation. 
They neither burn nor bury their dead, but 
carry the corps without the city into a walled FRO 
£448 where 
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where abundance of ſtakes ſeven or eight feet + hich 
are fixed in the ground; between two. of theſe 
they ſuſpend the dead corps, with his face towards 
the © ain? they that accompany it fall to prayers, 
and they keep a watch over 'it till they ſee the 
crows, attracted by the putrefaction, gather round. 
If the crow chances to faſten on the right eye of 
the deceaſed, then they believe the perſon to be 
happy, giving alms for joy, and making a feaſt in 
the eld; but if it fixes on the left eye, they take 
it for an ill omen, and return home ſad, without 
ſpeaking to one another, neither do they give 
alms, nor will they eat or drink. There are ſome 
beaſts which the Gaures mightily reſpect, and to 
which they pay great honour; there are others 
which they abhor as much, and which they en- 
deavour to deſtroy, believing that they were not 
created by God, but that they came out of the 
body of the devil, whoſe ill-· nature they {till retain. 
The beaſts they principally admire are the ; Cos 
the ox, and the dog; they are exprelly for id to 
eat the fleſh of, or to kill theſe. 
The reaſon why they eſteem them, is, Pant 
the ox labours for man, and ploughs the ground 
that produces his food ; and the cow gives milk. 
The creature which they abhor are adders, ſer- 
pents, lizards, toads, frogs, rats, mice, and cats; 
theſe laſt they ſay, reſemble the devil, who gave 
them ſo much ſtrength, that a man can hardly kill 
them; ſo that they had rather ſuffer every inconve- 
niency, from rats and mice than keep a cat. When. 
any of the Gaures fall ſick, they hire poor peo- 
ple to find and deſtroy adders, ſerpents, toads, 
&c. this employment they reckon in the number 
of the good works that comfort the ſoul, for they 
believe the devils make uſe of them to torment the 
damned, and therefore they that deſtroy them do 
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a work of charity, whereby they mitigate the pains 
and torments of ſouls in hell. 
The laſt king of theſe Gaures, was Sha Juſherd, 
who was driven out of his country by Omar II. 
Mahomet's ſucceſſor. | 

The Perſians never preſerve the name of their 
predeceſſors, but ſay, ſuch a one, the ſon of ſuch 
a one; they are fond of judicial aſtrology, and an 
almanac, or ephemerides, is ſold at Iſpahan, Which 
is in the hands of almoſt every body; it is filled 


with predictions of war, ſickneſs, famine, lucky 


and unlucky hours, &c. and in conſulting of it 
they place great confidence. It is uſual with them 
when about to undertake any thing of importance, 
to apply to a moullah, to know whether they ſhall 
ſucceed or not; and this he determines by open- 
ing the Alchoran, and conſulting the firſt verſe that 
chances to ſtrike his eye. A gardener belongin 
to the capuchins employed a moullah to 3 
ticate for him, whether or not an ox which he 
was about to purchaſe, would prove ſerviceable to 
im! ? The moullah anſwered in the affirmative, 


yet the ox died in three days, and the moullah be- 


ing taxed by one of the capuchins for the falſity 
of his prediction; replied, that God knew the fel- 
low would ſpend all his money upon whores, and 
therefore deprived him of the means of getting 
any. It is here to be obſerved, that the moullah 
was not unacquainted with the poor fellow's pri- 
vate character. 


In every public place you meet with impoſtors 


and fortune-tellers, who delude the ignorant, and 
practiſe on the unwary; either by pretending to 
interpret dreams, or decide upon future contingen- 
cies, by a certain combination of numbers; or by 
reading in a great book full of ſtrange figures. 
The Perſians in general are full of compliments, 


flattery, and 3 ; they are very foul- 
mouthed 
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mouthed, but not apt to ſtrike with their fiſts; 
and though they curſe one another heartily, you 
will never hear them blaſpheme; being ſurpriſed, 
they ſay, how a man can renounce paradiſe, and 
fooliſhly give his ſoul to the devil ; which they fup- 
poſe, very reaſonably, to be the fate of thoſe who 
profane the ſacred name of God. Our author tells 
us, he was once a witneſs to a boxing-match be- 
tween two Turks, one of whom when they were 
parted, uttered a thouſand curſes ; to which his 
antagoniſt replied, with a wiſh ; © That his ſoul. 
might have no more reſt in the other world, than 
the hat of a Frenchman in this :” thereby alluding 
to the European manner of ſalutation. They are 
fond of carouſals and ſocial viſits; the nobility | 
expecting their inferiors to wait on them firſt, and 
returning this compliment on horſeback.  _ 

Though the uſe of gold and filver utenſils be 
forbid by the mahometan law; every body that 
can afford it, tranſgreſſes the injunction. Nothing 
pleaſes them ſo much as preſents, and this is a — 4 
tom practiſed among all ranks of people, from 
the king to the clown. Though they are reſtrict- 
ed from gaming, under very ſevere penalties, yet 
it is a paſſion which they indulge to the higheſt 
pitch of extravagance. The penalties generally 
fall on the poor, for the rich only laugh at them; 
whether in this do they copy the manners of the 
Europeans, or the Europeans theirs? cards, and 
marbles, cheſs and tric trac, are the games moſt 
in uſe among them. They have no notion of walk- 
ing backwards and forwards as we do, for diver- 
ſion or exerciſe, but admire the verdure of their 
gardens, ſtretched at their eaſe upon magnificent 
carpets, and only riſe to pluck the fruit, of which 
they have ſome extreamly delicious, being not fond 
that any other perſon ſhould handle that which 
they put in their mouths, _ e 
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Their common jugglers are 3 expert, | 
their rope-dancers are ſurpriſingly bold and ac- 


tive; and there are companies of courtezans or 


women of pleaſure, who go about from houſe to 
houſe, and entertain pe le with poſtures and 
dancing for hire., Their jugglers uſe hens eggs, 


whereas ours play with balls; ; and Mr. Tavernfer 


tells us, that he has feen one of their tumblers 
climb up a rope one end of which was faſtened 
to a high tower, the other end fixed in the ftreet, 
and: afterwards ſlide down it head foremoſt; ſwifter 
than the courſe of lightning, holding ballances in | 
each hand. s 

The Perſian women are very fond of tobacco; 3 
and are ſeen by none but their own huſband. They | 
are quite idle” in their houſes, not fo much as look- 
ing after any thing of houſewifery, every thing 


being directed by * men, ſo that they are rather 


ſlaves than wives. When they go to the baths, 
ſue is moſt reſpected who wears the beſt clothes, 
and brings the beſt collation ; they that have flaves 
cauſe them to rub their arms, their legs, a and their 
thighs, till they fall to ſleep, having no other di- 
verſion in theſe voluptuous confinements. The 
higher a man is in dignity, the more he glories in 
having a great number of wives and ſlaves, over 
whom he exerts an abſolute power. . 64 

There are two ſorts of eunuchs for the guar ard 
of the ſultaneſſes, and the wives of the nobility ; | 


«ſome are white, but theſe never come near the 


women, they only guard the firſt door of the ha- 


ram; the others are black, frightful to look upon, 
-and fat-noſed ; who attend immediately upon the 
Women; if there be neceſſity for a woman of qua- 


lity to go abroad, the eunuchs go before and be- 
hind With battoons in their hands, to drive all the 
* out of the way. 
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ceived him and ſhrieked out; whereupon- the eu- 


offices of love. 
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When the king goes into the country, if any 
one be found aſleep in the road, he is immediately 
cut to pieces upon the ſpot. In the time of Sha 
Abbas II. one of the fellows that helped to ſet up 
the womens tents being weary, fell aſleep in one 
of them; when the women entered, they per- 


nuchs coming in, wrapt him up in the car pat Where 
he lay, and carrying him into the fields, buried him 
alive, with the carpet for his winding-ſheet, The 
ſeraglios of this part of the world are peopled 25 
young girls, brought from Ruſſia, Georgia, Eir- 
caſſia and Mingrelia; and ſold to the merchants in 
open markets; with whom maidens may be often 
found as beautiful as ever poet fabled ; they alſo 
ſometimes import black women, but theſe are uſed 
moſtly in domeſtic drudgery, and not in the kinder 


The juſtice of the Perſians is very exact ag 
ſpeedy. Suits are determined immediately, with- 
out any need of advocates or proctors. Not but 
that the officers of juſtice are eaſily corrupted ; 
but in their illicit exactions, which they'impoſe as 
ſecretly as poſſible, they are ſooner ſatisfied than 
the Turks; and if their frauds be diſcovered, 
upon com plaint to the king, they are puniſhed with- 
out mercy. The kans or governors adminiſter juf- 
tice in their reſpective provinces, as repreſenting the 
king's perſon, Beſides that, the king has a divan 
Begui in every city, and the kan places under him 
a deroga, who is like the lieutenant» criminal in 
France. He has under him an aatas, who is a kind 
of captain of the watch ; this officer traverſes the 
ſtreets in the night, to binder diſorders, and car- 
ries all people to priſon that he finds abroad in 
unſeaſonable hours, if they cannot give a good ac- 
count of themſelves. There is alſo a perfon, who 
ſeems to reſemble mas tribune of. the Romans; it 


* 
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is his buſineſs to protect the people from the ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion of their governors ; he is reſ- 
ponſible for his deciſions only to the king, who 
places one of them in every city of his dominions. 
Murder here is ſeverely puniſhed, nor will money 
fave the criminal, when the murderer is taken ; he 
is carried before the divan begui, who delivers him 
to the parents or kindred of the perſon flain, theſe 
carry him to the place of execution, and without 
any compaſſion torture him to death. 8 
Our author tells us, that while he was at Schi- 
ras, a favourite of the kan fell in love with a young 
gentleman, whom he long ſolicited to no purpoſe; 
and being repulſed one night, when he wonld 
have forced him to gratify his infamous deſires, 
through ſpite, he ſtabbed him to the heart, and 
fled to the mountains. The murder being divulg- 
ed, the mother, widow, and ſiſter of the youn 
man repaired to the kan for juſtice, who willing 
to ſave his minion, offered them money ; but they 


ſcorning his proffers, threatened to complain to 


the king. The kan thereupon was obliged to have 
him purſued, but when ſeized, declined judgment 
of the affair himſelf, remitting the deciſion upon 


it to the king. The mother, widow, and ſiſter, 


immediately followed the criminal to Iſpahan; 
where they demanded juſtice with ſuch eagerneſs, 
that though the king had an inclination to ſpare 
him for his maſter's ſake, he was forced to aban- 
don him, and to bid them pay themſelves with his 
blood. Immediately he was carried to the Mey- 
dan, where the widow firſt ſtabbed him to the 
heart with a dagger; then the mother took her 
turn, and after her the ſiſter ; and each holding 
a cup under the wound, to receive his blood, quaft- 

ed the cruel draught by way of revenge. 
Nor is it in cafes of murder only that they are 
thus ſevere ; for they puniſh diſorders in houſes of 
| | | de- 
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debauchery, with a proportionable ſtrictneſs. For 
example, a young Hollander, who had not been 
long at Iſpahan, put on a Perſian habit, and went 
in the evening to a public houſe, where he met 
with a certain Perſian, with whom he happened | 
to quarrel, and was well beaten. Of this uſage the 
Dutch interpreter complained to the alma-doulet, 
who informed the king of it; and he immediately 
ſent for the people that had beaten the Hollander, 
and enquired into the cauſe of it, but underſtand- 
ing that the Dutchman had been dreſſed in a Per- 
ſian habit, awarded no puniſhment to the offen- 
ders; although he aſſured the interpreter, that had 
the Dutchman been dreſſed like an European, they - 
ſhould not have eſcaped : ſo great was this'mo- 
narch's reſpe& for foreigners. There are ſpies - 
fixed upon all public roads, who take exact cog- 
nizance of every perſon that paſſes; ſo that it is 
impoſſible for any one who has committed a rob- 
bery, or been guilty of any criminal offence to + 
eſcape. | 5 | 

Thieves find no mercy in Perſia ; a poor fellow, 
who one day took an opportunity to ſteal a cloak- 
bag from a carravan, between Tauris and Iſpahan, 
was taken by the ſpies as he came acroſs the coun- - 
try, to look for water; and not being able to give a 
good account of himſelf, his knavery was ſoon diſco- 
vered, and he was delivered to the governor of the 
next town, who ſoon cauſed him to be put to 
death. The tortures inflicted upon theſe unhappy 
wretches are very great; ſome of them are buried 

in the ground, all but their heads, and in that 
condition left to ſtarve to death ; and it being for- 
bidden by the law for any perſon to eaſe them, by 
cutting off their heads, which is a favour they 
will earneſtly ſolicit. | | 

The price of proviſions, not only in Iſpahan, 
but in moſt of the chief cities in the king of _ 
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ſia's dominions, is excellently regulated by cer- 
tain officers, who meet once in the week for that 
purpoſe ; and whoever tranſgreſſes their aſſeſſment 
in the lighteſt manner is very ſeverely. puniſhed ; 
being not only fined, but alſo. led about the ſtreets 
with a bell about the neck, and a cap on like a 
beehive, which is a mark of infamy, and the of- 
fender is afterwards baſtinadoed. A baker took 
it into his head one day, to complain to the khan, 
that he, and all the trade, would loſe conſider- 
ably if bread for that week were ſold at the aſſeſſ- 
ment; the kan referred him for redreſs to the 
principal aſſeſſor, telling him the affair did not 
fall under his cognizance; however, the baker not 
chuſing to believe him, renewed his remonſtrance 
with a preſent of fifty tomans. This proceeding, 
which not only tacitly accuſed the kan of avarice 
and partiality, but ſhewed the fellow's inclination 
to oppreſs the poor, irritated him ſo much, that 
he not only cauſed him to be well baſtinadoed, 
but to pay fifty tomans more; and divided the 
whole ſum among the diſtreſſed. 
This and many other excellent inſtitutions were 
eſtabliſned by Sha-Abbas the great, whoſe memo- 
ry is ſtill dear to the Perſians; it was uſual with 
bim to diſguiſe himſelf ſo as he could not be 
known, and ſtealing out to mix with the meaner 
ſort of people, among whom he learned which 
of his miniſters acted unwarthily; and in what 
caſe juſtice was improperly adminiſtred. In one 
of theſe excurſions, he brought a certain quantity 
of bread from a baker, and ſome roaſt-meat from 
a cook's-fhop ; each of which portions he cauſed 
to be weighed by the athemadoulet, when he came 
home, and they were very light, ſo that his anger 
againſt the perſon, to whom the care of theſe 
natters were committed, was ſo great, that he 
would have condemned him that moment to be 
uh 8 1 
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ripped up, had not ſome of the court interceedeũ 


in his behalf. However, he ordered the baker 
and cock to be taken into cuſtody, and the one to 
be roaſted on a wooden ſpit, before a great fire Rind · 


led for that purpoſe in the piazza; the other to be 
baked in a red hot oven prepared near it; the two 
offenders being firſt led through the moſt public 
places in the city, preceeded by men who proclaim- 
ed their puniſhment and the occaſion of it. | 


There are many cooks-ſhops in Iſpahan, where 


they roaſt whole ſheep, and then cut out the fleſh: 
in {mall quantities, as it is wanted. There are 
others, in which they dreſs and diſpoſe of boiled 
meat and rice; they have not that art in roaſting 
that we have, for they make a deep hole in the 
ground, over which they lay their meat and turn 
it; their only ſauces are a few fruits pickled with 


ing; they dine commonly upon cheeſe, curds, 
bread, milk, ſweetmeats, wet and dry; all ſorts 
of fruits, and burned wine. Their ſupper conſiſts 
of pillaw, and mutton, kid, pigeons, or other 


vinegar. The Perſians do not much mind nice eat- 


, {poultry roaſted ; they feed off of copper difhes, 
| {tinned over; and ſometimes the king, when he has 
un down a hare, will dine upon it. Knowing the 
e hriſtians to be fond of veniſon, if they kill a wild 
r [FPoar, they ſend it to one for a preſent, but expect 
1 In expenſive recompence. Their bread is of 
t Noheat, very white and thin, being baked freſn 
je [ery day. Coffee, pipes and tobacco, are the 
rſt things produced at a viſit. They ſmoke from 
7 orning to night, the tube being laid in a long 
d laſs veſſel of water, ſo that the tobacco comes 
e to the mouth very cool; and though they are 
er nſible, that the conſtant uſe of this plant is very 
ſe Nurtful, they will not leave it off, becauſe the tak- 


g of it is cuſtomary, and for this reaſon, a poor 
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an will ſpend three out of five-pence to pur- 
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26 THE TRAVELS OF 
chaſe it; becauſe, ſay they, it makes the heart 
i They are alſo extravagantly fond of opium, of 
which they take at firſt very little, a pill not larger 
perhaps than a pin's-head; but they will encreaſe 
it gradually to the ſize. of a walnut, and become 
at length ſo addicted thereto, that they cannot live 
without it. - The heavineſs and ſtupidity of ſuch as 
have been weaned from it, but even one day, is 
ſurprizing ; it operates ſtrangely upon the brain, 
provoking the perſons who take it, to a thouſand | 
fooliſh extravagances. Their complexions, even | 
when young, become pale and ſickly, and it is fo | 
detrimental to the conſtitution, that few of them 
reach their fortieth year. Nor is it ſeldom, that 
growing weary of life, they ſwallow a large doſe 
of opium, and take a draught of vinegar, which 
ſoon produces an eaſy languiſhing death. For the 
_ vinegar counteracts the effects of any antidote that 
might be adminiſtered, and haſtens the coveted 
diſſolution. They alſo drink two forts of liquor, 
the one being an extract of boiled poppies, the 
other of hemp and ſome few drugs; the former 
of theſe is called kokemaar, the latter bonque; 
and they both ſtir up the people who quaff them 
to act in a very idiotical manner, and to play num- 
berleſs ridiculous tricks. Nay, they are often put Mf 
for two or three hours quite out of their ſenſes. Mere 
When they begin to grow intoxicated, it is uſual with 
them to repeat certain laſcivious, and often infa- 
mous verſes with great appearance of gravity, 
With all theſe odditics, they are. very- hoſpitable, 
all perſons are welcome to ſhare in their repaſts 
till ſupper, when it grows late; and they won- 
der at the franks for ſhutting their doors when 
they eat: 3 92 1 7 „ 
The Perſians may keep as many concubines as 
they pleaſe, agreeing with them before the judge 


for 


- 


for a certain time; at the end of which the woman 
may demand her diſmiſſion, and it muſt be granted, 
after ſhe has ſtaid forty days extraordinary, that 
it may be known whether or no ſhe is with child. 
A man may alſo enjoy his female ſlayes ; but the 
law allows him only four wives ; to each of whom 
at marriage he aſſigns a certain dowry, which ſhe 
inſiſts upon having if they don't agree; if he re- 
fuſes it, and ſhe is ſtill refolved to leave him, ſhe 
cries out, Let me go in the devil's name, I aſk 
«© nothing of thee.” After this exclamation he 
muſt attend her to a doctor of the law, who gives 
them a legal divorce, and this ſeatence pronounced 
three times incapacitates the woman from being a 
fourth time joined to her huſband. He ſeldom fees 
her or ſhe him till they are married ; he agrees with 
her relations to have her at ſuch a price, then ſhe 
is led in a ſolemn manner to his houſe, whither 
ſhe has before ſent her cloaths and ſome preſents, 
he is eſcorted by drums, trumpets, led horſes 
and women bearing lighted tapers to the bride- 
groom's houſe ; if he thinks he has made too 
dear a bargain, he keeps his door ſhut and par- 
ies with her friends from within, untill the 

agree to his terms; and then they are all admitted. 


ave, are all legitimate, and intitled to equal ſhares 
f the paternal inheritance ; except with this dif- 
erence, that a girl's portion is only half of that 
hich is given to a boy. The Perſian nobility are 
leſcendants, or at leaſt pretend to be, of Maho- 
et; the males of this claſs are ſtiled mir or prince, 
nd the females ez or princeſs ; but this title is 
2 of little conſequence without a comfortable 
ate. | 
Paſſengers are warned of a perſon's being dan- 
erouſly ill, for whoſe fouls they are conſequen- 
ally to pray, by certain tapers fixed on the houſe- 
E : 2 | top. 
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28 THE TRAVELS OF 
top. When he is dead, his body is given to the 
mourderchour, to be waſhed in a houſe: built for 
that purpoſe near a running ſtream, and that of 
ficer has the cloaths of the deceaſed by way of 
perquiſite. When the body is carrying to the grave, 
every one offers to aſſiſt in bearing the bier, which 
is attended by many horſes loaden with the ſword, 
bow, arrow, and other accoutrements belonging 
to the deceaſed ; theſe, together with proviſions 
whereon to ſubſiſt his ſpirit, they bury with him; 
and they believe that as ſoon as they leave him, 
he is revived by two angels, who — — him az 
to his belief; and reward him according to his an- 
ſwers. They believe in a general reſurrection, 
when, they ſay, that all Muſſulmen ſhall paſs over 
a bridge called Polſerate, which is ſharper than 
razor's edge ; and here the porter of paradiſe ſhal 
open the gate and admit them to the enjoyment 
of the fineſt women and the moſt delicious viands 
after having been treated with a ladle of water by 
their prophet from a fountain called Kauſſer 
Some of them however will tell you that beatitud 
conſiſts not in ſenſual enjoyment, but in a perfec 
tion of knowledge of every ſcience. . It is not un 
common to hear a Perſian ſay to another wh 
has wronged. or deceived him, I will hindafii 
% thee from paſſing over Polſerat, by holding the 
« ſkirt of thy garment, till thou makeſt me two 
« fold fatisfaction ;” but anſwer is often mad: 
thus, Well! well! we'll truſt to that.” 
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; „„ FOR | 
Surat. deſcribed; a comical flory of an Engliſh, mer= 
chant ;. of the Palanquins, and manner of travel-- 
ling in India; Mr. Tavernier arrives at Ama- 
dabat ; ftary of 4 ſerpent and two children; of a 
man that never told a lie ;, f the great regard the: 
Banians have for beaſts; the reſpect ſhe lun io apes; 
By their cunning ; lions, hot tamed at Chitpour ;, 
an account of a remarkable ſet of dervices. Dul- 
tabat taten by fratagem from the king of Vi- 
ſapour ; a deſcription of the famous city of Agra; 
alſo of the kingdom of Golconda, FREE 


HERE are veſſels continually plying be- 
tween. Ormus and Surat, which make the; 
oyage often in fifteen days; our author took his, 
aſſage in one of theſe, which landed him ſafely 
t the place laſt mentioned. It is a mean city of 
different bigneſs, ſurrounded with a mud wall, 
ad defended by a pitiful ſo-treſs. The houſes, 
e of reeds covered with earth, and little better 
an cow-houſes, except a few belonging to the 
ngliſh, Dutch, and ſome Mahometan merchants. 
heſe houſes. are all hired; for the great Mogol, 
> whom this city belongs, will not allow any 
uropeans to build, for fear of their erecting for- 
eſſes; the capuchins have a good houſe here and 
handſome church, both which they were ens. 
led to compleat by donations from our author. 
rat is the only port in all the dominions of In- 
ſtan, and on that account much frequented: here: 
a cuſtom-houſe joining the fort, where the du- 
$ upon goods are ſtriftly levied ; tho' the Eng- 
and Dutch are in this reſpect much favoured ;, 
the Engliſh commanders are by the royal man- 
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date exempted from being ſearched, like other 
people, when they come 3 | | 

. Notwithſtanding this indulgence, while our au- 

thor was here, the officers of the  cuſtom-houſe, 

whether excited by avarice, impertinence, or in- 
formation, is uncertain, preſumed to ſtop an Eng. 
liſhman, and fined him double fold, according to 
cuſtom, for a quantity of gold which he was about 
to have ſmuggled. It was an inſult which the 
gentleman reſolved to repay; and for that pur: 
poſe he went aſhore the following day, accompa- 
nied by a ſlave, who carried upon a china-plate a 
young pig nicely roaſted, and covered over with 
cloth. 'The officers ſtopped it, as was expected, and 
it was to no purpoſe that he attempted to perſuade 
them, it was ſomething not liable to duty ; the 
inſiſted upon his appearing with it directl, in th: 
divan ; and he, with much ſeeming reluCtance 
complied with the command. Here the Charban. 
der with a ſevere and grave aſpect proceeded to 
tell him that he was 'very wrong in thus oppoſing 


the laws; to which he made anſwer that he had v 
not tranſgreſfed them; as they might be convince |. 
from demonſtration : ſo ſaying he flung the pi 1 
amongſt them, in ſuch a manner that not one e 5. 
caped from being touched either by it or by th b. 
ſauce. Being muſſulmen, and abhorring ſwine! ba 
fleſh, the confuſion this action created is incre 5 
dible ; they were not only obliged to change the! 8 
cloaths, but even to raze the polluted building ti is 
the ground, and erect a new one; while their r: Fa 
ſpect to trade hindered them from ſhewing a vil. 
reſentment. 150 hope 
The common carriages which people travel i mit. 
all over India are chariots which will hold tl 
people, beſides proviſions and neceſſaries: the wy 
are drawn by oxen that will go at the rate road 
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fifteen leagues a day, and are fed about twelve 
o'clock; with three or four lumps: of wheat mixed 
up with butter and black ſugar. They travel at 
a good pace, which is not a diſagreeable one to 
hoſe who are uſed to ride upon them as many 
perſons do. However, care muſt be taken in this 
caſe to curtail ' their horns, leſt, as it has ſome- 
times happened, they ſhould: gore their riders in 
toſſing back their heads to drive off the flies. The 
hire of one of theſe carriages is a rouſire a day, 
and ſuch travellers as conſult their own ſafety and 
chuſe to be well reſpected, will employ twenty or 
thirty men to eſcort them, whoſe fidelity and cou- 
rage may be relied on, being ſupplied ' by certain 
officers in-every city, who are reſponſible for-their 
behaviour; and he has two rouſſies for each. Their 
wages are four or five rouſſies a month; and you 
pay at about the ſame rate to each of the fellows 
who carry you, provided you go in a palanquin. 
This is a ſort of litter borne upon men's ſhoulders; 
it is about fix. or ſeven feet long and three broad, 
arched with cane and covered with a cloth of gold 
or fine filk, in the manner of a tilt-boat. -A man. 
lies much at his ceaſe in one of theſe, and travels 
very faſt. In the Mahometan towns travellers may 
be: ſupplied with mutton, pullets, and pigeons ; 
but among the banians he will find nothing but 
herbs, rice, flour, and milk. The extraordinary 
heats of India oblige people to purſue their 
journeys in the night, as the moſt pleaſant and 
leaſt fatiguing. They muſt be ſure to get out of 
fortified places before ſun- ſet, for the governor 
will by no means permit the gates to be afterwards 
opened; being anſwerable for all robberies com: 
mitted within his juriſdiction. e, 
From Surat to Golconda is about thirty days 
journey; and the moſt. remarkable places on the 
road are Boroche, Cambaya, Amadabat, and Dul- 
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32 THE TRAVELS OF 


tabat. Boroche is twenty-two. leagues: or coſtss 
from Surat. It is a large city, ſituated on the bor- 
ders of a river, which gives an admirable white- 
neſs to cotton, in which manufacture this town drives 
a great tcade. Our author here faw ſome mounte- 
banks perform tricks, which were very ſurpriſing. 
For having heated ſeveral iron chains in a great 
fire lighted for that purpoſe, they wound them 
about their bodies without receiving the leaſt da- 
mage, altho* they made ſeveral wry faces, but that 
only out of fport. One of them fixed a ſtick in 
the ground, and propoſed that it ſhould bear 
whatever ſort of fruit the company choſe ; our au- 
thor faw this fellow, from a window, ob. the ſtick 
with blood, which he drew from his arm-pits at 
ſeveral times. As he rubbed it ſeemed viſibly to 
Increaſe in height and perfection, until it roſe five 
feet from being very fmall, and produced leaves 
and flowers. There was an Engliſh clergyman in 
the company, who looking upon theſe perform. 
Ances as diabolical and necromantic, threatned to 
, excommunicate every perſon of his con merenation 
' who was prefent, fo that our author and feveral 
other Europeans were obliged to retire befare the 
thew was half over. 

Cambaya is about five or fx leagues from Ba- 
roche : the Portugueſe formerly drove a great trade 
there; particularly in Indigo, agat-handled knives 
and forks, beads and little toys; but this city at 
- preſent is fallen to decay, and many honſes which 

were richly furniſhed, and well built, are unte- 
nanted and tumbling down for want of repair, 
This! is occaſjoned by the ſea's having retired with- 
in theſe few years, five or ſix leagues from the 

city, the walls of which it formerly waſhed ; and 
whereas at that time it there bore ſhips of bur: 
then, at preſent it is ſcacrely deep enough for 


ach There is a pagod three leagues —_— 
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from this city, ornamented with naked figures, 
one of which has the reſemblance of an Apollo. 
Here all the young courtezans make their offer- 
ings, imploring ſucceſs in their buſineſs, wherein 
they are carefully inſtructed by antiquated bel- 
dams, to whom they are ſlaves, and who teach 
them laſcivious poſtures, wanton ſongs, and every 
blandiſhment gt, can contribute to inflame with 
luſt, 

Peacocks are very plenty every where in this 

country; and they are taken by diſplaying a re- 
preſentation of one of their own ſpecies, with a 
lighted taper on each ſide of it, whereby they 
are dazzled and deluded untill they are ſecured 
by a nooze flung over their necks. But the ban- 
nians who command in the territories, and are 
foes to the deſtruction of the brute creation, will 
not permit them to be killed. And they not only 
ſeized upon all the effects of a merchant who thro' 
ignorance chanced to ſhoot one of them, but al- 
lo tied him to a tree, and laſhed him ſo ſeverely, 
that he died in three days. 
There are few greater cities in India, than Ama- 
dabat ; thro” it runs a wide and rapid river, which 
does much damage by overflowing its banks in 
the rainy ſeaſons ; at theſe times no boat can live 
upon the ſurface, and there being no bridge over 
it, paſſengers are often obliged to wait here a 
conſiderable time for the falling of the waters. 
However, the country people will venture to croſs 
from bank to bank, ſupported upon goat's ſkins 
blown up with wind; and they drive their chil- 
dren before them in round earthen. pots. 

It happened one day that a ſerpent jumped in- 
to one of theſe pots, wherein a child was con- 
tained, without doing it the leaſt harm; the ac- 
cident was ſo ſudden and unexpected, that it de- 
prived. the father and mother, before whom it 

— * floated, 
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floated, of all ſenſibility ; ſo that they let it run 
_ adrift, and being carried by the ſtream about two 
leagues farther on, it was taken up by a woman 
with a child in her arms, upon which the ſerpent 
immediately ſpringing, intwined itſelf round its 
neck and ſtung it to death, However, the mother 
was not much grieved at the loſs, looking upon it 
as the divine appointment, and regarding the 
foundling as a preſent from heaven : nor would 
ſhe afterwards reſtore it to the parents, who hav- 
ing found demanded it, untill the king, to whom 
they appealed, decided i in favour of the latter. 

There was a rich merchant in this city, with 
whom our author often dealt and was extremely 
intimate; he was faid never to have told a lie, al- 
tho' he was ſeventy years of age. The report of 
fo curious a perſonage being carried to the ears 
of the great mogul, he ordered him to make his 
appearance at court; an injunction which the old 
man obeyed with reluctance, as much on account 
of the fatigue as the expence of the journey; 
however, he ſent and carried with him as a pre- 
ſent, a beetle box, richly adorned with diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. The great mogul, who was 
father to the famous Aureng-Zeb, received him 
with. much civility, and aſked him his name? His 
anſwer was, I am the man that never told a lie; { 
* at leaſt I am ſo called.“ Who was your * 8 
* ther?” ſays the monatch. 1 can't tell,” re- 
plicd the merchant, The mogul was pleaſed at 
his ingenuity, refiſted from queſtioning him any 
farther, and ordered that an elephant might be 
given him, which is a peculiar. mark of honour, 
and 10000 roupies to bear his charges home. 

The bannians have a great veneration for cows, 
oxen, and other animals; for the reception of 
which they build hoſpitals, where ſuch of them 
as are maimed or difordered, are taken par- 

ticular 
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ticular care of. On their pagods they worſhip 
apes, and it is remarkable, that every Tueſday 
and Friday, theſe cunning creatures repair from 
the adjacent country into the city, Where they 
ſhelter themſelves from the exceſſive heat, on the 
tops of the houſes; and if they don't duly find 
proviſions of rice, millet, or ſugar cane, ſet out 
for them to eat, they are ſure to take off the tiles, 
and do otherwiſe a great deal of damage: nor 
will they taſte of any thing without they like the 
reliſh of it extremely well. There is ſomething 
extraordinary in their enmity to crows, for the 70 f 
will climb up the higheſt trees in which th 
birds build, and taking the eggs out of their neſts 
daſh them ſpitefully to the ground. For this rea- 
ſon there are but few crows to be ſeen in the 
neighbourhood of this city. The Engliſh preſi- 
dent paſſing one day with Mr. Tavernier and a 
train of attendants, thro' a wood in which there 
were great numbers of this mimic race, prevailed 
upon him to fire among them, which he did with 
reluctance, and killed a ſhe- ape; ho let her young 
ones fall to the ground and ſtretched herſelf out 
upon the branches of the tree in which ſhe before 
ſate: the commotion her death occaſioned among 
the reſt of the apes was very great; they gathered 
together in a body of about ſixty, and inſtantly 
ſurrounded the preſident's coach, who was obliged 
to keep the windows drawn up, for could they 
have got them down they had aſſuredly ſtrangled 
him; and tho” his people exerted themſelves hearti- 
ly in keeping them off, they POLE him above a 
league. | 

It is abaut forty Jeagats, rather more, from 
Amadabat to Chitpour, ſo called from chites, the 
name given to painted callicoes, in which this city 
trades largely. Here they have a method of tam- 
ing a lion, by tying his hinder * with two cords 
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to a ſtake, while a third cord is tied about his 
neck and held by his keeper: people are employed 
to ſtand before and provoke this noble beaſt till 
he ſprings out upon them, they taking care not to 
ſtand within his reach; and when be has run the 
full length of the line whereby his hinder legs are 
fecured, his maſter alfo checks him with that about 
his neck, and by being thus often played baek- 
wards and forwards in a gentle manner, becomes 
at length tame and familiar, and may be approached 
with impunity, . 
Our author being encamped with his train, con- 
fiſting of about fifty perſons, near this city, ſaw 
à company of dervices, who liking the fpot of 
ground which he had choſen for himſelf and his 
people, civilly deſired him to reſign it, and he 
conſenting, they took immediate poſſeſſion of it, 
watering it well and lighting great fires, at which 
the heads of them warmed and chafed themſelves, 
tho' the weather did not at all demand ſuch an 
aſſiſtance. Theſe dervices were of a peculiar or- 
der, that never provide for the following day; 
ſome of them are ſent in the morning to beg alms, 
and theſe divide among their brethren whatever 


they get, who having ſatisfied their wants be- 


ſtow the remainder among the poor. The gover- 

nor of Chitpour ſent out to * rice and ſuch 
other proviſion as they liked beſt, nor did he 
behave leſs civilly to them in other reſpects. 
This company conſiſted of fifty- ſeven perſons, four 
of whom and the ſuperior had been formerly men 
of high rank at court; over the ſhoulders of each 
hung a tiger's ſkin, and their nudities were con- 
cealed under a wrapper of orange-coloured cal- 
licoe. The reſt of them had only a cord coming 
round the waiſt, to which was faſtened a piece of 
callicoe that was barely ſufficient to cover their 
 Jower 1 2 Their hair was faſtened round _ 
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heads. in wreaths, ſomething reſembling a. turban. 
They were all well armed, with either hows, ar- 
rows, muſlets or halfpikes, and a piece of circu- 
lar iron without any baſe, with a very (harp edge; 
which they throw from them with ſuch violent 
farce, that it would go near to cut a man threugh 
the middle; they put eight or ten of theſe about 

their necks, and take them off as they want to 
| uſe them. They carry, moreover, a hunting-horn, 
which they wind when they enter or come near a 
town or village, and alſo when they quit it, toge 
ther with a ſort of trowel, wherewith they ſcrape 
the ground, whezeon: they intend to repole, and 
the duſk which they gather together often ſerves 
them for a bed: their luggage is ſome kitchen 
furniture, and four cheſts filled with Perſian and 
Arabian books; their fick were carried on ten or 
twelve oxen, and they had eight led horſes, three 
of which had golden bridles and ſaddles, covered 
with plates of gold; the other five had bridles of 
filver, and faddles: covered alſo. with gold; and 
upon each of them was a leopard's ſkim. | -- 

Mr, Tavernies, in his way to Agra, paſſed thro? 
a territory called Bagant, belonging to a certain 
raja, who was faid, not only to rob, but groſly to 
abuſe all ſuch perſons as he catched paſſing thro” 
his dominions, unleſs they were protected by s 
numerous guard, The fear of meeting with this 
raja, ſo ſtrongly influenced all our author's people, 
that they abſolutely refuſed to go any farther with 

him, unleſs: he would take into his pay an hundred 
additional men; nor could he get any for hire, who 
would croſs the country, under four rupees a man, 
| which is as much pay as they, uſed to get in a 
month, This was a condition to comply with 
which he flatly refuſed, ſo that he was forſaken by 
all his attendants, except a groom, his coachman, 
and three other ſervants. He had not travelled above 
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a league with this ſorry train, before he ſaw fifty 
horſemen, riding round the brow of an hill ; four 
of whom immediately came down upon him, and 
he prepared to receive them by giving each of his 
ſervants a gun; that they might ſee he was deter- 
mined to reſiſt them to the laſt. However, there 
was no occaſion for diſpute; for as they approach- 
ed, they made ſigns that their intenſions were peace- 
able; and one of them, in the name of the reſt, 
told him, he need be under no apprehenſions up- 
on their account; that the body of horſe which 
he perceived upon the hill, was only the raja and 
ſome of his court upon a hunting-match, and' that 
they were diſpatched by him; to enquire,” who 
theſe were that paſſed through his dominions ? 
Mr. Tavernier ſoon diſcovered in the perſon of him 
who made this adreſs, a certain officer, from whom 
he had formerly received many civilities, which 
he liberally returned; they quickly knew each 
other, and our author preſented him with ſome 
bottles of wine, a preſent, with which he was fo 
well ſatisfied, that he brought down the raja him- 
ſelf, who upon his officer's report of Mr. Taver- 
nier's good behaviour, inſiſted upon his ſtaying 
with him two days; during which ſpace, he en- 
tertained - him very merrily with muſic, morrice- 
dancing, and good cheer; and then lent him 200 
men to convoy him to the frontiers. 

Our author does not deſcribe any o Ueber re. 
markable place till he comes to Agra, a city in 
27 deg. 31 m. ſouth. lat. it lies in a ſandy deſert, 
and is the largeſt in India, having been long 
the reſidence of the great mogul. The houſes of 
the better ſort of people here are well built, but 
placed at a good diſtance from each other, and 
ſurrounded with high walls, which are calculated 
to conceal the women. The moſt remarkable 
ching in Agra is the king's palace, which takes up 
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a large ſpace of ground, and lies near the river; 
it is a moſt magnificent pile, in the adorning of 


which, no fort of expence has been ſpared, either 


in painting, carving, or tapeſtry. The great mo- 
gul had once deſigned to have ornamented one 
of the galleries, looking towards the water, with 
an aufe vine, the ſtem and branches of which 


were to have been of gold, the fruit and leaves of 


rubies and emeralds diſpoſed in the moſt natural 
order; but this was a work he was obliged to leave 
unfiniſhed, on account of the vaſt expence where · 


with it muſt have been attended. 
There are many monuments in Agra that merit 


a traveller's obſervation ; as well as the taſimacan, 


or market-place ; which is divided into fix courts, 
filled with warehouſes of all ſorts of commodities, 
well covered from the weather. The road from 
Agra to Golconda, lies through a city called Dul- 


tabat, which is one of the beſt fortreſſes in the 


mogul's dominions, being ſtrongly. walled round, 
and ſituated on the top of a ſteep. hill, which can 
only be aſcended by one road, and through that 
only a ſingle horſe or camel can go abreaſt. It 
was taken from the king of Viſapour, after his an- 
ceſtors had poſſeſſed it a good while, and once 
more brought under the dominion of the great 
mogul, by the following ſtratagem: Sultan Cou- 
ram ſtruck a nobleman of the firſt faſhion, and 
one of his chief generals, five or fix times over 
the bonnet, by the hands of one of his papouches; 
this is an indignity of the higheſt ſort among the 


Indians, and ſignifies, that the perſon bearing it 


ſhould be ever after baniſhed from the preſence. 
The general pretending high reſentment, immedi- 
ately withdrew, aud put himſelf under the pro- 
tection of the king of Viſapour, vowing revenge 
apainſt a maſter who had ſo indifferently requited 
his long and faithful ſervices ; the poor king, who 


was 
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was not politician enough to ſec that this was a 
ſcheme concerted to his prejudice, , between the 
ſultan and the general, honeſtly indulged the lat- 
ter in all his requeſts ; and permitted him to retire 
with, a dozen. ſervants, and ten or twelve women, 
into Dultabat, where he propoſed to live at eaſe: 
but, inſtead of women, he carried eight or ten 
camels, with deſperadoes cloſely ſhut up in litters; 
nor were his ſervants, Jupp ſed. to be eunuchs, 
men of leſs reſolution. theſe he cut the king 
of Viſapour's garriſon. i By pieces, and reduced the 
—_ more under the power of the great 
mogu * 
here does nat 1 to be any thing worth 
ſpeaking on the road from Daltabat to Bagnagar, 
which is the capital of the kingdom of Golconda, 
be fre name this city is alſo vulgarly diſtinguiſh- 
but Golconda, properly fo called, is no more 
than a fortreſs, two leagues 1 in circuit, where the 
king keeps his court and his treaſure, with a very | 
numerous garrifon; it is but a ſmall diſtance from 
Bagnagar ; which Word fignifies the garden, of 
Nagar, ſo called from the wife of a certain mo- 
narch, who taking a vaſt liking to the ſituation, 
prevailed upon her huſband to erect this city. It 
Te es in a very pleaſant plain, having a river to the 
fouthweſt, which empties itſelf into the gulf of 
Bengal, near to Mallipatan, % | 
lere is a handfo! bridge, to which you paſs 
through a large ſuburb, inhabited by . brokers, 
"merchants, and all ſorts. of artizans; for the peo- 
ple of quality, the miniſters of juſtice, and the 
officers of the army live in the city; where there 
are ſeveral handſome large ſtreets, which are much 
incommoded by duſt in ſummer, being not well 
iT aved ; there are few cities in Perſia and India free 
m this, ada | 
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Having paſſed over the bridge, you enter into a 


each two ſtories high; and ſeveral houſes belong 
ing to perſons of rank. At the pour end of it 


there are very handſame gardens, in Which are 
ſome trees of an extraordinary fize. Had the f- 


the fineſt buildings in all India; the ftones of is 


{x hundred men were employed at leaſt five years, 
in digging up one of theſe ſtones, which after · 
' wards required 1400 oxen to draw it. IDEN, 
There are two large lakes, on one ſide of this 
city, wherein there are ſeveral of the king's 
leys, which look extremely well, being handſome- 
I painted and decorated; there is alſo a very de» 
cent moſque in another quarter, in which there 
are tombs of ſeveral of their deceaſed kings; where, 
at four o'clock, every afternoon, pillau and rice 


it is a pleafing ſight, to take a view of theſe tombs, 
they being then hung with curious tapeſtries. The 
Police of this city is but indifferent; a ſtranger can- 
not enter it until he has a permiſſion from the go- 
. vernor, the obtaining of which, is undertaken by 


cuſes, before he finiſhes the taſk, in order that he 
may get the more money; ſo that fometimes a tra- 
veller is delayed, perhaps, two days at the eity- 
gates, where he is alſo ſtrictly ſearched, left he 
Mould endeavour to ſmuggle ſalt or tobaceo; com- 
modities from which a great revenueariſes. The king 
of Golconda generally adminiſters juſtice in per- 


looks into a great piazza, under which the __ 
LS | Itand; 


handſome ſtreet; in which are four or five inns, 
ent apartments; on the roofs or terraſſes whereof, 


niſhing hand been put to 2. pagod; founded ſome 
years ago in this city, it would have been one of - 


are ſurprizingly large, and it is ſaid, that five or 


is diſtributed among the people. On great feſtwals, 


a ſoldier, who commonly makes a hundred ex- 
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fon, fitting for that purpoſe in a balcony, which 
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Nand ; between them and the walls of the palace, 
there are fixed three rows. of ſtakes, and two 
men hold a rope, which runs the whole length 
of the Faces and this they ſlacken for the perſon 
whoſe buſineſs comes in rotation to ſtep over, 
where they deliver their caſes, petitions, or com- 
plaints to a ſecretary of ſtate, who fits juſt under 
the balcony, from which a bag is held by a ſtring, 
and into this, five or ſix of them together being 
ut, they are drawn up by an eunuch, who pre- 
le ts them to his majeſty. JJ Pi ings ado + ns oth 
The chiefs of the nobility take it in turn to 
mount guard every eight days, during which time 
they. are encamped in tents round the city, hav- 
ang under their command five, or perhaps, fix hun- 
dred men, It is a pretty ſight to ſee them, when 
relieved, march over the bridge, and through the 
great ſtreet to the king's palace, before which they 
draw up in good order, and then each man being 
diſcharged, goes to his own home, This proc 
ſion begins with ten or a dozen elephants, ſome 
of which are guided by one man, and on others 
tnere are Coaches, aud danners; theſe are follow- 
ed by thirty or forty camels, on each of which is 
mounted a culverine, and an engineer cloathed in 
ſkins, who zholds in his hand a lighted match; 
then follow the coaches, domeſtic ſervants, and 
led horſes of the captain of the guards, who next 
appears at the head of his forces, and is immedi- 
ately preceeded by a company of courtezans, who 
meet him as he comes over the bridge, and dance 
before him all the way to the palace. The only 
cloathing of the ſoldiers conſiſts in three or four ells 
of callico covering the lower part of their body; 
their hair is very long, and they tie it in a knot 
at the top of their head. They are armed each 
with a broad ſword, and a muſket: the cavalry 


have head - pieces and coats of mail, that don't reach 
| 5 55 
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far below their ſhoulders; they carry battle-axs 
bows and arrows, and buckders! | | 

It is computed, that in this city alone, there 
ate 2000 common women; every one of which 
is licenſed by the governor; ; nor dare they other - 
wiſe purſue their voluptuous calling. They pay 
no tribute to the king, but are obliged to dance 
before his balcony every Friday, attended by their 
governeſs, and their muſic. In the cool of the even- 


ing they ſtand before their houſes, where there isa 


ſhop open for ſelling tari, which is the juice of a 
certain tree, that is brought out of the country in 
horſeloads, and pays to the king a conſiderable ex- 
ciſe. When his majeſty made his entry into Maſ- 
lipatan, he was mounted upon thirteen women, 
grouped in ſuch a 1 as to repreſent an ele· 75 
phant. | | 
The natives of this kingdom, in general, are 
comely, well-proportioned, and have good coun- 
tenances. Corn, rice, horned cattle, ' ſheep and 
poultry, with every thing neceſſary for the uſe of 
mankind, are found in plenty all over this kings. 
dom. The lakes abound with fiſh, particularly: 4 
delicious kind of ſmelt, which has but one bone, 
and that in the middle. They have dams to keep 
in the water, and by opening theſe after the rainy 
ſeaſons, they overflow and fertilize their fields. 
The king is ſtrictly addicted to the ſect of A 
as alſo the king of Viſapour. _ 

From Golconda to Maſlipatan, is thought to 
be an hundred leagues; and in the way you paſs 
through a very pleaſant village, called Tenara, 
where there are four fine houſes, with large gar- 
dens belonging to them ; the beſt of theſe is two 
ſtories high, and built of free - ſtone; the gardens 
are worth ſeeing, and people are admitted to that 
liberty, when the queen, to whom they belong, 
is abſent. Here is a large piazza, wherein travel- 

| lers 
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lers that are poor, are lodged: in ſmall convenient 


ſuch of them as are idolaters, are furniſhed with 
flour to make their own bread, which they dip in 
melted butter. Maſlipatan takes up a large ſpace 
of ground, becauſe the houſes, which are of wood, 
ſtand at a good diſtane, one from the other, the 
road fo ſhipping is the beſt in all the bay of Ben 


. ö BB y 
_ + There is great danger in failing along this coaſt, 
from the Malaians, who plunder all the ſhips, that 
fall in their way, and fail in fquadrons of ten or 
fifteen veſſels; on board each of which they croud 
between 2 or 300 men. Theſe fellows are moſt 
of them ſtrict Mahometans, declared enemies of 
chriſtianity, and all its profeſſors; and moreover, 
ſo deſperate, that in ſpite of the ſmarteſt fire, or 
the heavieſt artillery, they will rup their barks 
cloſe under a ſhip's fide, and pouring in their 
men, engage hand to hand, with the moſt helliſh 
fort of fury. They alſo fling ſtink-pots, and veſ- 


. 5262221 Ro „ rl! 4 
ls of oriigcim arc ; wich burſting upon deck, 


diffuſe a moſt unſufferable ſtench, and do prodigi- 
ous execution. However, the ſeamen ſometimes 


140 prevent the effects of theſe deſtructive engines, by 
$16] ſhutting up the ſkuttles, and filling. the deck with 
Tit water. Theſe deſperadoes often inflict upon their 

„ priſoners very cruel torments; the wages of the 
crowns for half a cat. 1 0 

An Engliſh captain, of the name of Clark, was 
once boarded by a great number of theſe villains, 
whoſe courage was nothing abated by his blowing 


up a part of his deck, whereby great numbers of 


rather more vigorous ;: and captain Clark, who 
was a man of the utmoſt intrepidity, having em- 
barked his crew ta the number of forty, in two 

3 | ſhallops, 


3 | them were deftroyed, thzir attack' was afterwards 
| 


chambers, and fed with boiled pulſe or rice; and 


common men among them, ſeldom exceeds' fix 


2 
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traliogs, retired to his cabin, and blew up his 
ſhip, after which he ſaved himſelf by leaping into 
the ſea ; and was taken up by his men. But his 
valour did not protect him from being enflaved, 
together with his people; however, the Samorin 
granted their releaſe, out of. reſpe& to the India- 
company, upon being paid 4000 piaſtres by way 
of ranſom; and two 'piaſtres to the widow of 
every man who periſhed in this engagement, amount. 
ing to 2500 piaſters ; which in all, is more than 
5000 |. Engliſh. 

Captain Clark, and his People, had better luck 
than a poor Carmelite friar, whom theſe eh 
ans tortured in ſuch a manner, to haſten the 
ment of his ranſom, that one of his legs, and one 
of his arms, was ever after ſhorter than its cor - 
ee N limb. 


CHAP. X. 


of the practi ce 2 of phyſie in Golconda. Of the dia- 
mond mine; of the value and ways of finding dia- 
monde, rubies, and other precious ſtones, together 
with coral, m»jk and amber, A — dejeription 
of the e m of Bouton. 


ILL: over; the kingdom of Golconda and Vin 

pour, there are no ſuch perſons as phyſici- 
ans, except ſome few that attend upon kings and 
princes, and adminiſter noſtrums, feeling at the 
ſame time the pulſe of the perſon who conſults 


them; for which they are rewarded with a ſmall 
piece of money, not more in value than ſixpence. 


But the moſt remarkable practitioners in phyſic 
are the women, who pretend to be well acquaint- 
ed with every diſorder, and the remedy proper to 
controul its progreſs. Theſe connoiſſeurs may be 
ſeen every morning in the fields, culling of fimples,” 
and 
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46 THE TRAVELS OF 
and gathering herbs about ſun-riſe, or ſoon after 
the fallng.of i.. n 
While our author was at Golconda, he lodged 
for ſome time at the houſe of a Dutch ſurgeon, 
who had ventured to let the king blood in four 
places under the tongue; and he performed the 
operation ſo well, that he dre barely eight ounces, 
which was the exact quantity preſcribed by the 
phyſicians, in order to eaſe his majeſty of the head 
ach. He was introduced into the royal preſence, 
by three eunuchs, and four old women, having 
been previouſly bathed, anointed with aromatic 
drugs, and equipped with a habit made in the fa- 
ſhion of the country; the king gave him for his 
pains 300 pagods, the value of each of which is 
half a piſtole: he afterwards let the queen blood 


in her arm, who rewarded him with fifty pagods, 


and alſo the queen-mother, who preſented him 
with thirty, and ſome pieces of gold tiſſue. Per- 
haps, theſe ladies were not compelled to this ope- 
ration, by their ill ſtate of health; but rather in- 
fluenced by the curioſity of ſeeing a handſome 
young fellow, which is a ſight to them, who are 
kept up from the converſation and commerce of 
all mankind. Through the intereſt of Mr. Dean, 
our author had an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the king's firſt phyſician, who prevailed upon 
that monarch to take a view of ſome curious pearl, 


which he had to diſpoſe of, but they could not- 


agree about the price, and an eunuch in waiting, 
who pretended to ſay they were very dear, was 
tartly told by our author, That whatever might 
be his {kill in ſlaves, he had none in pearls.” What- 
ever jewels or curioſities are here admitted to the 
king's inſpection, are put in a bag, and ſealed up 
with the merchant's own ſignet, which no body is 
allowed to break, but the king himſelf ; who re- 
turns them alſo ſealed up. | 

| | We 
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We ſhould have remarked, that while our au- 
thor was at Atmadabat, he ſold to the governor of 
Guzerat, a large quantity of valuable jewels, for 
which he was well paid, and his table Was every 
day ſupplied by his excellency's order, with four 
aer plates of Pilau, and other good proviſions; 
beſides which he was preſented with a complete 
habit of honour, which, together with the ſword 
and belt, was valued at 1000 rupees, and a horſe 
| which he ſold for four hundred. | 

There is a good diamond-mine, five days jour- 
ney from Golconda ; the ground about which is 
ſandy, and full of rocks; the diamonds are found 
in particular veins, and being grubbed up, toge- 
ther with dirt and duſt, are flung into a tub of 
water, where they are ſeparated, The miners of- 
ten flaw the diamonds in digging them up, ſo that 
they look like cryſtal. If the ſtones be clean, 
| they take care not to grind them much, for fear 
of diminiſhing their weight. The Indians are not 
of opinion, that the heavieſt ſtones are of the 
beſt luſtre, and their lapidaries cut the knots off 
the ſtone with much more dexterity than the Eu- 
ropeans. The king has two per cent. from thoſe 
to whom the mines belong, and he alſo levies a 
duty upon ſuch merchants as purchaſe liberty to 
dig for ſtones. The pay of the miners being only 
three pagods all the year long, they make no ſcru- 
ple of hiding a good ſtone, if they can do ſo con- 
veniently ; and indeed, this is very difficult as they 
have nothing on them but a ſlight rag to cover 
their nakedneſs ; however, they ſometimes ſwallow 
them; and it is not the firſt time, that the miner 
has hid a ſmall diamond in the cornea of his eye. 

The merchants that come to trade at the mines, 
fix their lodgings near at hand, and are conſtantly 
viſited by the maſter miners, with the ſtones that they 
have dug up; for which they commonly receive pay- 
ment 
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mentin bills of exchange, payable four days after 
date, and.if you = Ch longer out of their money, 
they will expect fifty pound intereſt for every hun- 
dred pound, per month. It is pleaſant enough to 
ſee the children of the merchants attending at the 
mines, to purchaſe tones, every one being fur- 
niſhed with his bag of gold, and his diamond- 
weights, nor is it eaſy to impoſe upon them. 

Bargains/ are here driven, without ſpeaking a 
ſingle word; the buyer ſits croſs-legged upon the 
ground by the ſeller, and having examined his 
wares, ſignifies by dumb ſhew, what he thinks they 


4 


are worth; thus, for example, a ſqueeze by the | 


hand, is as much as to ſay, I will give you 1000 
pagods; two ſqueezes, means 2000, and ſo on; 
five fingers held up are 5oo, &c. No perſon can 
be deceived. in the weight of the ſtones, that be- 
ing determined by a perſon who is paid for his 
trouble by the king; and has no intereſt in fa- 
vouring any body. When our author arrived 
here, he was welcomed by the governor ; who 
told him, he did not queſtion but he brought gold 
enough with him; to guard which, he ſupplied 
him with four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity, he aſ- 
ſured him, he might rely : he at the ſame time bad 
him be careful not to cheat the king, and told him, 
he might be ſure of good profit; a fentence that 
proved in the end, to be truth, 1 

Our author, in his return to Golconda, croſſed 
over a deep rapid river, upon a float of ozier 
twigs, covered with ox hides. He, on his arrival, 
underſtood, that the man was dead, to whom in 
his abſence, he had entruſted the care of his ef- 
fects; and he found his chamber-door ſealed up in 
two places, with the ſignet of the cadi or chief judge; 
and an officer of juſtice upon guard to protect it. 
Before he was permitted to enter, he was obliged 
to prove his property, by the teſtimony of his 

Ee oa | | banker, 
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banker, then the cadi's deputy b:oke the ſeals, and 
reſtored him to the poſſeſſion of | is { 1bſtance ; ob- 
liging him to examine carefully, whether or no he 
had loſt any thing; nor did the ſees attending all 
this trouble, amount to much more than four 
crowns and a halt, - 

Near Cowlour, in the neighbourhood of a river, 
there are found ſome very large ſtones, which are 
none of the cleareſt, partaking of the colour of 
the ſoil, and looking very often as if they were 
greaſy; When Mr. Tavernier was here, the perſons 
employed to work therein, were not leſs than ſixty 
thouſand, When they chuſe a particular place ta 
dig, before they begin, all the miners aſſembling, 
together with the maſter workmen, proſtrate them- 
ſelves three times before the image of one of their 
gods, which is attended by a prieſt, who repeats 
2 certain prayer ; and having marked the forehead 
of each of them with gum and ſaffron, he there- 
on ſticks ſeven or eight grains of rice, then every 
man waſhes himſelf with water, which he brings 
with him for that purpoſe; and is afterwards pre- 
ſented by the prieſt with a certain quantity of 1ice, 
upon a wooden platter; and a copper pot con- 
taining ſome ſugar and melted butter. The feaſt 
being over they fall to dig to the depth of ten, 
twelve, or fourteen feet, till water riſes upon them, 


| and then they leave off, and go into another place. 


The earth which they take up is thrown into 
little ciſterns of water, which is drained off after 
two or three days, and more poured on, till the 
dirt and filth is all carried away ; the remainder 


is then dryed in the ſun and winnowed like corn; 


It is afterwards ſpread very thin with, a rake; and 
pounded two or three times with a wooden ram- 
mer, and being winnowed again, they then pro- 
ceed to look for the diamonds, . 
Vo. II. D The 
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The mine of which we now ſpeak, chanced to 
be firſt diſcovered by a poor countryman, who 
digging the ground to ſow millet, turned up a 
ſtone that weighed twenty-five carats, which he 
fold to a diamond merchant at Golconda, being 
entirely ignorant of its value; the merchant, how. 
ever, 'made him a handſome recompence ; and en- 
gaging with ſome other moneyed men, immedi. 
ately ſet to work upon the ſpot, which conſider: 
ably repaid his toil; the ſtones running from ten 
to forty caracts and npwards ; and here was found 
that fine diamond which weighed five hundred 
carats, and was preſented to Aureng-Zeb. 

In the river Gouel, which diſcharges itſelf into 
the Ganges, diamonds are often found after the 
great rains in the neighbourhood of Soumelpour; 
the country about which is full of wood and 
much peſtered with robbers. It is ſaid that there 

are good diamonds to be found in the river Suc- 
cadan, in the iſland of Borneo, the largeſt iſland 
in the known world, but none of them are al. 
lowed to be exported. This iſland is governed 
by a woman, and the crown always devolves in 
the female line : the royal race, ſay they, being 
thus preſerved pure, it being eaſy enough to knoy 
the mother of a child, but it is very hard to al. 
certain the identity of its father. Such is the 

opinion which theſe iſlanders entertain of female 
.. oh | 

The value of precious ſtones is chiefly deter- 

mined 'by their hardneſs ; rubies, topazes, fap- 
phires, and amethiſts, are found in great plenty 
in the ifland of Ceylon, and in the kingdom of 
Pegu. The turquoiſe is found only in Perſus, 
but our author does not remember to have found 
any emeralds of oriental production. Diamonds 
of the blackeſt water, pearls of the whiteſt hu, 


fine bread, and women of the faireſt complexion, 
— a er Dag: * 
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are moſt valued all over the Eaſt: where do they 
not bear the ſame eſtimation? Pearls are found 
in oyſters near the city of Catifa, upon the coaſt 
of Arabia Fzlix ; alſo in the gulph of Perſia; off 
of one particular part of the ifland of Ceylon; 
and in ſeveral parts of the Weſt- Indies ſome oyſ- 
ters will produce ſix or ſeven pearls; and they 
thrive beſt after rainy weather; the fiſ commonly 
lies in twelve fathom water, five or fix leagues 
from the land. The driver carries with him a 
ſack, into which he puts whatever oyſters he takes 
up, and he is ſecured by a cord tied under each 
arm, having a ſtone of eighteen or twenty pound 
weight fixed to one of his toes, whereby he is pre- 
ſently ſunk. This he ſlips off, as ſoon as ever he 
reaches the bottom, where he ſtays to fill his ba 
as long as he can hold his breath. Theſe fellows 
will work for ten or twelve hours together, de- 
ſiring not more than half a quarter of an hour to 
reſt themſelves; ſome of them ſtuff their ears with 
cotton and compreſs, their noſes with pincers. 
There are others of them who will dare all the 
dangers of the deep without any previous prepa- 
ration. . | 

Coral, which is but little eſteemed in Europe, 
is highly valued in all other parts of the world; 
there are fiſheries of it on the coaſts of France, 
Sicily, and Catalonia, and the iſland of Majorca, 
It grows under hollow rocks, where there is a 
deep fea ; thoſe who fiſh for it having fixed upon 
the ſpot, ſink certain pieces of wood fixed a-croſs 
and balanced with a heavy piece of lead; there 
is a covering of hemp run round it, which helps 
to entangle it among the coral, and then it 
may perhaps require a conſiderable force to 
pull it up again. Every veſſel employed in this 
fiſhery is mann'd with ſeven failors and a boy: 
the time of their being out is from the be- 
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ginning of April to the end of July. There are 
ſome ſeaſons, at which a milky ſubſtance may be 
ſqueezed out of a branch of coral, which our au- 
thor ſuppoſes to be its ſeed; and coral is pro- 
duced, in his opinion, upon whatever body this 
ſeed chances to fall. He has ſeen, he ſays, a pome- 
granet taken out of the ſea, about which there 
has been a large quantity of coral entwined, nor 
for the engrafting of it can he otherwiſe account, 
He tells us he once ſaw in Marſeilles a piece of 
worm-eaten coral, as big as a man's fiſt ; in which, 
when it was cut in two, there was diſcovered a 
large worm, that ſtirred when taken out of its 
hole, and when it was replaced lived ſeveral 
months. The meaner ſort of people in almoft 
all the parts of Aſia, adorn themſelves with co- 
ral necklaces; and the Japoneſe have been known 
to give 20,000 crowns for a piece no bigger than 
a hen's egg ; but then it was very tranſparent, and 
without the leaſt flaw, 

Amber is another marine production found in 
the Baltic fea and other places; it is one of the 
beſt commodities that can be carried to China, 
where they burn it at all their grand enterfain- 
ments, becauſe it ſends forth a very grateful odour ; 
it is often found upon the ſea-ſhore in very large 
pieces. The crew of a Portugueſe ſhip bound 
from Goa to the Manila iſlands, being driven by 
a tempeſt upon an unknown iſland, picked up a 
lump of amber-greaſe that weighed thirty-three 
pounds, about which they had liked to have quar- 
relled, but were prevented by the captain, who 
adviſed them to keep and preſent it to the vicero) 
of Goa; by this inſinuation he got it into his own 
clutches, was commiſſioned to preſent it, and ob- 
tained a liberal reward, which he never permitted 


them to ſhare, 


A 
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Dutch commandant found a lump of the ſame 
production, weighing forty-two pounds, which he 
{ent to Batavia, but was turned out of his em- 
ployment as being ſuppoſed to have curtailed it, 
piece of it ſeeming to have been broken off. 

The bezoar, which may alſo be ranked among 
precious ſtones, is found in a wild goat, which is 
a native of Golconda; and feeds upon a remark- 
able ſhrub, the name of which our author has 
forgotten. The natives have found a way of coun- 
terfeiting this ſtone, which may be diſcovered by 
ſteeping it in water, where, if it retain its former 
weight, and cauſes no change in the colour of the 
liquid, then you may depend upon it its right. There 
is a ſort of bezoar ſtill better, but very ſcarce, 
found in the belly of the apes of the iſland of 
Macaſſar; and one of theſe not bigger than a nut, 
will ſell for one hundred crowns. 


', 


There is a ſtone taken out of the head of a 


porcupine, and ſometiæes ont of its belly, which 


is ſtill more precious than the bezoar; and both 
of them are reckoned great. antidotes agajnit poi- 
ſon 3 nor ſhould we in this place omit to mention 
the ſerpent ſtone, which cures the bite of a ſer- 
pent, or any other venomous creature almoſt im- 


| mediately. To cleanſe this ſtone after the opera- 


tion, it muſt be ſteeped in milk. The archbiſhop 
of Goa ſhewed one of them to Mr. Tavernier, 
which had cured him inſtantly of a bite received 
from a ſerpent, as he was carried half naked in 


his Palanquin, over a marſh, in the iſland of Salſete, 


a bite which would otherwiſe have been mortal. 
The Indians pretend that this ſtone is generated in 
the head of a ferpent, but our author is of opinion 
it is a compoſition, made by the Bramins, by whom 


only it is fold. Thoſe that are right good, will, 
upon being put into the mouth, leap up, and ad- 
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here to the palate ; or being put into a glaſs of 
water, will cauſe it to bubble as if a fire had been 
fixed underneath. 

There are ſerpents upon the coaſt of Melinda 
| of a monſtrous bigneſs, the ſkin of one of which 
is preſerved at Batavia, that when alive was ſaid 
to have been twenty-five feet long, and to have 
{wallowed a girl that was eighteen years old. On 
the hinder part' of the head theſe ſerpents have a 
hood, under which is found a ſtone, called the 
ſerpent- ſtone. Two of theſe rubbed together pro- 
duce a ſort of ſlime, which drank in water is a 
powerful antidote againſt poiſon. 

We ſhall now proceed to an account of that 
excellent commodity called muſk; it is cut from 
near the bladder of a creature found in the king- 
dom of Bouton. The quantity growing upon each 
beaſt is not bigger than an egg, and it looks at 
firſt like clotted blood : from the vaſt quantity 
ſold of this commodity, one would be apt to con- 
clade, that theſe creatures are extremely numer- 
ous: they are catched in ſnares, - when hunger 
forces them in the time of hard froſt down from 
the country towards the inhabited towns. If one 
of theſe bladders be taken proper care of, the 
ſcent ariſing from it will be ſo ſtrong as to give 
the head-ach to him who happens to be in the 
ſame room. 

Our author brought the ſein of one of theſ 
- beaſts ſtuffed to Paris; as the whole body of the 
animal is ſtrongly perfumed, it is uſual with the 
natives to impoſe upon purchaſers of this com- 
modity, by mixing it with the liver and blood, 
and tying it thus adulterated in bladders, they 
impoſe it upon people for real muſk. In theſe 


counterfeited bladders are bred certain animal-þ 


n that devour all the true perfume, ſo that 
When 
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when the buyer comes to examine his wares, he 
finds them worth nothing. 

At the city of Gorochepour, which is one of 
the mogul's frontier towns, bordering upon the 


kingdom of Bouton, this commodity pays a duty 


of twenty-five per cent. unleſs the merchants pre- 
viouſly take care to make a bargain with the cu- 
ſtom-houſe officer, who, to prevent them from 


taking another road, will accept of ſeven or eight 


per cent. by way of compolition, And this is 


| often done, although it lies through bleak de- 


farts, and hills covered with eternal ſnow.. It 
leads to Caboul where the caravans part, ſome 
for great Tartary, and others for Balch ; here it 


is the merchants. of Bouton barter their commo- 


dities for horſes, mules, and camels, there being 
little money in this country. 

Rhubarb, a drug of infinite uſe and value, is 
alſo brouglit with theſe caravans, which ſuffer 
great hardſhips between Gorochepour and the foot 
of the high mountains; it being a_ journey of 
eight or nine days thro! wide deſolate foreſts, 
abounding with wild elephants ;. and theſe beaſts 
making no noiſe as they tread, would ſurprize 
the caravans in ſearch of victuals, for otherwiſe 
they would do little harm, were not the mer- 
chants always upon the watch, keeping great 
fires, and. conſtantly diſcharging their pieces, 


People generally ride this journey upon oxen, ca- 


mels, or horſes, which are bred in the country, 
and will travel twenty leagues without ſtopping, 
yet they are ſo ſmall that the feet of a man mounted 
on the back of one of them will almoſt touch the 
ground. They are, however, very dear, and of 
great uſe in the narrow paſſes, which will admit 
of no carriage: this inconvenience, however, is 
attoned' for by the readineſs with which the moun- 
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taineers flock down upon the ſight of a caravan, 
offering their labour for little or nothing, to car 
men, goods, and proviſions, thro' theſe defilces, 
They carry travellers on a ſort of palanquin, which 
is a very eaſy conveyance. Moſt of theſe porters 


are women, and ſome travellers will tell you they 


are maids ; perhaps they are too ugly for tempta- 

tion. The time taken up in paſſing theſe moun- 

tains is eight days. 
Bouton is a plentiful country, abounding with 


good wine and ſtore of vegetables. The inhabi- 


tants are ſtrong and well-proportioned ; the wo- 
men are more hardy and vigorons than the men; 
they have flat noſes, and moſt of them have wens 
in their throats,” like the people of Tirol. They 
are ſtrangers to war, having ſcarcely any thing to 


Fear, or an enemy with whom to contend. On 


the north they are bounded by vaſt foreſts and 
deſolate tracts of land; to the eaſt and weſt they 


have nothing but bitter -water, and from Indoſtan 


on the ſouth they are divided by ſteep and craggy 
mountains : the few raja's which are in their 
neighbourhood, are not ſufficiently powerful to 
create any apprehenſion. | 

Both men and women wear upon their heads a 


kind of bonnet, ſhaped like a cann, which they 


adorn with boar's teeth and pieces of tortoiſe ſhell, 
variouſly ſhaped. The better ſort ornament it 
with coral and amber, of which they alſo make 
necklaces and bracelets ; with theſe laſt they co- 
ver their hands, from their wriſt to their elbow. 
They look upon a cow as the moſt uſeful animal 
in the world, therefore they never feed upon it; 
they eat of every ſort of fleſh without diſtinction; 
they are idolaters, reſembling the Chineſe in molt 
of their religious ceremonies ; like them too they 


burn great quantities of amber; and the my 
| chants 


AVE ( a2 
chants of Bouton, when at Patna, have been known 
to give thirty-five, nay forty roupies for a ferre of 
yellow amber, none of the pieces of which were 
larger than a nut, but then they were bright and 
tranſparent. The ſerre contains ſeventy- two pounds, 
and it is a ſort of admeaſurement uſed in many» | 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies.- | 

There is a medicinal ſeed: brought from this * 
country called wormreed, which is gathered from 
2 withered herb; the virtues of it are well known, - 
but it is extremely fcarce, conſequently: very va- 
luable. The women of Bouton are the beſt ar- 
tiſts, and ſome of the men employ themſelves in 
poliſhing tortoiſe and other ſea ſhells, which tie 
northern people wear as ear- rings and necklaces. 
Martins.are-very plenty all over this country, but the 
people are not at all ſkilled in the methods of kill- 
ing them, otherwiſe- the ſkins might prove as va- 
luable a commodity to the people of Bouton as 
they do to thoſe of Moſcovy. They pretend to 
have known the uſe of fire arms and gunpowder, 
for more than five hundred years; and this aſſer- 
tion they ſupport by the date ſtamped upon fome 
of their pieces of cannon, The exportation of 
fire arms is here expreſly forbid, otherwiſe our 
traveller would have brought one home with him, 
which he ſuppoſed to have been one hundred and 

eighty years old-z it would carry a ball of ar ' 
ounce weight; was ſhaped at the mouth like a 
tulip ; the- inſide was brightly poliſhed, and two 
thirds of the barrel were garniſhed. with emboſſed 
wires, and inlaid with flowrets of gold and ſilver. 

In the king's ſtables there are kept about fifty 
elephants, and twenty-five camels ; on each ok 
which is mounted an engineer and a piece of can- 
non, which will carry a half pound ball; theſe 
are always ready to be turned out upon any emer- 
. No king in the world is more feared or 
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reſpected by his ſubjects, who, when they ap- 


proach him, proſtrate themſelves on the ground, 


in the moſt abject manner, and when they retire 


they go backward; not daring to turn till they are 
quite ont of fight: nay, to ſuch a height do they 
carry this adulation, that they preſerve his excrement 


in a box dried to powder, and make preſents of it to 


their friends and acquaintance; nay, they even ſtrew 
it, when powdered, as ſcaſoning upon their meat, 
About his palace he has a conſtant guard of ſeven 
or 8000 men. Theſe are all the particulars that 
our author could colle& concerning Bonton, the 
extent of which country he imagines to be very 


conſiderable, tho' not in his power to determine. 


In his travels he met with ſome merchants who 
were natives of the kingdom of Tipra, they had 


wens in their throats like the inhabitants of Bou- 


ton; and ſome of theſe wens reached down to 
their nipple: they caſt up their accounts with 
little ſtones like agate, and ride upon oxen, horſes, 

or elephants; the latter is indeed peculiar to the 
king and the nobility ; who are alſo carried in 
palanquins. The natives of Tipra, with whom 
our author was acquainted, were notable topers, 
drinking large quantities of ſtrong liquor, and 
ſighing heartily when told there was no more to 


be had. A man would be fifteen days in crofling 


the country of. the king of Tipra, whoſe riches 
conſiſt in what he extracts from a mine of indit- 


ferent gold; in which he obliges all his ſubjects, 


4 few of the prime nobility excepted, to work ſix 
in the year. He has beſides a manufacture 


of coarſe ſilk, which, together with his gold, he 


13 into o Chips, where! it is mw for ſilver. 
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CHAP; XI. 


An account of Goa; our author's reception there, and 
various adventures. He embarks for Batavia; 7s- 

| ill-uſed there, goes 10 Bantum ; has an audience f 
the king ; a deſcription of him and his courts; Ar. 
Tavernier returns to Europe; a ſhort review of © 
the different commodities, which: are the moſt valu- 


able exports of the eaſt; 


LTHOUGH Mr. Tavernier's accounts abound: 
with entertainment; and are reckoned quite 
authentic; yet they are ſo diffuſed and irregular;. 
that it is impoſſible to join them together; for the 
relations that he makes of his ſix voyages into Per- 
ſia and Eaſt-India, are ſtrangely jumbled. For 
this reaſon, we hope our reader will excuſe the 
want of order, whereof this extract may be juſtly 
accuſed, and at the ſame time we beg leave to aſ- 
jure him, that to the beſt of our power, we en- 
deavour to ſelect the gold from the droſs, for his: 
greater ſatisfaction; and being perſuaded he will 
not take amiſs, a preamble, which appears to us 
extremely neceſſary ; we ſhall follow. our author 
into Goa, he arrives in that city on the-25th of Ja- 
nuary, 1748 : and he tells. us; that he was well-- 
received by the viceroy Don Philip Maſcaregnas, 
who lived in the moſt ſamptuous manner ; admit- 
ing no perſon whatſoever to fit at the ſame table 
with him, his officers dining on one ſide, and di- 
vided from him by a ſmall partition, as is uſual ins 
the courts of the German princes. He as a good 
gunner, and expreſſed! himſelf much obliged: to 
our author for a curious piſtol, with which he 
preſented to him; it was the gift of the French: 
conſul at Aleppo, and had not the fellow of it: 
D & been 
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been loſt, the pair would have been preſented to 
+ the baſhaw, | 


He was alſo well received by the archbiſhop and 
the grand inquiſitor. When he firſt intended to 
Have waited upon the latter, he was told, that his 


excellency was engaged in writing letters to Portu- 
gal, there being two ſhips in the harbour ready 


to weigh anchor; however, he was admitted to an 
interview upon a fecond viſit, after having been 
detained about a quarter of an hourina large hall; 
the inquiſitor fat at a. table, as large as a billiard- 
table, which was: covered with green cloth, as 
were all the ſtools: and chairs in the ſame room, 


which was but a ſmall one. The firſt thing con- 


cerning which he queſtioned our author was his 
religion, and he having anſwered that he was a 
proteſtant, born of parents who. made the ſame: 
profeſſion, the inquiſitor told him he was welcome, 
and made a ſignal for ſome more company; where- 
upon the hangings were held up, and about a do- 
zen of the clergy preceeded by two auguſtinian- 
friars, two dominicans, and two barefooted car- 
melites made their appearance; to whom Mr. Ta- 
vernier was introduced, and they tell into a fami- 
lar converſation, the greateſt part of which 
turned chiefly upon our author, and. related to his 
travels; with his accounts of which, they were 


all extremely pleaſed ; he dined with the inquiſt- 


tor by invitation ſome few days after, at a houſe, 
or rather palace belonging to the caxmelites, the 
magnificence of which was prodigious. | 
It was built by a very devout gentleman, whoſe 
anceſtors had 'made a large fortune in trade; and 
he intended to have given it to the Auguſtinian 
Friars, provided they would have conſented to his 
being interred on the right fide of the altar ; and 
to erect over him a very ſumptuous monument; 


but they refuſed him this favour, becauſe he was 
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à leper, affirming, by way of excuſe, that - the 
fodk on which he had fixed, was peculiar to the 
viceroy; this behaviour irritated the devotee ſo 
much, that he never went after into the convent 
of Auguſtinians, but performed his future devo- 
tions among the Carmelites, who received him 
with open arms. He bequeathed his eſtate to them, 


and they buried him according to his defire with | 


great pomp, near the high altar. 

Goa is over- run with prieſts of all orders, as well 
| circular as popular; the jeſuits have built a ſtately 
college, which choaks up the proſpect of the Au- 
guſtinian friars,. who fooliſhly diſpoſed of it, not 
foreſeeing their intentions. In. the year 1663, this 
college was accidentally burnt down to the ground 
in the night time, and the rebuilding of it coſt 
above 60,000 crowns, The jeſuits at Goa are call- 


ed Pauliſts, from their great church being dedicat- 


ed to St. Paul, and they are diſtinguiſhed by,wear- 
ing on their heads a covering, like the crown of 
a hat, without any brims; they have five houſes 
belonging to them, in one of which there are ſons 
4ine paintings. 

The hoſpital at Goa, was ſome years ago the 
moſt celebrated for its charity in India; but in the 
days of our traveller it had fallen much to decay. 
Goa lies about ten leagues from the mouth of the 
river Mandoua, in an iſland, the circumference of 


which is about ſeven leagues, Lat. 15. deg. 32. 


min, It is large and well-built, the houſes being 
of ſtone, the viceroy's palace has a number of very 
ſpacious apartments, well furniſhed with pictures, 
and were not the city ſo cloſely ſurrounded by hills, 
it would certainly be better inhabited and the air 
much more wholeſome. The intolerable pride of 
the Portugueſe, and their contem pt for the Dutch, 
has given the latter an ee to run away 
: | with 
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62 THE TRAVELS OF 
with the chief branches of their commerce; {9 


that the ſplendor of Goa viſibly. declines every day, 


and perſons whom our author has known to live 
in affluence, when he firſt went to Goa, have come 
to him begging alms on his ſecond voyage thither, 
Nor even thus reduced, do they abate in the leaſt 
of their natural haughtineſs, for the women will 
go from door to door in their palanquit, attend. 
ed by a boy whom they ſend to beg for them; 
with them they carry certificates, ſigned by ſome 
of their clergy, atteſting their former circumſtances, 
and relating the oceaſion of their diſtreſſes. If 
theſe beggars chance to be handſome, they are, 
perhaps, invited in, and entertained: till the fol. 
lowing day; every Portugueſe, let him be ever 


| fuch a raſcal, aſſumes the title of Don, and calls 


Himſelf gentleman, as ſoon as he has made the 
Cape of Good-hope; nor is it their names only 
that they change, but their nature undergoes a 
ſtrange metamorphoſis, for never were people ſo 
revengeful, ſo jealous, ſo: abſolutely wicked as the 
Portugueſe; they will run the moft. extravagant 
lengths to gratify their vengeance, and being cow- 
ards themſelves, the common fate of villains, they 
have black ſlaves always ready at their command; 
to per petrate the moſt atrocious cruelties. They 
have been known to fire into a church, becauſe the 


object of their enmity. made one of the congrega · 
tion. The natives of the country are black, and 


they are kept in very ſtrict ſubjection. If one of 
them ſtrikes a white; he pays for the inſult with 


the loſs of his right-hand; nor will any thing ex- 


euſe the penalty. They are courageous, valiant, 
ſenſible and docile, but the Portugueſe permit 
them to bear no offices among them; however, 
they practiſe the law as attorneys and ſcriveners, 
ſhewing themſelves well; Killed in chicanery; ſome · 
times the Portugueſe make them their ſu perro 
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of their commercial affairs, whereby they make 
great fortunes, eſpecially in the Philippine iſlands, 
where ſome of them have been known to offer to 
the viceroy 20, 00 crowns for permiſſion to wear 
ſhoes and: ſtockings, from the uſe whereof they 


are ſtrictly interdicted, and you ſhall ſee ſome of 


them habited in the richeſt manner, and followed 
by a train of thirty black ſlaves, but bare · footed. 
E The natives of Goa are idolaters, worſhipping ſe- 
veral ſorts of images, which according to them 
bear the ſemblance of beings that have done them 
good. Among others, they have a prodigious: 
veneration for apes, and they uſed to make pro- 
ceſſions to the bones and nails of an ape 
that were kept in a pagod at Salſete, but the 
cheſt, wherein theſe reliques were contained, was. 
removed by order of the inquiſition, and thrown: 
into the fea, at the diſtance of twenty leagues from 
ſhore, for fear that the idolators ſhould have en- 
deavoured to fiſh them up, and it is certain, that 
had theſe reliques been burned; they would have: 
caked together their aſhes, and been thereby fur- 
niſhed with new food for ſuperſtition : they offer- 
ed the holy fathers a very large ſum of money to- 
lave theſe favourite remains, but all to no purpoſe. 
When Goa was: in its flouriſhing ſituation, the 
place of viceroy was one of the moſt lucrative em- 
ployments in the world, their being in the gift of 
it, five. governments of prodigious. conſequence, 
dz. thoſe of Mozambique, Malaca, Ormus, Maſ- 
cate, and Ceylon; beſides, many other profitable: 
polts, not only in Goa, but in other parts of In- 
dia. The governor of Moſambique traffics for 
elephants teeth and ambergreaſe, with the negroes: 


inhabiting the coaſts of Melinda, and enjoys his 


poſt for three years, during which time he has it 
in his power to clear 4 or 500,000-crowns. The 


kcond government, is that of Malaca, gs 
. ; 2 
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54 THE TRAVELS OF 
the ſtreights of which, veſſels bound from Gos, 
Japan, Chin, Cochin China, Java, Macaſſar, malt. 
neceſſarily paſs, being obliged to take a diſcharge: 
from the cuſtomhouſe. The third government is 
that of Ormus, to which all veſſels paſſing through 
the Perſian gulph were ſometime ſince forced 
to pay tribute, as well as thoſe employed in the 
pearl-fiſnery. The fourth government is that of 
Maſcate, under the point of which place, all ſhips 
bound from India, the Perſian gulph and the coaſt 
of Melinda, are obliged to touch for water, and 
if they refuſe to pay four per cent. for their car- 
goes, the govetnor bad galeaſnes ready to {ink 
them. From theſe exactions he derived a conſidera- 
ble profit. The fifth and worſt government, is that 
of Ceylon, worth about ten thouſand crowns a 
year. From the manner in which Mr. Tavernier 
ſpeaks of the viceroyalty of Goa, and its depen- 
dencies, its privileges and profits appear, in his 
time, to have been greatly-curtailed, and ſome of the 
governments mentioned by him were no longer 
under its juriſdiction, - Goa, when in its moſt flou- 
riſhing ſtate, was one of the beſt places in the 
world for a man of good underſtanding, and a 
ſound conſtitution to make his fortune in, though: 
without one farthing wherewith to begin, the trade 
of this iſland being not. only very extenſive, but Wi + 
extremely profitable, yielding ſeldom leſs than 30 ll ,, 
per cent upon a ſucceſsful voyage. The ſhips a- e 
ways ſailed under a ſtrong guard of armed veſſels, d 
to protect them from being plundered by the Ma- + 
vares; and every Portugueſe that ſerve the go- in 
vernment in quality of a private ſoldier, was, at WM £- 
the end of nine years, preferred to ſome command, ra 
either by land or ſea, and allowed to trade, finding WM +; 
people enough ready to aſſiſt him at the rate of au ſe. 
hundred per cent. running the hazard of loſing G 
their money in caſe the veſſel. chanced to be ca 
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away; and if ſhe proſpered, they were ſure of 
2 conſiderable dividend. The ſoil of Goa pro- 
duces good corn, rice, and variety of fruits, amongſt 
which we may reckon a pippin, deliciouſly flavour- 
ed. The inquiſition at Goa is exerciſed in a moſt 
arbitrary manner; the goods and wearing apparel _ 
of every perſon whom they have ſeized are mentioned 
in an exact liſt, in order to be returned when the 
priſoner is reſtored to his liberty, but what-ever 
gold, filver, or jewels he is poſſeſſed of are car- 
ried to the inquiſitor, to defray the expences 
Jof the proceſs. It is managed by the clergy 
of the church of St. Thomas, who repining at the 
| ſuperior abilities of a © clergyman, called father 
Ephraim, whoſe eloquence, goodneſs, and know- 
ledge, drew a large congregation to Madreſpatan, 
contrived to have him ſurpriſed and clapped up in 
one of their priſons. The good father continued 
in confinement upwards of two months, nor did 
the interpoſition of the French king, exerted in 
his favour, avail him in the leaſt ; nay, even the 
pope threatened to excommunicate all the clergy of 
| Goa upon his account, and this was not ſufficient to 
procure him his liberty, which heat length obtained, 
through the friendſhip of the king of Golconda, 
who would have burnt the town about their ears, 
in caſe they had not freed him. He was a great 
favourite with the king of Golconda, with whom he 
was well-acquainted, and indeed was beloved by 
every one that knew him; the uſage of this gentleman, 
during his confinement, was extremely bad, and he 
there loſt one 'of his eyes. He was a man of great 
integrity, and abſolutely affirmed, that the coun- 
ſellors of the inquiſition were ſo extremely igno- 
rant, they ſcarcely knew a text in ſcripture. When 
the order arrived for his releaſe, he actually refu- 
{ed to go out of priſon, until all the religious of 
Goa came to fetch him in a ſolemn proceſſion. - 
e | N He - 
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He went to Bagnagar to return thanks in perſon 
to the king of Golconda, who would fain have 
perſuaded him to ſojourn at his court, but finding 
him determined to return to his convent at Madrel- 
patan, he preſented him with an ox, two ſervants, 
and a ſufficiency of money. to bear his expences; 
Our author brought with him from Goa to Heylon, 
a French gentleman,. called Belloy, who was un- 
der the care of the inquiſition; a circumſtance of 
which he was ignorant; this gentleman was im- 
prudent enough to return again to Goa, where he 
was two years-impriſoned, and going to one of the 
Dutch ſettlements from which he had formerly de. 
ſerted, he was ſeized, and put on board a veſſel 
bound to Batavia, the maſter of which, by order 
of his ſuperiors, tied him up in a ſack, and flung 
him into the ſea. From Goa, our author ſet out 
for Mangrela, a ſea- port town in the kingdom of 
Viſapour, eight leagues diſtant from Goa, where 
he embarked: for Batavia, on the 14th of April, 
1648. this is one of the beſt roads in all India, 
and ſhips uſually touch here for freſh: proviſions 
In their voyage they touched at Bohenour, where 
they bargained! with the king for ſome rice; they 
found this monarch in one of the chief of a do- 
zen huts, covered with palm- leaves; he ſat up- 
on a piece of Perſian tapeſtry, and was furround- 


ed by five or ſix women, ſome of whom were em- 


ployed in fanning: him with peacocks feathers, 
while others filled his pipe with tobacco, and ſup 
plied him with beatle.  'There were two elephants 
in his train, and 200 men, armed with bows and 
arrows, he received them extremely well, and treat 
ed them with tari, or new palm-wine, which gave 
Tavernier the head - ach, the ſtrength of it was ſaid to 
be occaſioned by the palms being planted near ſome 
pepper - trees. When they had completed their bult 
refs, they reimbarked on board their veſſels, and 
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were driven by bad weather into Ponte da Galla, 
where they ſtaid to the 25th of May, and then 
failed for Batavia. The Dutch company at this 
place gave our author a very indifferent reception, 
and the council proſecuted him, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion, that he had ſecretly imported diamonds, for 
the uſe of M. Conſtant, at Surat; but they could 
make nothing of the proceſs. Reſenting this uſage, 
he hired a ſmall bark to carry him to Bantam, 
taking along with him his own. brother, who was 
well {killed in the Malayan language, which is as 


8 univerſal in the eaſt, as the Latin in the weſt. 


On his arrival in this kingdom, his firſt viſit 
was to the Engliſh reſident, who entertained him 
very kindly, and furniſhed him with a lodging in 
his own houſe, He then ſent his brother to the 
king, with his reſpects, and to be informed, when 
he might have the liberty of paying his compli- 
ments to his majeſty; that monarch, in return, 
deſired him to come as ſoon as he pleaſed, and to 
bring with him ſome of his beſt jewels; but hav- 
ing been formerly acquainted with his brother, him 
he detained. This proceeding gave him great un- 
eaſineſs, and made him heſitate, whether he ſnould 
venture to go to court. At length, he determined 
in the affirmative, and carried with him rings, 
and bracelets of diamonds and rubies, &c. to the 
value of 12 or 1 3000 roupies. 1 

On his coming into the royal preſence, he found 
things wear an aſpect very different from what he 
expected; for his brother was fitting at table with 
the king, and three of his principal officers, hav- 
ing before them five plates of rice differently co- 
loured; with good Spaniſh wine, ſeveral ſorts of 
ſherbet, and ſtrong waters; of the laſt of theſez. 
the king offered our author a fall glaſs, but un · 
derſtanding that he never drank any ſuch liquor, 
he commanded it to be changed for a a of 

e ack, 
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Tack. - After which he roſe up and ſeated himſelf 
in an elbow-chair, the arms of Which were-gilded : 
on each ſide of him ſtood a perſon, fanning him 
with long peacocks feathers; and behind him was 
an old black woman, who fed him with betle, 
araque, and pearl -duſt diſſolved, which ſhe fit 
beat up” together, in a golden mortar; and then 
put it into his mouth, as if ſhe was feeding a 
child ; for he had loſt all his teeth, by frequent 
- uſe of betle and tobacco. A Perſian carpet was 
| ſpread under his feet, which were bare, as well 
as his legs; his body, down to the knees, was 
fwathed round with callicoe; on his head was 
tied a ſort of three-cornered handkerchief ; his WM 
hair was extremely long and twiſted ; and, by the 
fide of his chair, ſtood a pair of ſandals, the ſtraps BN" 
of which were embroidered round with gold and 


pearls. His palace has nothing ſuperb about it, d 
being a fquare piece of building, encompaſſed with b 
Pillars of different colours; the floor is lined with 4 


matting, made of the rind of a certain tree, which 
fleas, and other ſmall inſects will carefully avoid, 
The roof was covered with cocoa branches; the 
room in which he fat, was ſupported by four large 
_ Pillars; diſtant from each other forty feet; and 
under a contiguous building of almoſt the ſame 
dimenſions, were ſixteen of his beſt elephants. 
Of theſe he has a great number trained to war, 
that would ſtand fire; his haram, or ſeraglio, ap- 
peared to be but a pitiful apartment, if a judg- 
ment of its elegance- may be allowed to be draw! 
from the ſpecimen. of it, which fell beneath our 
author's inſpection; that being no more than the 
walls incloſing it, which were compoſed of eartl 
and cow-dung. They that day dealt for 20000 
roupees, whereby it is not unlikely that he had 
ſtripped his treaſury. Our author and his brother i 
attended him by his own deſire the enſuing days 


when 
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when they found him accompanied by a moulah, 
who read and explained to him ſome paſſages in 
the Khoran. we 

The lecture being ended, his majeſty aroſe, and 
went to prayers; he then ſent for a Turkiſh dag- 
ger, the handle of which was gold, thinly ſet with 
diamonds ; it was a preſent to him from the queen 
of Borneo, and he wanting it to be ſtill farther en- 
riched, inſiſted upon Mr. Tavernier's carrying it 
with him for that end to Batavia ; a requeſt where- 
with he according complied, embarking for that 


C city the ſame night, and returning to Bantan in 


twenty days, with the dagger unfiniſhed, not be- 


ing able to execute it as the king wonld have 


wiſhed, However, he was not at all angry about 
it, but received him with as much good-nature as 
ever; dealing with him for more jewels, and or- 
dering him to be provided for in one of his own 
houſes ; beſides which pieces of civility, he par- 
doned his brother for having killed a faquir, who 
had lain in wait to aſſaſſinate them both. 

The faquirs, are a kind of religious madmen, 
who, on their return from Mecca, think it meri- 
torious to ſtab every perſon that they. meet, who 
do not ſubſcribe to the laws of Mahomet, and are 
worked up with enthufiaſtic zeal. They ſcour 
themoſt populous ſtreets, ftriking all they meet with 
poniards, the better half of which are poiſoned, 
and if any of them chance to fall, by the hand of 
any one whom they aſlail, the rabble of the maho- 
metans gather up, and inter his body, erecting to 
his memory a tomb, and canonizing him as a 
ſaint, In the year 1662, one of thefe deſpera- 
does, who was juſt landed at Souali, from Mecca, 
attacked ſeveral Dutch mariners, that were unlad- 
Ing goods in the harbour, ſeventeen of whom he 
wounded, and thirteen of the number died ſoon 
after, A centinel ſtanding near the teat of the 
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70 THE TRAVELS OF 
governor, and principal merchants, ſhot him thro 
the body with a muſket-ball, and he never ſpoke 
more. His companions took up the body, and 
buried it with great pomp, raiſing upon the ſpot 
an handſome monument, where, over and over, 
they put up banners, which the Engliſh and Dutch 
as often pulled down. 
While our author remained at Batavia, his bro. 
ther died, to bury whom, it coſt him upward; 
of 1220 French livres. Being about to return 
to Europe, he laid out his money in debentures 
of the ſervants of the Holland company; Which 
debentures, when purchaſed and paid for, thc 
general and council of Batavia obliged him u 
. deliver into their hands, giving him a bill upon | 
the company in Holland; the acceptance of which | 
had he refuſed, he had been clapped into priſon; ; 
and he was engaged in a law-ſuit for five yen { 
and more, aſter his arrival in Holland, before h 
. could recover this bill ; being at length obliged to 


compound the matter, and to fit down contetMf f 
with a conſiderable loſs ; although the vice- adm t 
ral of the fleet, in whoſe ſhip he returned home b 
and ſeveral of the officers, were witneſſes to th o 
. juſtice of his demand. He could not indeed e li 
. pet much better uſage from the Dutch in te t 
| Faſt. Indies, whoſe unfaithful dealings are too wel 
known to all to need from us a comment. ar 

The next day after Mr. Tavernier had hee w 
thus plundered according to law, he went ol an 
board the vice-admiral's ſhip, where he was hand rie 
ſomely accommodated, and in fifty-five days mai ca 
the Cape of Good-hope; the inhabitants of what wi 
are called Hottentots ; nor does the world pi!" gr 
duce a race more ſavage and contemptible. Ih ap: 
have no ſenſe of ſhame, though a few of tne ed 


cover their nudities with a rag. Religion the jea 
have none, and they are ſtrangers to the value fi ce 
go 
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gald and ſilver. No noiſe can be more diſagree- 
able than that of their chattering; they cover them- 
ſelves with ſkins of beaſts, the hairy ſide of which 
they turn out in winter, and the fleſhy ſide in ſum- 
mer. Both men and women are ſquat and lean. 
When a male child is born to them, the mother 
cuts off its right teſticle, an operation which they 
think gives him celerity; preſenting to him, at the 
ſame time, a draught of water, and a chew of to- 
bacco. They feed upon guts and garbage, and 
ſtink moſt abominably ; this latter quality as well 
| as their deep blackneſs, is owing to the rubbing 
themſelves over with greaſe; or a certain unctuous 
compound, the frequent uſe of which, they ſay, 
preſerves them from the dropſy; a diſorder where- 
to the natives of Abyſlinia, and the African blacks 
in general, are extremely liable. Yet they have 
ſome knowledge in ſimples, which they manifeſt 
in the cure of green wounds and ulcers. . 

As ſoon as a ſhip appears in ſight, the natives 
bring down their cattle to the water-ſide, where 
they barter them for old iron, ſtrong water, and 
beads of agate or cryſtal; if they do not like the 
offers made them for - their herds, they fly like - 
lightning to the woods, and their cattle follow 
them, upon a whiſtle, with equal ſpeed. 

The cape lies in 33 deg. and ſome odd minutes; 
and here is a handſome town built by the Dutch, 
which is well inhabited. It is uſual for them now 
and then to ſend parties of ſoldiers upon diſcove- 
ries up the country; it happened once, that a lion 
came down upon one of theſe parties, as the men, 
who were very weary, had fallen aſleep round a 
great fire, which they had kindled, to prevent the 
approach of wild beaſts: and he had already ſeiz- 
ed one of the ſoldiers by the arm, when the ſer- 
jeant, who at that inſtant happened to rouſe, per- 
ceived, and ſhot him dead with his piece. Nor 

Was 
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was it without difficulty, that he could afterwards 
diſengage the ſoldier's arm from the lion's mouth, 
From hence it appears that it is a vulgar error, to 
image that lions and wild beaſts are ſcared by fire, 
In the Dutch fort, they preſerve many ſkins of lions, 
tygers, and amongſt the reſt, there is hung up the 
fkin of a horſe, which had been killed by the na. 
tives; it is white, ſtreaked with black, reſembling 
in ſome meaſure the ſkin of a * tyger.. They have 
plenty of oftriches, which boiled when young are 
very comfortable food; they have alſo a bird, re. 


ſembling a gooſe, which lays a well-taſted egg ! 
that has no yolk ;' theſe birds are good eating, 
but very fiſhy. The inhabitants having ſqueez- if « 
ed out the filth contained in the intrails of Wi 
the beaſts, they will wrap the empty guts round i 7 
their legs, and wear them by way of ornamental p 
-buſkins. Of thefe the women are particularly fond, b 
and fo very hot is the conſtitution of the women, d 
that if a man chances to ſet his foot in the urine fc 
made by one of that ſex during her menſes, a vio- Wit! 
lent head-ach will enſue, and a fever, which it Ml ve 

not checked in its progreſs, often proves peltilen- Wi 
tial. The Hottentots are very fond of a root Wh ge 
which looks like ſkerret, and when ground to th. 
flour, taſtes like a walnut. This they eat with air 

raw fiſh and with every other ſort of aliment. Wi to 
They alſo feed upon the fleſh of tortoiſes, having WW Wh 
firſt made their ſhell fly off, by heating them be-: ma 
fore the fire. S 1) 
When they go a hunting, which they do n ee 
great droves, they yell in ſo horrid a manner, ¶ Pu 
that it is ſaid they difmay even the lions themſelves, N Veſſ 
The general of Batavia having taken one of the 4 | 
e 


ob The animal which Mr, Tavernier thus deſcribes, he cer- to u 
tainly miſcalls in naming it a horſe; it appears rather to be the 
the wild aſs of the Cape, of which we ſhall hereafter ſpeak 2 50 


peo 


more largely, > 


people when young from the parents, gave him a 
regular education; and after having kept him many 
years in his ſervice, ſent him back to the Cape, 
hoping, through his interpoſition, to bind his 
countrymen more ſtrongly to the Dutch intereſt. 
But in this he was deceived, for the poor wretch 
returned like a dog to his vomit ; and, no ſooner 


did he land upon his native ſhore, than he tore off 


his cloaths, and ran wild once more among the 
woods. i e 
The Dutch company, inſtead of permitting a 
Frenchman to marry one of their female ſervants, 
vwvhom he got with child, mulcted her in the ſum of 
one hundred livres, which was certainly a puniſh- 
ment too ſevere to be inflifted upon one of her 
rank in life. This wench, though born of black 
parents, was a white, and her greateſt defect was 
being flat- noſed. Having remained twenty two 
days at the Cape of Good-Hope, the flect ſteered 
for St. Helens, which they generally reach in leſs 
than eighteen days, the wind blowing all the time 
very fair. | „ 
In this iſland is great plenty of wild hogs, ſheep, 
geeſe, ducks, and all kind of poultry, which with 
the vegetables of the ſoil, and the ſalubrity of the 
air, contribute greatly to reſtore the ſick mariners 
to their health. Here are fine citrons and oranges, 
which have been planted by the Portugueſe, who 
make every place, at which they touch, the better 
for them: whereas the Dutch grub up and deſtroy 
every thing wherever they ſet footing. While the 
Dutch fleet continued in this road, a Portugueſe 
5, Veſſel, bound to the Peruvian mines, with a cargo 
ce of ſlaves, put in here for refreſhments ; ſome of 
bheſe wretches happening to be told of the miſeries 
cer- to which they were fated in this dreadful ſervice 
the account impreſſed them ſo very ſtrongly, that 
250 of them flung themſelves into the ſea, They 
eo Vor. II. e had 
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had their information from a Hollander who un- 
derſtood their language. VVV 
Our author had a proſperous voyage to Fluſhing, 
where he went aſhore, having firſt ſet his mark 
upon his cheſts; for all people coming from the 
Eaſt-Indies, are obliged to depoſit their baggage 
in the warehouſe of the company, where they are 
ſearched, leaſt they ſhould contain contraband 
goods. However, one of the directors or ſearch- 
ers, who was a native of Horn, returned Mr, Ta. 
vernier's keys, without opening . or, tumbling his 
effects, though very. much againſt the will of : 
Zealander, who was alſo in the direction. 
Perhaps, it will not be amiſs, if we here take a 
ſhort view of ſuch commodities as are brought 
out of India, and the Mogul's dominions, into Eu- 
rope. : Es 5 
. a village in Bengal, called Kaſembaſar, 
there are yearly exported 22, ooo bales, and up- 
wards, of ſilk; every bale being a hundred weight, 
One third of it is bought up by the Dutch, and 
the reſt by the merchants of Tartary and Indoſtan 
This filk, in the kingdom of Guzerat, is wrought 
into carpets, intermixed with gold and filver ; into 


ſatins and taffaties ; or elſe into a plain flowered M uf: 
ſilk, which is extremely thin, and exported by the ¶ ver 
Dutch to the Philippine iflands, as well as w il 
Borneo, Java, and Sumatra. There is a canal ff. the 
teen leagues long, cut from Kaſambaſar to the ther 
Ganges ; down which the Hollanders ſend thei not 


goods to be embarked on board the company" lay! 
ſhips. | | | 

Painted callicoes are brought from Golcond: 
and Maſlipatan, as well as from the dominions « 
the great Mogul; but thoſe manufactured in the 
latter are nothing equal to the former, either i 
fineneſs, or in patterns. White callicoes are bro 
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from Agra and Bengal; and owe the beauty of their 
colour to their being dipped in lemon- water: they 
are wrought extremely fine: Mahomet Alibeg, 
on his return to Perſia, out of India, where he 
had been ambaſſador, preſented to Sha Sef II. a 
cocoa-nut, about the ſize of an oſtrich egg, which 
was richly beſet with pearls, and within it was en- 
cloſed a callico turban, fixty cubits long, of pro- 
digious fineneſs. $i | | 

Indigo is brought from ſeveral parts of the Mo- 
gul's dominions, it is made of an herb not unlike 
| hemp, and ſown every year after the rains. They 
cut it three times, but the firſt crop is always the 
WY beſt, yielding a fine violet blue, more briſk and 
lively than that ariſing from the two others. When 
cut, it is thrown into a pit half full of water, 
where it is left to ſoak for ſeveral days, being con- 
ſtantly bruiſed until it becomes a perfe&t mud; 
then the water being drained off, the ſediment is - 
taken up in baſkets, and dried in the fields, where 
it is made into cakes ; and the merchants, before 
they embark it for Europe, take care to have it 
well ſifted, that they may not pay for unneceſſary 


10 i weight. They ſell the duſt to the. natives; who 
el Wi uſe it in dying their callicoes. The ſifters muſt be 
the Wi very careful not to let any of it get up their noſ- 
10 Witrils, for it is as poiſonous as ſubtile; wherefore, 
fl. hey wrap their heads in a thick cloth, in which 


there are only two ſmall holes for their eyes. It is 
nel E not unuſual with the natives in making it up, to 
ny lay it in the ſand, to dry; whereby it becomes 
foul, ſo that great care muſt be taken to prevent 
them from being guilty of this piece of ſlovenlineſs. 
The ſpices of India, are cardamum, ginger, 
pepper, nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon. | 
Cardamum is the ſcarceſt and moſt excellen 
K all ſpices, it is uſed only at the tables of prin- 
es, and an hundred weight ſells for ten or twelve 
N | rials. 
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rials. Ginger is exported in very large quantiti 
from Amadabat, and many es N Aſia; 
it eats well candied. There are two ſorts of pep- 
per, the large and the ſmall; the former is the 
hotter, and the Dutch purchaſe it from the Mal. 
vares in exchange for cotton, opium, and quick: 
ſilver, this is the ſort which is exported to Europe; 
the ſmall pepper is uſed by the Mahometans all 
over Aſia. ERR r 
The nugmeg, nutmeg- flower, cloves and cin- 
namon, are entirely in the hands of the Dutch, 
The laſt of theſe ſpices is brought from Ceylon, 
and the reſtare natives of the Moluccas ; it is ſaid, 
that the nutmeg-tree never thrives, if it is planted; 
but that certain birds coming from the ſouthward, in 
particular ſeaſons, ſwallow the nuts when ripe, which 
not being able to digeſt, they throw up again, cover- 
ed with a viſcous matter; and wherever they fall 
thus beſmeared, they immediately take root. The 
birds of Paradiſe are very fond of this ſpice, which 
they ſwallow greedily ; and become thereby fo in- 
toxicated, that they fall drunk to the ground, 
where they lie till the emmits gnaw off their legs; 
hence ariſes a vulgar opinion, that theſe birds hare 
no legs; but, our author affirms to the contrar 
% 2-2. 
Cloves may be purchaſed upon advantageow 
terms from the natives of Macaſſar, notwithſtanding 
all the endeavours of the Dutch to prevent this trade 
Cinnamon grows upon the iſland of Ceylon, being 
the bark of a tree, not unlike a willow; in ſepa 
rating which, great caution is neceſſary; for tit 
tree would immediately wither, ſhould an inciſio 
be made in its body. The king of Ceylon, ub 
is a mortal foe to the Dutch, eternally diſturi 
them when they are gathering this ſpice ; ſo thi 
they are obliged to defend the work with ſevel 
or eight hundred armed men; and the pri 
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of the commoditity is thereby conſiderabhy = 
hanced; the Portugueſe were formerly in poſſeſ- 


fon of this trade, but it is now wreſted entirely out 


of their hands. Sal armoniac, borax, liquorice, lig- . 


num aloes, and many other fort of drugs, are ex- 
ported from Surat into Europe. | 


* o 


- Gumlac yields a very. fine ſcarlet, and it is 
brought from Pegu and Bengal, when the die is 


extracted from it, it is made up in cakes of ſeal- 
ing-wax, an employment by which many of. the 
women at Surat gain a livelihood,  _ 
| From Bengal are brought large quantities of ſu- 

gar; Wherefore their loaves are diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of royal ſugar. Opium is brought from 


Brampour ; where there grows ſuch plenty of to- 
bacco, that it is left to rot upon the ground for 


want of gathering. Traffic all over India is car- 
ried on by the means of brokers, who every even- 
ing meet their. employers, to give an account of 


the tranſactions of the day; and to receive in- 
ſtructions with regard to their future proceedings. 
© HAS, oh os; 
Of the different ſets of idolaters in India their man- 
ners and religious ceremonies. With ſeveral enter- 
taining ſtories. | 5 8 


- 


' ſome curious matters concerning the ido- 


in the Eaſt-Indies, are Mahometans ; but for one 
perſon who profeſſes this religion, there may be 
found ſix devoted to paganiſm; of which there 
are ſeveral different ſects, or tribes, which they 
call caſts, amounting upon the whole to ſeventy- 


E ſhall now proceed to give an account of 


latry of the Indians, as we find them ſet down by 
Mr. Tavernier, of whom we ſhall then take our 
leave, The kings and princes, almoſt every where 
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7 THE TRAVELS OF 
two; but theſe may be reduced to four principal 
ones; from which the reſt are certainly all deriv- 
ed, although their enmity to each other is very 
The firſt of theſe are the Bramins, who are de- 
ſcended from the ancient Brachmans or Indian phi- 
lolophers, whoſe writings they ſtudy, particularly 
at a univerſity in the city of Benarez. They are 
well ſkilled in aſtrology, and can foretel eclipſes, 
but are upon the whole ignorant and ſuperſtitious, 
pretending much to forcery. F 
The ſecond tribe are called Ketris or Raſpoutes; 
theſe are great warriors, and ſeem endued with 
. , ĩͤ TE 2-6 

The third ſect are called Bannians, who never 
eat any thing that has life, and think it criminal to 
kill the ſmalleſt vermin. They are extremely calm, 
and if a man happens to be in a paſſion with 
them, they keep out of his way for two or three 
days, hoping in that time he will cool. They are 
all trades- people, or merchants; and perhaps no 
part of the world produces better arithmeticians; 
you ſhall never ſee their children idling in the ſtreet, 
but continually employed, with pens and ink; or 
elſe attending in the counting-houſe of their fa- 
thers. e 95 5 

The fourth ſe& are called Charados, or Sou- 
dras, and theſe are alſo warriors, who always fight 
on foot; whereas the Raſpoutes go to the wars 
on horſeback. Both theſe reckon it glorious to 
die in battle; and deem nothing ſo infamous 2s 
flight. It once happened that a ſoldier of this 
ſet, who was extravagantly fond of his wife, fled 
from the field, in a fit of tenderneſs, even on the 
day of fight; but when he came home his wite 
ordered the door to be ſhut againſt him ; and 
bade ſome of her friends tell him, that ſhe would 
never more acknowledge him for a huſband, _ 
| cou 
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could ingloriouſly prefer the love of a woman to 
that of honour, Fired with this ſarcaſm, he return- 


he made ample aniends for his cowardiſe ; and 
when the campaign was ended, his wite received 
him with open arms. 


There is alſo a ſect called Pauzecours, the moſt 


of whom are brought up to fome handicraft bu- 
ſineſs, which deſcends from father to ſon ; nor 
muſt any of them marty out of their own calling; 
and though a taylor be ever ſo rich, he can only 
match his daughter with a taylor. When any par- 
ticular tradeſman dies, his corps is followed to the 
place, wherein it is to be burned, by all the perſons 
belonging to that trade. | 
There is alſo another ſect called Alecors, and 
theſe are the meaneſt people among the Indians; 


cleaning the houſes, and doing every kind of 


drudgery. If a Mahemetan has fifty ſervants, not 
one of them will de any thing to aſſiſt his fellow, 
were it even to bring à pipe of tobacco to his 
maſter, or to help him te a drink of water. In 
this, the Alecors differ from any other ſe& in In- 
dia, that they will eat pig, and ride upon aſſes. 
The kings of Pegu, Siam, Aracan, Tongum, 
Japan ; ſome of the petty _ of the Molucca, 
and the king of Ceylon, are all 
the ſovereigns of the laſt mentioned ifland was 
converted to chriſtianity by the jeſuits, to whom 
he aſſigned twelve villages about Columbo, where- 
in they ſettled and undertook the inſtruction of 
youth, finding the natives in general to be ex- 
tremely docile, and ingenious, learning more of 
the languages and ſcience in one year, than an 
European in two. A man of ſome eſteem and 
excellent abilities, who was maſter of the philo- 
ſophers, willing to follow the example of his ſq- 
vereign, and to turn chriſtian, deſired the jeſuits 
E 4 would 
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idolaters. One of 
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would give him ſome account of the life and ac: 
tions of- our Saviour ; whereupon 'they lent him a 
New Teſtament, which he ſat himſelf down to 
read with great care, and in ſix months was able 
to repeat every line of it off book; but he very 
ſeriouſly aſked them, why they did not follow the 
example ſet them by their great founder, who was 
very humble, and deſpiſed money; whereas, ſaid 
he, Tou muſt be paid for marrying, baptizing, 
and -burying.” However, notwithſtanding his 
jeſting, he afterwards became a good chriſtian. 
They reckon about 800,000 mahometan faquirs, 
diſperſed over India ; fome of whom go naked all 
begrimed with dirt, and have no place of reſi 
dence. There are others of them whole garments 
are made up of a thouſand different coloured rags; 
theſe generally go in troops, their ſuperior being 
dreſſed in the meaneſt garb. of the whole compa- 
ny, and dragging after one of his legs an iron 
chain ; which he rattles extremely when he fays 
his prayers, ſome of theſe faquirs have above 200 
diſciples ; who aſſemble upon the beating of 2 
drum, or the winding of a horn. The people 


hold them in great veneration ; proſtrating them- 


ſelves barefooted at their feet; which they kils 
with much humility. They will ſometimes conde- 
ſcend to ſtretch out their hand to be kiſſed ; and 
pretend much to the ſpirit of prophecy ; but boaſt 
themſelves particularly ſkilled in teaching women, 
the art of making themſelves beloved, and curing 
barrenneſs. Wherever they take up their ſtand, 
the people of the neighbouring houſes ſtraitway 
prepare dinner for them, and for their diſciples; 
while they fit themſelves down -upon carpets, and 
give audience with a great deal of gravity. 

| There are others of them who lead ſedentary 
Hives, dwelling in moſques, where they ſtudy the 
Alcoran, which they get by heart; and if they 3 
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add thereto fomething of natural knowledge, they 


have a chance of riſing to be the firſt people of 


the law, or at leaſt chief of the moſques. And 
being in every thing ſtudious to imitate Mahomet, 
they keep three or four wives, and labour hard in 


the cauſe of the divine commandment, ** Increaſe 


and multiply.” It is the buſineſs of the young fa- 


quirs to attend upon their elders, and particularly 


to gather cow-dung and turf for firing ; round 
which, when lighted, they ſit upon their hams; 
and as they grow drowly, repoſe upon the aſhes, 
which they ſpread abroad by way of mattraſs ; and 
they have no canopy b 
Even the rich idolaters think themſelves happy when 
they can have any of theſe Mahometans for gueſts. 
Some of them go in large companies upon pil- 
grimages to their principal pagods; or to certain 
public wafhings in the Ganges; others live in pr̃- 
tiful huts, near one of the pagods, under trees, 
which are called the Bannian trees. There is one 
at Surat, which is extremely remarkable, the trunk 
of it is hollow, and it exhibits on its front the face 


of a deformed woman, which, according to them, 
Vas the firſt woman, and called Mamaneva. Numbers 


of idolaters may be daily ſeen here at their de- 


votions, and a bramin who receives rice, millet, 


and other grains, the alms of the charitable ; in 


return far which he prays over them, and marks. 


their forehead with vermilion ; whereby they think 
themſelves protected from the evil ſpirit. It has. 
been known that a faquir has lived nine or ten 
days together, without eating or drinking, employ- 
ed all that time in practices of devotion. The 
Dutch preſident abſolutely affirmed to Mr. Taver- 
nier, that he had watched one of them, who had 
lat ſexen days together upon his hams, without 
changing his ay art which he would ſcarcely 
have done then, but that he ran the hazard of 
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- being ſtifled by the heat and ſtench of his expiring 
lamp. Some of them never ſleep either night or 


day; but hang themſelves by the hands upon a rope, 
without touching the ground, when they find 
themſelves growing drowſy, whereby their legs 
become in a ſhort time very large and fwollen, 
Others permit their hair to grow down to their 
waſtes ; their nails they never cut, and they hold 


their arms elevated, and ſo long above their heads, 


that they find it impoſſible afterwards to bring 
them down, great carnoſities growing under their 
armpits; thus they certainly endure prodigious tor- 
Ment, 5 EPS 

Some of them keep their eyes eternally fixed 
upon the ſun, to the motion of which planet, they 
ſtill turn; others never raiſe their eyes from the 


ground, and you ſhall fee the women approach in 


the humbleſt manner, crawling upon their knees, 


to kiſs their nudities, without their ſeeming to have 
the leaſt ſenſation. In a word it would be an end- 
leſs taſk to recount the many excruciating poſtures, 


Into which theſe wretches throw themſelves, The 


following ſtory being entertaining, and apt in this 


place, it were injuſtice to omit it. There lived for- 


merly ſomewhere hereabouts a man named Ram, 


who, together with his brother Lokeman, was 


turned out of his father's houſe, and difinherited, 
The two brothers, and the wife of Ram, whoſe 


name was Sita, wandered into a wood, where the 


three chancing by accident to divide, Sita was 
. carried away and raviſhed by the god Rhevan, 
ho perſuaded her to riſe to give him alms, which he 
aſked in the ſhape of a faquir ; now he could have 
had no power over her, had ſhe remained in the 
| Poſture wherein her huſband left her, and which 


he had ſtrictly enjoyned her to do. Ram, who 
loved his wife dearly, miſſing her upon his return, 
fainted away, but being recovered by his r 

| | oke- 
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Lokeman, they reſolved to ſearch the world for 


her, and engage the aſliſtance of all living crea- 


tures. 1 
It was the luck of an ape, NEEDY: Harman, to 


find her out, and at firſt ſhe could ſcarcely credit 
the meſſage of ſo bad an ambaſſador, whom her 
huſband had endued with a power of ſpeech, un- 
til he ſhewed her a-very particular ring which had 
formerly been hers. It happened that ſome of 
Rhevan's ſervants ſuſpecting poor Harman for a 
ſpy, would have burned him, but he turned' the 
tables upon his foes, and diſpoſed the flames in 
ſuch a manner, that he ſet Rhevan's palace on fire; 
which was almoſt burned to aſhes. He then 
made his eſcape, and giving one ſpring acroſs the 
ſea, which he before had paſſed with the ſame agi- 
lity, he ſoon reached Ram, with an account of 
his wife's fate. That tender huſband immedi- 
ately raiſed forces to recover her, and being guided 
by Harman, arrived at Rhevan's palace, ſtill ſmok-- 
ing; having got Sita once again in his poſſeſſion, 
he proceeded to waſte with fire and ſword all the. 
eee dominions; ho, unprovided for ſuch 
an attack, betook himſelf to the mountains, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days in a vagabond 


kind of life; and laid the foundation of the diffe- 


rent orders of faquirs, that now ſwarm over India. 

Although the idolaters pay divine honours to 
cows, apes, and even monſters; yet they acknow- 
ledge one deity ſu 
lay, is all-might ty, infinite, and all- with: that every 


place is filled with his preſence; and that he created 


heaven and earth. Him they repreſent by a round 
ſlint· ſtone, brought from the Ganges; one of 
which is preſerved in every pagod, and ſome de- 
votees wear theſe flints about their necks, ſtriki 
them againſt their breaſts, when they are at their 
prayers.. Perhaps they attribute this reſemblance 
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to the Deity from ſu ppoſing a circle to be the 


moſt perfect of all figures. They hold the doc- 


trine of tranſmigration, in which they admit of 


rewards and puniſhments; thus they ſuppoſe the 


ſouls of the wicked are deſlined for a time to animate 


the bodies of aſſes, dogs, cats, and other con- 
temptible animals; while thoſe of the good re- 
vive in princes and potentates: and it is in hopes 
of being thus ennobled, that the faquirs lead lives 
ſo rigid and ſevere. The fame inducement alſo 
urges many people to be charitable, who are natu- 
rally avaricious. 

Some Indians, particularly the natives of 4 
bury their treaſure, in order that they may have 
ſomething to ſupply their neceſſities in caſe they 
mould revive after death, in forma pauperis. Mr. 
Tavernier bought a very er agate cup from 
one of theſe people, who aſſured him, that he 
had kept it buried forty years, that he might uſe 
it after death; but he had bethought himſelf that 
the money would now do every bit as well. Another 
of them ſold him a parcel of very. fine diamonds, 
which he did not diſpoſe of without infinite re- 
gret, having been gathering them fifty years, in 
order to lay them by, till he ſhould be regenerated; 
nor are any arguments ſufficiently forcible to dil 
ſuade theſe people from their error. 

As ſoon as the breath departs out of the body 
of any of theſe idolaters, they carry it in ſolemn 
proceſſion to the river ſide, and waſh it clean; 
whereby they imagine both ſoul and body to be 
purified: they afterwards burn the corps to aſhes, 
mixing in the fire lignum aloes, and other woods 
of a fweet ſeent. The living wife is generally ſa- 
crificed in the fame fire with the body of her dead 
Huſband; otherwiſe ſhe is ſcorned and contemned 
by every body. Under the Mahometan govert- 


ments this bar barous cuſtom is much reſtraines 
8 an 
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and to Wis who have children, it is abſolutely 
forbid. The women muſt purchaſe the liberty of 
deſtroying themſelves from the governors ; who, 


to do them juſtice, are never over ready to grant 


this permiſſion ;/ and ſeldom do it without bidding 
the devil take her, to whom 1. is given, and all 
her kindred. 

They are in general ready to leap] into the 9 
where their prieſts perſuade them that they ſhall 
be comforted: by the god Ram, with 7 Vilt- 
ons; and afterwards advanced to infinite beatitude. 
The victim is attended to the funeral pile by all 
her kindred, being generally dreſſed very richly, 
with bracelets of gold, filver, and jewels ; which 
the bramins afterwards take care to pick out of the 
aſhes; and they intoxicate the poor creature's 
brain, with beetle and ſtrong liquors, leſt ſhe ſhould 
| flinch at the ſight of the fire, 

In the kingdom of Guzerat, the woman is tied 
by the middle to a pillar, in a ſmall hut erected 
for that purpoſe, holding = body of her deceaſed 
huſband upon her knees, and the building . 
ſet on fire ſhe is ſoon conſumed. 

All along the coaſt of Cormandel, when the wo- 
men are to be burat with their huſbands, a great 
hole is made in the ground nine or ten feet deep, 
and twenty - five or thirty feet ſquare, into which 
is thrown a quantity of wood and drugs to make 
the fire burn more fiercely. When it is kindled, 
they ſet the body of the man upon the brink; and 
then preſently up comes the woman dancing, and 
chewing beetle, accompanied by her friends and 
kindred, with drums beating and flutes ſounding; 
ſhe takes three turns round the hole, and every 
time ſhe has 
and kindred. After the third time, the 'bramins 


throw the carcaſs into the flame, and they alſo puſh 


in the woman, who ſtands with b back thereto. 
* 


gone the round, ſhe kiſſes her friends 
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Then the company caſts oil and other combuſtible; 

upon the fire, to make it burn more vehemently, 

that the bodies may the ſooner be conſumed. 
In ſome places the women are not burned with 


their deceaſed huſbands, but buried alive in holes, 


which the bramins make a foot deeper than the 
tallneſs of the man and woman; uſually they chuſe 
a ſandy place; ſo that when both are let down, all 
the company with baſkets of ſand fill up the hole, 
above half a foot higher than the ſurface of the 
ground; after which they jump and dance upon it; 
till they believe the woman to be ſtifled. | 
When the raja of Velu had loſt a great battle, 
together with his life, to the king of Viſapour; 
all his baggage fell into the hands of the victor; 
and his wives, who were eleven in number, every 
one of whom voluntarily offered themſelves to be 
burned with the body of their deceaſed husbands; 


all arguments to perſuade them therefrom being in- 


effectual; it was thought fit to impriſon them; but 
they laughed at this injunction, aſſuring the per- 
ſon who locked them up, that nothing ſhould de- 
bar them from that death, after which they ſo 
earneſtly panted. They kept their words, for in 
a few hours after he found them all ſtretched dead 
upon the floor, without any viſible marks of vio- 
ne ed A: a £4. ops 

In the year 1642, two potent rajas came to the 
court of the great mogul, of whom they had an 
audience, wherein one of them ſtabbed the grand 


maſter of the houſhold, becauſe he had reproved 
him pretty ſmartly for ſome neglected point of 


ceremony ; the brother of the deceaſed had already 


raiſed his arm to avenge his death, when he was 


prevented by the other raja, who ſtruck a dagger 
through his heart, and he fell dead upon the other 
body. The mogul, alarmed at ſuch inſolent actions 
perpetrated in his preſence, retired inftantly » 

| | . 
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his haram, whilſt the nobility cut the two offen- 
ders to pieces: their bodies would have been 
thrown into the water, had it not been thought 
more adviſeable to deliver them up to their troops, 
who waited' without the city gates, which they 
otherwiſe threatened to force, and would certainly 
have done conſiderable damage. The ſoldiers had 
now raiſed the pile, and fet thereupon the bodies 
of their dead maſters, when there ' ſuddenly ap- 
peared thirteen women, leaping, dancing, and 
ſinging ; who, holding each other by the hand; 

mounted the maſs with intrepidity, and the bra- 
mins inſtantly ſetting it on fire, they were all ſoon 
reduced to aſhes. 

One day that Mr. Tarepthef fat with the gover- 
nor of Patna, there came in a handſome young 
woman, about twenty-two years old, who deſired 
leave to be burned with the body of her deceaſed 
husband. The governor compaſſionating her youth 
and beanty, endeavoured to divert her from her 
reſolution; but finding he could not prevail, with 
a ſurly countenance, * asked her, whether ſhe 
underſtood what the torment of fire win, and 
whether ſhe had ever burned her fingers? No, nv, 
anſwered ſhe, briskly, but that is nothing; brin 
hither a lighted torch, and you ſhall ſee what 
can endure. At the deſire of ſome young gentle- 
men who were preſent, a flaming torch was brought, 
which ſhe ran to meet, and thruſting her arm in- 
to the flame, Held it there with an unaltered coun- 
tenance, till her fleſh looked as if it had been 
broiled, whereupon the governor commanded = 
out of his ſight. 

A bramin came once to Patna, and affembli 
all his tribe together, told them, that they muſt 


give him 2000 rupees, and twenty ſeven ells of cal- 


lico ; to which the chief among them made him 
anſwer, they were poor, and could not poſſibly 
raiſe 
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raiſe ſuch a ſum. However, he perſiſted in his 


demand, poſitively affirming, that he would ſtay 


there without eating or drinking till they broy, 5 
him the money and the cloth. With this e 


tion, he climbed a tree, and ſitting between the 


boughs, remained there without eating or drink. 
ing for ſeveral days. The noiſe of this extraya. 
ance coming to the ears of the Hollanders , they 
= centinels to watch whether it were true, that 
a man could ſit ſo long without victuals, which the 
ſtory ſays he did for thirty days together. The 
31ſt, the idolaters, fearing to kill one of their 
prieſts, clubbed together, and brought him . 
twenty-ſeven ells of callico, and 2000 roupies; 


ſoon as he ſaw the money and the cloth, he ag 


down from the tree, and after he had upbraided 
them with- their want of charity, he diſtributed all 
the roupees among the poor, reſerving only five 
or ſix for himſelf. The cloth he cut into little 
pieces, and gave away, keeping only enough to 
cover his nakedneſs; and having made this diſtri- 


bution, he diſappeared of a ſudden, nor did any 


body know what became of him, though diligent 
9 was made after him. 

When a Chineſe lies at the point of death, al 
his kindred and friends gather about, and ask him 


if he intends to go? they tell bim, that if he 
wants any thing, he need but ask and have, let 
it be gold, ſilver, or a woman: when they are 


dead, many ceremonies are performed at the fu- 


neral, conſiſting chiefly of artificial fireworks in 


the contrivance of which rhe Chineſe are perfect 
ſkilled ; and he muſt be poor indeed, who is cat- 
ried to the grave without them. Moreover, they 


put money in a little box, which they bury with 
the body; and lay victuals upon the grave, for 


the dead; who, they imagine, riſe thereupon to 


refreſh, This cuſtom being obſerved. by the fo) 


diets 
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diers of Batavia, they uſed to fill their bellies at 
the graves, every time they walked their rounds, 
But when the Chineſe perceived this trick, they 
poiſoned the victuals, to ſpoil the Dutchmen's feaſt- 

ing. The townſmen of Batavia taking the ſol- 
diers part, accuſed the Chineſe of villainy, in poi- 
ſoning them. But the Chineſe pleaded, that if the 
ſoldiers had ſurfeited themſelves with what was left 
for the dead, it was none of their fault, as they 
had not left viduals for the ſoldiers ; and they 
moreover obſerved that from all the multitudes 


which they had buried, they never before heard 


the leaſt complaint made of their food. Here the 
affair ended, but the ſoldiers ever after took care 
not to plunder the dead of their proviſion. _ 
Having often in this treatiſe mentioned the word 
pagod, it will not be amiſs to obſerve, that it is a 
name given to every idolatrous temple, whether 
great or ſmall. The mountaineers and poor peo- 
ple, who are not rich enough to ere& a place of 
public worſhip, ſet up a ſtone upon ſome eminence, 
colouring it with vermilion, and forming upon it 
a kind of noſe; and to this all the neighbourhood 
pay timig denn. 8 
The four moſt celebrated pagods of India, are 
Jagrenate, Banarous, Matura, and Tripeti _ 
Jagrenate lies at the mouth of the Ganges, the 
waters of which river, the idolaters imagine ſuffi- 
ciently powerful to cleanſe them from all their ſins. 
This pagod, on account of its ſituation, is the moſt 
frequented in all India: it is the reſidence of the 
high - prieſt of the idolaters; and the revenues of 
it are ſufficient to ſupport 20,000 pilgrims, not leſs 
than which number are here daily relieved with 
alms. This vaſt income ariſes from the taxes 
which the prieſts levy at will, upon the incre- 
dible numbers of people, who daily arrive to 
bathe themſelves in the Ganges; and to do 4 2 
51 5 jut⸗- 


juſtice, we muſt ſay, that out of the ſums thus 
collected, they extract no profit for themſelves, 
but fairly divide all amongſt the poor. The chief 
bramins cauſe milk, rice, butter, and wheat, to 
be divided every day amongſt the pilgrims ; and it 
is diſtributed, ready dreſſed, to thoſe who are not 
_ furniſhed, with proper materials for cooking it 
themſelves. The greateſt idol of this pagod which 
ſtands very far within, is called Reſora; the arms 
of it are covered with - bracelets of pearls, rubies; 
a diamond weighing forty carats, ſtands in the 
place of each of its two eyes; and one of near 
the ſame bigneſs hangs about its neck. 
No gold{mith is permitted to enter this pagod, 
upon any account, becauſe one of them former: 
ly ſecreted himſelf here all night, and ſtole one 
of Reſora's eyes; an indignity, fay they, which 
the god himſelf avenged by killing him upon the 
_ ſpot. Here is alſo an idol, the head and body of 
Which are of ſandal- wood, but the hands and 
arms are compoſed of ounce pearl; this idol ap- 
pears very black, being daily rubbed over with 
ſweet ail; on his right-hand is another idol, faid 
to be his ſiſter ; and on the left his brother, both 
magnificently - cloathed. From the ſhoulders of Wl © 
this idol, there flows down upon the altar, a mag- Wl * 
Nificent mantle of gold and ſilver tiſſue; and near n 
it ſtands an image of maſſy gold, which they call 
Remin, and ſay it is the idol's wife; whilſt on every 
hand, are niches filled with idols of ſeveral mon- 
ſtrous ſhapes, from the top of the dome to the ll © 
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The next pagod to this, of any reputation, is . 


_  - Banarous, in a city bearing the ſame name, and lying 
alſo in the neighbourhood” of the Ganges; herein 
among many other idols, there is one about fix 
feet high, the head and neck of which only are vi- n 
ſible, and theſe are ſuperbly adorned with _ 6 

; gold, 


* 
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gold, and emeralds. It was made in honour of a 
holy perſonage, called Bainna; who, they ſay, tra- 
velled long journeys for the good of mankind, on 
the back of a monſter, part horſe, part mule, and 
part elephant; the repreſentation of which, in 
maſſy gold, ſtands on one fide the altar: no Wo- 
men are ever admitted into this temple; and there 
is one particular tribe of idolaters, who are alſo 
exchaded. .. 5 8 25 

Perhaps all India cannot boaſt a finer edifice tha 


7 


4 


the pagod of Matura: it is built of a clean red 


ſtone, paved with free - ſtone; it is formed like a 
croſs, as are all other pagods of India. The out- 


| fide is covered from top to bottom with figures of 


rams, apes, and other monſters. Within fide the 


dome, there are innumerable repreſentations of 
different ſorts of demons. There is a kind of cha- 
pel here, into which no Perſians are admitted but 
the Bramins ; however, Mr. Tavernier purchaſed 


a view of it at a pretty dear rate. It is here that 


he ſaw the great idol which they call Ram-ram, 
the head of which was the only viſible part of it; 
this was all of black marble, and here two large 


rubies ſtood in the place of eyes; the body was 


covered with purple velvet, richly embroidered ; 
and on each ſide of it were two other idols, each 
two feet high, habited in the ſame manner. In 
this chapel, which Mr. Tavernier affects to call 
ſanctum ſanctorum, he ſaw a machine about ſix- 
teen. feet ſquare, and twelve or fifteen feet high, 
covered with painted callico, and drawn upon four 
wheels, on which the bramins carry their idols to 


the river on great feſtivals, or to viſit the neigh- 


bouring gods. This temple lies about eighteen 
leagues from Agra, on the road to Dehly. 

Tripeti lies in the province of Carnatica, ſur- 
rounded with ſeveral ponds, from which no body 
dare take water but the bramins; who have * 
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92 THE TRAVELS,. c.. 
mul little lodges all about the pagod, which looks 
from this circumſtance as if it was a large town. 

Here, gentle reader, we ſhall lay Mr. Tavernier 
aſide; and while in excuſe for his want of order, 
we can advance his being a jeweller, who ſet down 
every thing as it fell under his inſpection, with- 
out much regard to method; we can once more 
aſſure you, that no man's accounts are more ac. 
curate, or more to be relied upon; and if there 
be any inſtances of curioſity or entertainment, 

which we have here either deſcribed too lightly, or 
| omitted, they will be found in ſome — article 
6 * * work. | 
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A View 05 ſeveral illands 3 in the Mediter- 
ranean and Ægean Sea, otherwiſe cal- 


led the Archipelago ; with a deſcrip- | 


tion of Conſtantinople, and particular- 
ly of the Grand Signor's ſeraglio. Ex- 
tracted from Mb THEVENOT, 
CHAP. I. 
Some account of our author; his firfl travels ; has ace 


quaintance with the ce cbrated M1. Herbelot; he ſets 
out fir Conſtantinople ; arrives at Malta; 3 ſome 


ac bunt of that Tap and; of the benefit it is Juppo;ed 
e infuence St. Paul; of the air 


to derive from 
and ſoil ; 455 antido!es pine poiſen ; of the diffe- 
rent paris; of the cofties of St. Elme and St. An- 
gelo ; of the invaſion and brave repulſe of the 
Turks; of the town of Valetta ; of the manner 
of celebs ating Lady-day in Aut mn, and the occa- 
fron of it ; of the language and diſpoſition of the 
Malteſe ; a Deſcription of the i/lands Cerigo, 
Zia, and Andra ; ihe Dardanelles 4 e, of 
Gallipoli, and the Propontic-Sea, | 


Ons1EUR Thevenot received the firſt rudi- 
VI ments of his education at the college of 
Navarre, and having thereby much improved his 


natural abilities, which were extremely good, he 


telt in himſelf a ſtrong deſire to make foreign na- 
tions pay tribute to his underſtanding, by adding 


tits improvement. This paſſion being permitted 
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0+ THE TRAVELS OF 
to indulge, he made the tour bf England, Holland, 


Germany, and Italy ; though not much more than 
twenty years old, and determining to purſue it 


through Turkey, Perſia, and the Indies, he em- 


barked on board a Malteſe Galley, June 2, 1655 
at Civita Vecchia, having waited a good while at 
Rome, in hope of the company of Monſieur 
| Herbelot, a man of great learning, and particular. 
ly ſkilled in the cuſtoms, manners, and languages 
| of the eaſt, which he has diſplayed to infinite ad- 
vantage. in his Oriental Dictionary, a work which 
has gained , him immortal reputation. But this 
gentleman's private affairs protracting his ſtay be- 
Fond his wiſh, our author was obliged to depat 
without him. 4 
Having touched at Naples ad Meſſina, the ſhip 
at length came to anchor in the harbour of Malta, 
being received under a diſcharge of the guns both 
of the town and caſtles, in honour of the pope's 
| colours, which they bore ; nor were the crew back. 
ward in returning the compliment. + 0 
The iſland of Malta is 20 miles long, ak 12 
broad ; it is ſuppoſed to derive its name from meli, 
which is the Greek for honey; and was antiently 
called Melita. The ſoil is a white crumbling ſtone, 
covered with a thin ſtratum of earth, which yields 
good cotton and excellent fruit, particularly his, 
melons, and grapes of a molt delicious flavour, 
but not proper for wine. No venomous creature 
can live here; a virtue ſuppoſed to be derived 
from the benediction of St. Paul, after his being 
ſhipwrecked upon this coaſt, and bitten by a viper 
in the hand, as mentioned in the. Acts of the apol- 
tles, chap. xxviii. The earth of the grott, where- 
in that ſaint is ſaid to have dwelt, is conſtantly 
exported” to different parts of Chriſtendom, and 
admiaiſtred with good foes not only as an - 
tidote againſt Polen, but to Prevent the Oy 


7 7 ge” 
of malignant fevers. Among the rocks. is alſo 
found the ſtone, called the ſerpent's-eye, which is 
often worn in rings, and ſaid to be an excellent 
remedy applied in cafes of poiſonous infection. 

People live upon this iſland to a great age, 
which is owing to the purity of the air, it being 
intirely free from thoſe heavy and groſs particles, 
that in other countries lay the foundation of many 
diſorders. To winter they are intire ſtrangers, and 
fire is ſo far from being at any time requiſite to 
expel cold, that they always drink their wine with 
ice; but then the ſummer heats are exceſlive, and 
the moſkitoes inſupportably troubleſome. The 
whiteneſs of the land is apt to create head-achs 
and ſore-eyes, and to prevent them many of the 
knights wear green ſpeCtacles, which collecting 
the beams of the ſun, often make the remedy as 
bad as the diſeaſ mee. 3 | 

There are many creeks and ports upon the iſland 

of Malta, all which are well-defended ; but the 
moſt remarkable and moſt capacious are called the 
great port, and the port of Marſamouchet; theſe 
lie to the E. N. E. and in the latter, ſuſpected 

ſhips perform quarantine; it alſo includes a little 
iſland, on which there is a lazaretto, or hoſpital 
tor lepers, wherein the crews are permitted to 
lodge. The approach to the great port is dan- 
gerous in foul weather, on account of two rocks; 
one flanking it on each fide, and both well forti- 
fied. In a haven in this port, the galleys of the 
order are laid up, and ſhut in with an iron chain : 
there. is alſo a {ſmaller haven, wherein the barks 
with the ſlaves are immured at night, under a pro- 
per guard to prevent their eſco ping. 

On a point of high land, ſeparating theſe two 
ports, ſtands the caſtle of St. Elme, cloſe to the 
towh of Valetta; and the caſtle of St. Angelo 
lies to the left, having a ſuburb at the back of it, 


| os THE TRAVELS OF. | 
ja which the knights inhabited on their firſt com. 
ing hither, while Philip de Villiers, the then grand 
maſter, took up his reſidence in the caſtle ; which 
from its ſteep ſituation is almoſt inacceſſible, and 
covers the little ifle of Sangle, and a good tract of 
the country adjacent. + + 1 
The knights of the order of St. John, now 
much better known by the denomination of knights 
of Malta, being driven out of Rhodes by Soliman 
the Magnificent, were preſented with this iſland by 
Charles the Vth ; hither were they followed by the 
arms of the enraged ſultan, who was reſolved up- 
on a total extirpation of this gallant handfull of 
{worn foes to the creſcent. For this purpoſe, in 
the year 1565. he landed here a powerful army, 
which reduced the caſtle of St. Elme, after a ſtout | 
reſiſtance, and all the garriſon was put to the | 
ſword. By thefe means, the Turks obtained the | 
command both of Marſamouchet, and the great 
Port. They now turned their arms againſt the 
cCaſtle of St. Angelo, and the iſle of Sangle, there 
being on the latter a ſtrong baſtion ; many were . 
the attacks which they made upon both theſe pla- f 
ces, and as often were they repulſed with conſi- | 
l 
u 
al 


derable loſs. At length, they determined upon 

one general and vigorous aſſault; theſe meaſures 

were not, however, ſo ſecretly concerted, but that Bl 
the grand maſter was informed of them, and took a 
proper ſteps to defeat them, by making port-holes Q 
level with the ſurface of the water, which were 
blinded till the aſſailants had got on board their e; 
boats ; then were they ſuddenly- uncovered, and | 
the artillery: planted within ſide managed fo well WI pr 
that ſcarcely a man eſcaped the unexpected de- at 


ſtruction. Various and ineffectual were their ſuble- WM ab 
quent attempts upon this ſtrong-hold ; ſo that, fre 
wearied out with continual labour, and repeated Wil or, 


loſſes, they quitted the iſland in September, 150 in 
. 2 er 
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after having | u it three RIP leavin 
behind them ſeveral heavy pieces of cangon, hic 
they had not time to carry 1 


5 


grand maſter, friar John de Valetta. Nature and 
art ſeemed to have conſpired to make it Fan 


nable, for it is well walled, and ſtrongly, fortified 


both by ſea and land ; beſides, being upon an ele- 
vated rocky ſit nation, it bath. two. gates, one legd- 


ing to the country, the other opening to the port, 


to which there is a deep deſcent. "The. barac - 
pleaſingly. planted: with oranges. and lemons, 985 
here is alſo a handſome garden embelliſhed wi 

many pretty fountains. A Neptune mounted ps b 
dolphin which ſtands near the port, throws up 
water to a Ken height, and. it is commodiouſly 
placed, for 

which ſupplies the town with water in the , midſt 
of the ſquare, herein ſtands the palace of the 
grand maſter ; hence is th whole town furniſhed 
with running water, brought at a vaſt expence 


high arches formed in the rocks, for there, are no 
ſprings about the town, and; its only ſupply before 
Vas from rain. In the magazine are to be fonr 


are kept with great regularity, and neatneſs, by 
ares appropriated ſolely to that office. 
The town is ſmall, but handſomely. built, and 
extremely pleaſant; in it are ſeyeral churches, the 
chief of which is dedicated to St. John; there are 
pretty, piazzas on each fide of it, and a . 
at every angle: it is paved with marble, and round 
about are hung ſuch banners as have been taken 
from the insel Here are ſereral even church- 
ornaments, and 7 curious rel 15 855 72 ON 
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The town was built after their departure * | 
convenience, and called Valetta, in. bonour of the 


hipping. There is another fountain 


from at lea the diſtance of ſix leagnes, through | 


arms ſufficient for 35 or 49,000 men, and ffs 
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ters, is the hand of St. John, which wants only 
the fourth and fifth finger. It was a preſent ent 
to Rhodes, in 1482, by the emperor Bajazet, who 
moreover paid the grand maſter 40,000 ducats, 1 


tanke care that his brother Zizim, who had fled hi. 


ther for ſhelter, ſhould not eſcape to foment di. 
ſturbance in Turkey; and this ſtipend was duly 
paid ſo long as Zizim ſurvived. They were, be. 
ſides this, poſſeſſed of the hand of St. Ann, but 
that was ſent as a gift to the queen of France, when 


_ ſhe was with child of Louis XIV. The conſern. 


tory, the treaſury, and hoſpital, are fine ſtructure; 
in this laſt, not only the ſick of the order, but 
all diſtreſſed travellers are received and ſerved by 
the knights in plate, till they are ready to embark 
for their reſpective homes; when a ſufficient quan- 
tity of proviſion is ſent along with them, and mo- 
ney enough to bear their charges. In the great 
hall of this .hoſpital, are ſome fine tapeſtries, 
The houſes are all of white ſtone, and being flat 
roofed, with baluſtrades, you may walk on their 
tops a great way. The ſtreets are wide and regi- 
lar, but inconvenient, on account of the ſlopes; 
the beſt ſtreet runs from the caſtle of St. Erme to 
the royal gate, and paſſing thraugh it, you hare 
at different points a view of the whole town; here 
are to be ſeen the inns of Provence and Auvergne, 
the former has a very fine frontiſpiece, and tit 
entry of the latter is pleaſantly ſhaded by orange 
trees; this ſtreet is reckoned a mile long, and in! 
their horſes and aſſes run the pallio on days of pub 
%%% ET 

The ifle of Gogo, which is but five miles fron 
Malta, is a charming retirement; it is begirt witl 
craggy rocks, and the land is for the moſt pt 
' mountainous, but fertile when cultivated, 3nd 
plentifully watered ; the air is wholſome ; it vi 
once well-peopled, but the Turks ſtormed the cal 
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tle, and carried the inhabitants into ſlavery, in the 
year 155 t. ſince which time it has been but poorly 
frequented ; however, at preſent, it is well fortified : 
there are ſome elegant gardens ſcatter d over the iſland 
of Malta, and many fine receſſes calculated intirely 
for pleaſure. The countiy retirement of the grand 
maſter, is a palace admired for its curious paintings, 
fine fountains, and delightful plantations of olives, 
citrons, and oranges. It is built in form of a caſ- 
tle, and lies about twelve miles from Valetta, cloſe 
to a wood well ſtocked with game. 
The 8th of September, being the day on which 
the Turks ſuſtained the remarkable repnlſe we have 
mentioned above, the anniverſary thereof is ob- 
ſerved with great ſolemnity. In the morning the 
militia appears under arms before the great church, 
while the grand maſter attends high maſs. The 
epiſtle being read, the marſhal of the order ap- 
pears from the inn of Auvergne, carrying the co- 
lours of the inn, and followed by one of the old- 
eſt commanders, and a page, bearing a ſword and 
dagger, the handles of which are richly ſet with 
jewels. The ſoldiers ſalute him as he paſſes with - 
a volley of ſmall arms, and being now entered the 
church, he firſt compliments the holy ſacrament 
three times with the colours ; and then the grand 
maſter, to whom he preſents the ſword and dag- 


the ger, and he, during the ſinging of the goſpel, 
ge holds one of them in each hand naked, with the 
ni point upwards. The goſpel being ended, they are 


delivered up to the pages. When maſs is over, 
the cavalcade attends his eminence to the palace, 
where the marſhal again ſalutes bim as before, and 
returns to his inn, where he makes an entertain- 
ment for his friends. The races of the pallio, and 
other marks of merriment conclude the day. 
This iſland is populous and fertile, nevertheleſs 
it produces no corn, being ſufficiently ſuppiied 
7 Px OY 7 
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Wit th grain from 197 The people? are of : a : brown 
N om plexion, and of a very revengeful dilpoſi Ition ; 
; the women are handſome, good - natured, and agree. 


1 covering themſelves fo cloſe as they walk, 
hat their features : are not to be-diſcerned, et 


„„ 


45 es dy them. The native language of the — 
4 rabic, bur of late it has given place to the 
2 -which is now become general. | 
+ "Thereigt, after delaying here five. months, 

43 Hope of * Joined ; by "Mr Herbelot, finding 
"him ſelf again difappointed, argc, for Loy 

_ tinople on Thurſday, November 4th, 1655 ; an 
115 91H. 62 ay Here 0 wind being contrary, _ | 
£ of Oerigo, N called Por- 
A from the Porphy rian marble found here; 
5 e E Cythera, fr om 9 5 who lived here for ſome 
| after ſhe roſe from the froth: of the ſea ; near 
5 ſextlide a temple ſacred to her, lies in ruins, 

+ This is the ficſt iſland in the Archipelago, or the 
Agean- Sea; it is under the goyernment of Venice, 
in circuit about ſixty miles, and but five from the 
0 land of the Morea. _ | 
_ Having paid a piece of eight to "The conſul for | 
_ anchorage, they left this Place the following day, 
"and in three days after, made the iſland of Zia, 
antiently called Ceos. Here is a ſafe harbour, with 
a good town, at the diſtance of five miles; itis 
pretty large, containing above 700 houſes, but 
| more than 300 of them lie waſte, having been ſo 
| ever ſince the wars of Candy. It is built upon 
the ſide of a ſteep hill, in ſuch a manner, that the 
roofs of one row "of. houſes ſerve as ſtreets to 
thoſe above them, and it is from: hence yery ſtrong, i 
"having been formerly protected by a caſtle, now ar 
falling.to decay, which was ſaid to have been once to 
defended by only fixty Turks with. two mulkets, ch 


agaiuft the whole Venetian army commanded by 
| 6 gene- 


re „ 0 mt 
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821 1 Thomas rler a Trp were: at eng th {op 
dnegd by 1 85 of water, | 

The way from the port to the town is fo very 
ſteep, craggy Ane difficult, that people” are forced 
to make Ou part 5 the way upon their hands as" 
well as feet; id. the — ger enhanced by x 
trick which dhe Corfairs of ripoli have lately 
Ways of ſending their crews aſhore to lie in 
ambuſh Reg. ies for ſuch paſſengers, as Viſit 
the town, 'W hom they have been often known to 
* carry off, The. inh 9 are a 4 e. fort of peo- 5 
pes and m exit compafſi ks, po on, | 
ee ius Kuck e 
5 of, 3450 pialtres 19 ot. 
the Venpriang. be it b ihe Bs Hoh 1 | 
an fantaſtical, cop fiſting of magy gement one 
another, n one of which © reach”! lowe „ 
the kniees, "he thife. fo ee Which Joes 
mich leg; their ſtockings are of white Gb, 44 
on mel. heads, they wear a veil that covers war 
breaſt, and this they can turn as they pleaſe. The” 3 
iſland or Zia is. abqut fifty miles | In circuraference, 
ſhaped 1 a e the ſoil is fertile, yield- 
ing good, corn, wine, and paſturage; and the har- 
boür is Jentifully f ocked with fin. 
"From hence they ſteered for Andros, but were 
not permitted to land, as coming from Malta, 
where the peſtilence was ſuſpected to rage. This 
is ſaid to be the fineft iſland in the Archipelago ; 
it is about eighty miles round, and the inhabitants, 
who are computed to, be 6000, deal lar rgely with 
their neighbours, particularly in filk. he port 
is ſafe, and the town contains 200 houſes: There 
are about ſixty villages ſcattered up and down the 5 
iland; the moſt confiderable of which are Arni 
and Amolicas, inhabited by Albanians or Amauts, 
to the amount of 1200; who are all bb the Greek 
church, but a rude unſociable race, differing both 
F 3 i in 
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12 THE TRAVELS OF. 


in language and cuſtoms one from the other. 
Near one of theſe villages is a neat church, and a 
monaſtery, wherein are about an hundred very ig- 
norant monks. However, their revenues are large, 


. and they are charitable to travellers, whom they 


net only ſubſiſt for the preſent, but give them alſo 
as much proviſion as is neceſſary to ſerve them all 
the way home. - 8 7 AE 


” 


Here is a biſhop both of the Greek and Latin 


church; the latter carries the ſacrament in proceſ- 


fon through the ſtreet, on b e and 


the way before him is thickly ſtrewn with flowers, 
upon which the people proſtrate themſelves in ado- 


ration. The cathedral of the Latin church is very 
neat, it is dedicated to St. Andrew, but has no 
great revenue. Here are ſix other churches, one 


of which is ſacred to St. Bernard, and in the hands 
of the Capuchins, who keep a ſchool for the in- 


ſtruction of youth, and pupils are ſent to them 


even from Athens. There are ſome Turks here 


who are very tronbleſome neighbours. The je- 


ſuits have a good church,. of which St. Veneranda 
is the protector, and a houſe, with a large garden 
of fruit adjoining, whence they draw a conſiderable 


profit. Neither the air nor water of St. Andrew are 


good, but their women are agreeable, being chaſte 


and civil. The peaſants are forced to be induſtri- 
ous, and their common food is a poor kind of 
goat; for though the woods are well ſtocked with 
wild-fowl and veniſon, they are not ſkilled in 


catching them, neither are they maſters of fowl- 
ing-pieces. The inhabitants in general are fond 
of pleaſure, and extremely ignorant ; when they 
fall fick, they leave the cure of the diſorder to the 
care of heaven, applying no manner of remedy ; 


for they are ſtrangers both to phyſicians and ſur- 


eons. 
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Themiſtocles being ſent hither from Athens to 
raiſe money, told the magiſtrates, that he brought 
« them two gods, perſuaſion and force, and they 
« might chuſe which they liked.“ The anſwer. | 
was, © that they had two goddeſſes to preſent him 
« with in return, Poverty and Impoſlibility ; he might 
« take which he pleaſed.” This declaration did 
not ſave them from the anger of the Athenians. +. 
In paſſing hence to Conſtantinople, Mr. Theve- 
not had a view of the ruins of Trey, and in the 
afternoon of the-22d of October, came to anchor 
between the Dardanelles, two caſtles, one of which 
ſtands on each ſide the Helleſpont, and they have 
it in their power to ſink any veſſels that might at- 
tempt to run up the channel, without being pro- 
perly licenſed. One of theſe ſtands in Romania 
in Europe, being triangular and furniſhed with 
twenty pieces of cannon of prodigious bore, which 
are level with the water. Here formerly ſtood the 
celebrated Seſtos ; the other is in Aſia, They were 
both built by Mahomet the IId. and the diſtance. 
between them is two miles, which is the whole. 
breadth of the channel. Here all ſhips are ſearch- 
ed for fugitive ſlaves or contraband goods; and it 
is the key to Conſtantinople, though diſtant from 
that city 200 miles. This ſpot is on many ac- 
counts remarkable; for the loves of Hero and Le- 
ander, for Xerxes bridge of boats, and for be- 
ing the place at which the Turks firſt croſſed from 
Aſia into Europe. 8 ; ; 
About thirty-five miles farther up the channel, 
they ſtopped at Gallipoly, the right appellation of 
it being Callipolis, ſo called from Callias, a prince 
of the Athenians, who founded it. Here are ſome 
Greeks, who live by ſelling rum or brandy; but 
they make their doors not above two feet high, in 
order to prevent the Turks, when they get drunk, 
from entering on horſeback, and being riotous, 
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Tr TRAVTEELES!'OF | 
- which they do in other places. Here are but few 
inhabitants; and there is an old tower, and an 
arſenal wherein are laid” up ſeven gallies, which 
the Turks pretend they took from the Venetians 
at Cyprus; whereas; in reality, they are the re- 
mains of their fleet that eſcaped at the battle of 
{. Lepants;. and the chriſtians being poſſeſſed of all 
| + the paſſes by ſea, they were brought hither by 
manual ſtrength over the Iſthmus of Corinth. 
O tlie beſt of December they coaſted by the 
F Oland of Marmora, where the ſea: is called Mare 
de Marinote;- ant formerly Mare Propontis; On | 
the zd, they came up with Conſtantinople, failing 
by the ſeraglio; and anchoring at Galata, which 
is the port of this famous city. A few days more, 
ſaw our author ſettled in a neat cheap houſe at 
Pera, where he had a good garden and 2 fine 


)J. 

Of the ſituation of Conſtantinople; of its port; of the 
ww ane epi / Contains, 
temb; of the Solymania, and the moſque. of Ach - 
met; of the hyppodrome ;, of the burned pilar, and | 
taliſman againſt ſerpents ; alſo of Arcadius's pillar ; 
the tuation of the. ſeraglio ; the employment of the 

Greeks, , on the day of transfiguration ; of the ak 

and white eunuchs of the ſerag io; Turks very jea- 

ons of their women ; of the hans and public wart- 
houſes : frequent res 4 cauſe for them Tai ) 

" adventures of fultan Amurath ; of the Turkiſh 

charity ; their bath; ;- their manner of bathing, &c. 

F their dreſs. | 

Onſtantinople, called ſometimes Parthenopolis, 
ſometimes Byzantium, and by the Turks 
Stambonl, ſeems, from its fituation, as if meant to 

cofhffand the World; it riſes in Europe upon an 


* 


ele- 


— 


[= of 638.3 jotting our rowards the 
2 Thrace, and the paſſage from it in- 
to Aſia may be made in half an hour. . 
pontic, or White-Sea, which waſhes jt on the left, 
ſupplies it with all the commodities of. Alia and 
Africa, whether for uſe or pleaſure. Apd by means. 
of the Euxine, or Black: Sea, and Falus ae 
which waters it on the 1 702 it drixes 2 2 6 

to the northward ; and ſuch is the courle 4 4 
two ſeas, that the wind which preyents N on: 
the one from coming up to ths: city, 3 Fly VPN: 
the other. 

Between them ne the entrance of the port, by. 
nature formed infinitely delightful ; its cixcumſe- 
rence is about fix MES, and it is eyery where. 
o deep, that ſhips: of. the heavieſt burthen- may, 
lie Joſe enough in with the land, for paſſepgers:to, 
ſtep,aſhore. It was founded by Pauſanias, king 
of Sparta, who having taken the advice of — 
oracle, was deſired to erect a city oppoſite to 19008 > tl 
blind men ; whereby the Chalcedonians were ſupper 
{ed to be meant, who were certainly bling in Dad. 

ing Chalcedon on the Aſiatic ſhore, when, nature 


offered them ſo fine a ſituation as this. It was- 


demoliſhed by. the emperor. Severus, to puniſh the 
rebellion of the inhabitants; but Conſtantine the 
Great rebuilt it with ſplendor, under the name of 
New Rome, 
Conſtantinople. It was for many years the ſeat of 


the Eaſtern empire; and taken by the French and 


Venetians 1 IN 120 933 who 954 Years afterwards loſt it 


* %# +»% £ 


The LR heats * would Vs 1 
were it not for the breeze, which in the afternoon 
blows from the mouth of the port. It is very. ſub- 


#5 


which was. after wards changed to , 
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106 THB TRAVELS OF ; 
jest to earthquakes and fires, our author having 
felt two of the former in'a night, and one of the 
latter having done conſiderable damage juſt before 
his arrival. The plague is the only diſorder to 
which the place is ſubject, and that is certainly bad 
enough, for it makes prodigious havoc, which the 
obſtinacy of the Turks adds to conſiderably, for 
being unſhaken predeſtinarians, they would ſcarce- 
ly turn aſide to avoid a cannon bullet. The town 
is of a triangular figure, the largeſt ſide of which 


ſtretches from the ſeraglio to the ſeven towers, and 


| flanks the Propontic. The ſeven towers are co- 
vered with lead; they are a chriſtian ſtructure, and 
formerly ferved as a treaſury to the grand ſignior; 
at preſent they are uſed as a priſon for people of 
quality. Conſtantinople is neither ſo large as Paris 
or Grand Cairo, and the walls in our author's opi- 
nion are about twelve miles round; being double 
on the land-ſide, and built in ſome places of free- 
| Alone; in others of rough ſtones and bricks, ſür- 
rounded with a broad flat-bottomed ditch. In 
imitation of old Rome, it ſtands upon ſeven little 
hills, and the houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that the view 
of one is not in the leaſt obſtructed by the other. 
The ftreets are dark and narrow, but in them are 
ſeverat ſtately buildings, and they were once well- 
adorned with ſtatues, obeliſks, &c. ſome of which 
have eſcaped the hand of 'time and the barbarity 
of the Turks. 83 | 
Among theſe we may reckon the hiſtorical pil- 
lar, reſembling thoſe of Trajan or Antoninus in 
Rome, being covered from top to bottom with fub- 
jects in baſſo-relievo; it may be aſcended by 2 
winding ftair-caſe to the top, whereon ſtood the 
image of Arcadius, ſome part of whoſe life it 1s 
ſaid to exhibit; and by whom it was erected. 
The burned pillar, fo called, becauſe ſpoiled by à 
fire, conſiſts of eight pieces of porphyry, finc!y 


joined, 


— 


joined, and the cementing ſo curiouſly concealed 
by an entwining laurel finely carved, that it for- 
merly wore the appearance of one ſtone ; at pre- 
ſent it is kept together by iron hoops, and wears 
a very duſky aſpect. The ancient hyppodrome is a 
large ſquare, called by the Turks meidan, or the 
field for horſes, and here horſes are ſtill exerciſed. 
In the middle of it there is a pedeſtal, circum- 
ſcribed with hieroglyphics, from which riſes an 
high pillar of ſtones laid one upon another, with- 
out any cement. In the ſame ſquare ſtands the 
three brazen ſerpents, whoſe heads form the capi- 
tal of a very fine obeliſk ; one of them wants the' 
under jaw, which was broken off by Mahomet II. 
when he took the city, with the blow of a mace, 
thereby to ſhew his ſtrength, It was ſaid to have 
been erected as a taliſman againſt ſerpents ; but 

this accident has weakened its virtue. 1 
Here are many magnificent moſques, the moſt 
ſumptuous of which was a chriſtian. church erect- 
ed by the emperor Juſtinian to the hononr of the 
divine wiſdom, hence called Hagia Sophia, or 
Santa Sophia, which name it till retains; it is 
ſquare without, and round within, in breadth 114 
paces ; in length 80. It is very ſpacious, pav- 
ed with fine marble, and ſpread with matting, to- 
prevent people who go to their devotions without 
flippers from catching cold. On the top is a flat 
kind of a ſemiglobular dome, which is an admired 
piece of architecture. Here is a tomb ſuppoſed to 
be Conſtantine's, and a ftone held in great reve- 
rence, on which the virgin is ſaid to have waſhed 
our Saviour's linen; for the Turks hold his name 
in great veneration. The walls were formerly 
beautifully painted with croſſes, and ſcripture-ſtories ; 
the traces of, which may till be ſeen, though the 
Turks have laboured hard to deface them, for they 
are profeſſed enemies to tmages. Sixty-two pillars 
| 6 | run 


| "IC 
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run round the church, and ſupport two galleries 


formerly N theſe, that they were erected b 
Conſtantine, that upon each was a brazen croſs, 


deem gx olga profaned if entered by a chriſ- 
tian, yet this favour may be 1 purchaſed. 
From Santa Sophia they have 


and education of fuch perſons as have no com- 


petence of their on. 


The Solymania, or moſque of the emperor 80. 


man, is built enfirely upon the plan of Santa 
Sophia; it is well lighted with lamps, and in a lit- 
tle chapel, at the farther end, lies the body of the 
founder, in a coffin covered with a pall, whereon 
is repreſented the town of Mecca, whence it was 
brought, and a carpet of Medina is ſpread under 
it on the ground. Round the coffin many lamps 
are kept always burning, and on one end of it 
there is a turban, in which waves a plume of he- 
Ton's feathers, ſet with valuable jewels. Here are 

| Mo ſeveral 


, an "ates 


„HEN *' | © roy 
ſereral Khorans, in which you will find people 
continually reading and praying for the fouls of the 
deceaſed. Some of them are employed on pur- 
poſs, a good revenue being left for their mainte- 
nance. The body of his ſon Selim, and that of 
his favourite fultana, lie alſo in a neighbouring cha- 
pel. The cloiſters, bagnios, and fountains of this 
moſque are very fine. 2 | 
From the Almeidan yon enter a ſpacious court 
that leads to the moſque of Achmet, which is well 
lighted, and hung round with a number of glaſs 
globes, in which are contained, a rigged galley, 
a plan of the moſque, and a thoufand other litfle 
toys. In the midſt of the cloifter there is a fine 
forntain, and near at hand ſeveral neceflary houſes 
with each a cock for letting in water to purify it. 
Upon each of the coffins of Achmet and his chil- 
dren lie the cap of a chian with a large wax-taper 
burning, and people are always here to be ſeen at 
rayers. - | | 
e The architecture of the grand e ſeraglio 
is nothing comparable to what might be | 
from the reſidence of. ſo great a prince ; however, 
ſeen from the fea, it has a very good afpe&t. Se- 
raglio is derived from the Turkiſh word ferrat; 
ſignifying a noble houſe ; and not from the French 
word ſerrer, to encloſe or ſhut up, as fome people 
have falfely imagined. Neither is it more particu- 
larly intended for the reception of the grand ſig- 
nior's women 'than for his own habitation ; and the 
pleaſure-houſes of the great men bear this name in 
common, | 5 

The new ſeraglio commands a fine view of the 
Black- Sea; it ſtands upon a hill in the place of old 
Byzantium, and there are fine gardens ſloping un- 
der it. It is three miles in compaſs, of a trian- 
gular figure, two ſides of which look to the ſea, 
the third upon the town ; it is well-encloſed with 
| ſtrong 
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ſtrong walls, and watch- towers, where the Aagde. 
Megane; keep conſtant guard. They are the wit- 
tieſt among the tribute children; the remainder of 
which are appointed to be grooms, gardeners, and 
bred to mean employments. Oppoſite to Galata 
there is a lofty pavilion, in which the grand ſignior 
expends much time, and here he ſees that execu- 
tion is performed upon ſuch criminals as have been 
condemned to be flung into the ſea, a cannon be- 
ing fired at the throwing over every ſingle body, 
He allo diverts himſelf on the anniverſary of the 
_ transfiguration, with ſeeing the Greeks adminiſter 
the water of a neighbouring fountain to their ſick, 
and bury themſelves in ſand, by way of curing cer- 
tain diſtempers ; and on that day, theſe and many 
other ridiculous pranks are played by thoſe who 
are in good health. 3 3 | 
There are many gates to this palace, guarded 
by Caffigis ; but one in particular which is the 
chief, fronts Santa Sophia, and opens into a ſpa- 
Cious court, on the right hand whereof is an in- 
firmary, containing the ſick of the ſeraglio, who 
take the air in a chariot drawn by two men, for 
the more eaſe; and on its approach all perſons, 
not even the grand ſignior excepted, ſtep aſide till 
. it paſles by. On the left is the armory, covered 
with lead, and filled with weapons of antiquity; 
as helmets, ſcimitars, javelins, gauntlets, &c. which 
are lent out, and diſtributed among the ſoldiery on 
_ occaſion of a ſolemn entry of a grand ſignior, 2 
vizir, or at the time of any other public proceſ- 
ſion. From hence you enter a ſmaller ſquare, into 
which no perſon is permitted to ride but his ſub- 
lime highneſs; it is 200 paces every way, and 
round it runs a gallery ſupported by marble pil- 
lars, at the back of which are the royal kitchens; 
and under them, the grand ſignior's own particu- 
lar ſtud of horſes. In the middle of this _ 


1 


ene . rant 
there is a handſome fountain planted round with 
ſycamore's and cypreſs, where his highneſs has 
been often known to entertain himſelf with cauſ- 
ing the heads of ſome of his baſhaws to fly from 
their ſhoulders © dh 71 
On the left hand of this court is a hall, wherein 
the divan, or grand council, ſits for the diſpatch 
of buſineſs, on Saturdays, Sundays, Mondays, and 
Tueſdays; here the chief vizier preſides, and no 
one preſumes to deliver an opinion, or contradict 
his judgment, till aſked. He lays his proceedings 
before his maſter in the chamber of audience, on 
Sundays and Tueſdays ; but that monarch is ſome- 
times previouſly a private witneſs of them from a 
latticed window, before which is drawn a black 
curtain; and the fear of his being always near it, 
compels the vizier to do juſtice, leſt his knavery - 
fhould be diſcovered. Here all the great officers 

of ſtate, as the aga of the janizaries, &c. every 

divan day, give an account of their charge, and 

in this it behoves them to be very nice; for a man's | 
head is often forfeited for a trifle. r 
Moſt of the officers of the ſeraglio are eunuchs; =_ 
of theſe there are two ſorts, the Blacks and the mo 
Ichnoglans. The former have the intire govern- 
ment of the women, being cut down quite ſmooth 
trom the navel when young ; they are generally 
brought from Abyſlinia or Ethiopia, and they alſo 
keep guard over the Ichnoglans or grand ſignior's 
pages, who are only gelt, and are the ſons of chriſ- 
tian pages, educated from eight years old to twenty 
ia the feraglio ; where, if they have any genius, 
they are ſure to be promoted, provided no impru- 
dence expoſes them to decollation, or the bow- 
ſtring. Of theſe forty {till attend near the ſultan's 1 
perſon, and four of them are always in wait- 1 
ing, holding his ſword, his cloak, water to El. 
waſh, and liquor for him to drink. The ſultanas 
| : are 
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5 112 THE 'T RA VELS OF 
are kept with the maſt jealous circumſpection, and 


notwithſtanding the garden-walls are very high, 
no boat is permitted to come within 400 paces, if 


any of them be walking. The boſtangis or garden · 
ers giving notice thereof, by waving. certain ban- 
ners frem the walls; nor is it permitted theſe 
peoor ereatures themſelves to look upon them. The 
"of the beſt employments in the Ottomen's gift. 


No other ſubje& being permitted to wear bis 


+ beard, He attends his maſter upon al} his parties 


of plea ſure, and fits at the helm when he goes 
upon the water, ſo that he has more frequent op- 
portunities of converſing with him familiarly than 
any other officer. He is commonly the perſon, 


whom the ſultan employs to bring him the heads 


8 ſuch great men as he thinks deſerve to be cut 
There are many private ſeraglio's in Conſtanti 


- nople, the inſide of which are beyond deſcription 


fine, whereas, externally, they cut but a ſorry ap- 
pearance, left an oftentation af grandeur ſhould 
call on them che attention of the ſultan, than 


whom no monarch ean be more deſpotic. The 


women's apartments are always ſeparated from the 


other lodgings; and open only to the maſter, or 


to his eunuchs. Here are alſo many public build- 


ings, called khans, wherein foreign merchants re- 


fide, paying two or three aſpres a day, and a piaſtre 


upon entrance to the porter. Warehouſes, wherein 


to expoſe theſe goods to ſale, may be alſo bired in 
the ſame manner; and from them the owners reap 
conſiderable profit. Fires are very common in 


this city, and do conſiderable damage, as the 


houſes are moſtly of wood; however, there are 
hatchetmen, who, the moment a fire breaks out, 
begin to pull them dawn at a diſtance ; for 
that the fire ſhould advance ſwiftly, is ante 


| ATHEVENQ'TS ' 113: 
(he leaſt furpriſing · Theſe: fires Gods Semen 
from people; who fall aſleep: with pipes in their 
mouths, — — 'byr-ſoldiers, 
who hope to p by plunder 1 
This wag: the true reaſons of fi ſultan Aunurath's: 
dif, prohibiting: the uſe of tobacco; which: he» 
cauſed to be executed with the ſtricteſt ſereritx 
Mahomet IV. who reigned: in our author's time: 
and trod much in the ſteps of Amurath, cauſed: in 
one and the ſame day, two men, who were: fun 
ſmoaking in the ſtreets, to be beheaded on the- 
pot. 5 ry ee eee 
through the c to take cogni- 
aunce of every bee d wtvihallion of: the 
law; and, in caſes of open fraud or flagrant in- 
juſtice, he has been known to give the ſignab- t 
ſome of his- officers; who 
diſguiſed, and they — ſeized, and 
put the delinquent to death, without any; further 
trial, or perhaps a word ſpoken on any ſide; This 
proceeding. has happened more than once, both to 
butchers and bakers; who bave been unlucky 
enough to endeavour impoſing upon him; 3 
a practice which — very fond o. 
It happened one day, that Amurath, in a poor 
tres, mixing himſelf among many paſſengers, 
who were croſſing the Black Sea in a _ 
chanced to meet with a ſpahi; who began to 
ſnoke as ſoon as ever he had ſeated himſelf. 
The 4 drew near, and aſked him ſoftly, if 
he ſtood not in fear of the grand fignior's edict. 
* Not I,” anſwered the fpahi, pretty 3 
' What t ſhall I be afraid to take my own bread Ir 
tobacco is my bread ; here, my boy, take a 
* whiff; it is a rare comforter ; what is the grand 
7 ſignior to me? Do I hinder him of his whore 
„and his bottle? his boys or his pleaſures ? and 


let him enjoy what ſatisfaction he will from them, 
« mine 


y followed him: 


3 
LU „ 
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mine lies in my pipe; here taſte it, it is the beſt 


tobacco in his dominions; it will do you good.” 


The ſultan could not handſomely decline the 
invitation; he took the pipe, and retired to a 


corner, as if afraid to be ſeen, and ſmoaked with 
vaſt compoſure. Being now come aſhore, he aſk- 
ed the foldier to go and take a cup of wine with 
him at a certain Greek houſe, where he knew they 


would be ſerved with what was very good; and 
his invitation was accepted of. Being come near a 


particular ſpot, where his ſublime highneſs, who 
was a {trong man, imagined ſome of his ſervants 
were in waiting, he ſeized the ſpahi by the collar, 
thinking he had ſtrength enough to hold him, till 
they came up; but he was miſtaken, for the poor 


fellow recollecting that he had heard the emperor 


uſed often to go thus diſguiſed; gueſſed at the qua- 
lity of his companion; and knowing he had no 
other way of ſaving his life, he brought him to 
the ground with a blow of his mace, and then 


made off. It was a minute or two before Amurath 
recovered, not a little vexed at being thus paid the 


wages of an informer. He publiſhed an advertiſe- 


ment, acknowledging the fellow's bravery, and 


promiſing him a large reward and his pardon, in 
caſe he delivered himſelf up; but the ſpahi never 
thought proper to truſt him. Many pranks of the 


ſame nature were played by both theſe monarchs; 


and they were extremely uſeful to the Jews and 
Chriſtians, whom none dared to abuſe or moleſt, 
fearing leſt the emperor ſhould be preſent. 
Amurath, one day, perceiving a pedlar fit dow 
at the corner of a ſtreet, who eat heartily of {ome 


| bread and roaſt meat, while he gave nothing te 
his horſe, which was heavily laden ; ordered the 
man to be taken into cuſtody, and the pack-ſaddie, 
goods and all, to be put upon his ſhoulders, While 
mme horſe was fed with a meaſure of oats. Thi 


{en- 


THE rr is) 
ſentence he himſelf ſtood by to ſee executed; at 
the ſame time upbraiding the pedlar for his barba- 


rity in not allowing his horſe to refreſh as well as 


himſelf, 


in general to a very great length ; for they often 

leave legacies for the maintenance of a certain num- 
ber of cats and dogs; and their will in that reſ- 
pect is faithfully executed, They are very fond 
of the former of theſe animals; becauſe, ſay they, 


it was fuch a favourite with Mahomet, that one of 


them being aſleep upon his ſleeve, when the hour 
of prayer was arrived, he rather choſe to have his 
ſleeve cut off, than that the cat ſhould be diſturb- 
ed. The latter are among the number of crea- 
tures which they reckon unclean, ſo that they ne- 
ver permit them to enter their houſes, and if one 
happens to touch them in the ſtreets, they imme- 
diately go. home to waſh and purify. Yet in every - 
quarter there are packs of them maintained at the 
public expence, out of a meer principle of charity, 
and theſe know their own boundaries ſo well, that 
they will never tranſgreſs them; if they do, they 
are worried to death by their own ſpecies inha- 
biting the diſtrict into which they have wandered. 
They are very tame, and will fawn upon a Frank; 
and it was uſual for a baker, in a particular part 
of the city, to watch the coming of one, and to 
prepare a loaf for the dogs, for which he expect- 
ed the chriſtians ſhonld pay. Nor is it unuſual to 
ee people well dreſſed, notwithſtanding their aver- 
lon to the canine race, gather ſtones, and raiſe 
little ramparts round a bitch that has newly lit- 
tered, leſt they ſhould be trodden u pon and hurt 
dy ſome heedleſs wanderer. nn 
A Turk will not even kill a Iouſe, or a flea, and 
nany of them buy birds to have the pleafure of 
ting them at liberty, If charity is any * 
| 8 dic. 


— 


This reſpect for beaſts is carried by the Turks 5 
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_ othiers agaig attend io keep. the ciſterns clean, to 
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diſintereſted it is certainly in this part of the world; 
for ſome wealthy people expend. their whole lives 
in relieving the poor, building bridges, erecting 
and'endowing carravanſeras for the reception of tra- 
vellers, or conducting water into the. highways; 


help ſtrangers to drink, to point aut to them 
 fords, or direct them in their road, and all for 
* God'sſake; refuſing. money. at any rate, They 
believe, indeed, that the {op] of evety living-thing 
that they, haye befriended, will at the day of judg. 
ment appear before the almighty tribunal, and by 
acknowledging, their kindneſs give weight to their 
merit. Sometunes.they will, dn this account, en- 
 franchile theis Haves. Rut it is time for us to quit 
our digrefivn, igto, which we have been led by 
ſaltan Amurath, and to. return, to, our. deſcription, 
of Conſtantinople and its precindts...— 
The great. bezeſtajp, or public exchange, where- 
in are alf forts of ſhops, almaſt. like Weltmtaſter 
hall, and every kind of. ware to be fold, is built 8 
of. free-ſtone,. and ſurrounded. with frong walls; BY, 
no body lies here at night; and. all. that trades: By * 
people. have to do is to, ſhpt, their ſhops, carefully WF | 
before they depart, There is another bezeſtain iu WF © 
the city, which is much leſs, and herein no goods 
of any great value are diſpoſed of. Galata is 4 
town, divided from Conſtantinople by the length of | 
the port, and you may croſs over it, either in ſmall 
boats, called caigues, or in wherries that may be 
eaſily overſet, called permes. Tu may, go 40 it by 
land, traverſing the whole ſweep of the port, and 
paſſing through the field of arrows, where the 
Turks pre archery ; and by Caſſumpacha, in 
which there are places to build ſhips, and an arſenal, 
where the capoudan baſha, or admiral, has his 
lodging; and between this and Galata, there te 
only a few burying-places. The 


+ 
# 


— 


The houſes of Galata are well built, and inha- 


bited by many Franks, Who have here five monaſ- 
teries belonging to different religious orders. Here 


+ 


market in the world, and ſeveral tipling-houſes, 


35 the fineſt, ths moſk plentiful, and cheapeſt fch- 


: 


"which drawing the rabble from Conſtantinople, ac- 


caſion many diforders. 
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"expoſe their nudities to public view. The linen 
which has been uſed to wipe down thoſe who have 


# 
* 


Tera is diyided from Galata, by burying: grounds, 
and here ſeveral Chriſtians reſide; none ſibing at 


Conſtantinople, but thoſe of the emperor, the Ling 


Pera you deſcend upon Tophana, a.. place 


1 - 


propriated to the caſting of guns and other pie 


ces of artillery, The buildings. of theſe three 
quarters are-handſome and regular, and in the lat- 


ter there is an excellent bagnio, in which the 


- - 


"Turks bathe and rtfreſh'_themfelves. ;-Here: vou 


firſt enter a lofty ſpacious. mall, and ſeat yourſelf 
upon a ſtone bench that runs quite round it; a 
napkin being firſt ſpread under you, by people 


who attend for that purpoſe; and another: is pre- 


ſented you to tie round your waiſt, hen ſtript; 


it being reckoned, very infamous in any perſon-to 


bathed, is firſt waſhed in a:-marble. baſon ſtand ing 


in the midſt of this hall, and then hupg.croundiit © 


to dry upon poles. Here the bathers. Jeave their 


clothes upon the napkin whereon they .have ſat, 
and the maſter of the. houſe is anſwerable or 


Hence you paſs, through a ſmall room a little 
beated, into one much larger and more warm, 
hich, is of a pentagonal figure, ſupported iby two 


pillars of white marble: in- the middle of it, about 


tuo feet from the wall, there is a baſon of white 
marble, near two feet broad; over which there is 
apipe, one of cold, and one of warm Water, out 

. 55 
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118 THE TRAVELS OF 
of which you may draw and throw over you what 
mixture you think proper. Here is alſo a veſſe 
of hot water, which it is not ſafe to meddle with, 
becauſe it is generally ſpoiled by people afflicted 
with catching diſorders, You then ſit down upon 
tze floor, which is of marble, heated by a ſub. 
terranean fire, when a ſervant appears naked, ex. 
cept his privities, and ſtretching you upon your 


back, embraces you ſo very tight, that the bones 


may be heard to crack again; then turning you 
upon your belly, he runs over the fame exerciſe 
and then ſhaving your chin and armpits, he tur. 
_ © Diſhes you with a razor to remove the hair from 


ſuch parts as modeſty obliges people to conceal, 


* For this laſt purpoſe, you retire into a little con- 
tiguous apartment, hanging a napkin before the 
door; which boundary no perſon will ' preſume to 


paſs. - Thoſe who wont venture to handle a razor, 


are ſupplied with a little paſte made of lime, wa- 
ter and ruſma, a certain mineral which yields the 


grand ſigmor a conſiderable revenue; after this 


| Paſte has lain on about half a quarter of an hour, 

it may be waſhed off with hot water, and with it 
comes all the hair; if it is let to ſtick too long, 
it will eat into the fleſh. MY 


A ſervant afterwards rubs you all over with 


a camblet glove, and then with a lock of ſilk and 
© ſoap; he then again throws water over you, and 
* furniſhes- you with a dry napkin ; you then retire 


into the outward hall, where your feet being 


- waſhed, you dreſs yourſelf, pay the maſter of the 


bagnio two aſpres, give the waiter ſomething for 


nis trouble, and then depart. There are bagnios 
in almoſt every ſtreet, wherein the muſſulmen pu- 
_  rify, before they go to their devotions ; and it is 
2 capital crime for a man to enter into a place 
' where the women are bathing ; there being diffe- 


rent bagnios appointed for the different _ 
3 . 5 : ; 4% . | ; 4 
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and moſt men of fortune have generally a bagnio 
in their own houſes. N 
The ſhirts of the Turks are of fine callico, and 
the ſleeves are very long, hanging over the fingers, 
but they have no wriſt-bands, becauſe they may 
the more eaſily be turned up, when they are about 
- towaſh; over this they wear a caſſock, faſtened 


with ſmall buttons of ſilk or ſilver, and in warmth 


and thickneſs adapted to the ſeaſon of the year ; 
they have no button-holes, but loops, wherewith 
they alſo faſten their fleeves, which are made 
very tight. This caſſock is bound round the waiſt 
with a girdle about a foot and a quarter broad; 
and covered with a veſt, into which they ſome- 
times thruſt their hands, the ſleeves of it are 
| faced with fur, and it is lined with the ſame, which 
is generally of fox, martin, or badger-ſkin, &c. theſe 
veſts are of Engliſh 'or- French cloth of different 


colours, particularly ſcarlet or olive, and reach 


down to the heels. i „„ 9s 
Their ſhoes are neatly ſewed, bent at the toe 

into a curve; and inſtead of a heel, ſet round with 

a a piece of iron, four fingers deep, and ſhaped like 


a horſe-ſhoe. Their girdles end in fine taſſels; 


and here they ſtick a dagger, ſometimes two, not 
unlike caſe-knives, with the handles richly adorn- 
ed; their handkerchiefs, letter-caſes, and tobacco- 
boxes they ſtick in their breaſts, whereby they ap- 
pear much more bulky than they are in reality. 
Their turban, otherwiſe called a ſanic, is a cap of 
red, green, or ſome other colour, with a flat top, 
and round the bottom of it runs ſeveral folds of 
nen or callicoe, called by the Turks talbend. 
Of their beards they are particularly careful; to 
fwear by them is a moſt ſacred oath ; or to cut 


or pull one is an unpardonable injury. They ſa- 


lute by wiſhing a thouſand bleſſings, calling the 
perſons whom they addreſs brethren ; and at the 
| . ſame 
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tao THE TRAVELS OF | 
ame time. laying the hand upon the heart. Atyi. 
ſits they are very ſilent, ſit-croſs-legged upon 2 
5 ſofa, Or low raiſed 2 bench, and ſmoak tobacco, 
mixed with aloes or other perfumes, out of pipes 
three or four feet long; whereby it comes mild 
into the mouth, and does not ſcorch. Beſides be. 

ing ſerved with tobacco, in great houſes, a fave 
burns odoriferous drugs under your noſe, while 
vour head is covered with a napkin, that the ſcent 

i may not properly eſcape thou h to ſtrangers this 
s diſagreeable, it becomes pleaſant thro' cuſtom, 


1 
I deſeription-of the: various officers of the ſeraglis, 
gor the court of the grand ſignior; and his highneſ;'s 
-: mnamer of giving audience 10 foreign miniſteri. 


Miſe ſome account f the grand fignier himſelf ard 


Vis principal minuſters. 
| 


ADEFORE ve proceed to ſpeak of the manners 
D and caſtoms of; the Turks, we ſhall lay be. i 
bore the readers ſome few particulars relating to (Wl , 
the ſeraglio of the grand ſignior; in which we 8 
hall take the liberty to make ſome additions to 
Mr. Thevenot's account. a 
All perſons that live in the ſeraglio, are the grand * 
gnior aa ſlaves, and here are about 1200 women, old n. 
| and young. His'concubines,who are kept for their ae 
| 4, beauty, are all blooming virgins, ſtolen from fo- Fo 
reign nations, inſtructed in good behaviour, and 07 
other accompliſnments, by the baſhaws and great paſ 
men who preſent them. On "their entering the WI * 
4 feraglio, they Are taught to hold up their fingers, "a 
Jand to,uſe theſe words, There is no God but \ 
% one, Who is almighty, - and Mahomet is his 800 
Meſſenger.“ Thus do they become Mahomec- BY then 
tans: they have all large apartments, ——— * 
I 6 25 


| 
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tongue, to play on muſical inſtruments, | &c. and 


they have ſome hours allowed for recreation. 


Their beds are of flocks, and every ten of them 


is guarded by an old woman. They never ſee his 


ſublime highneſs, except when he has a mind to 


divert his leiſure hours; then they are drawn out 
to exert their talents in muſic, dancing and ſing- 
ing. An old woman called the mother of the maids, 
has the office of chuſing out ſuch of them as ſhe 
thinks moſt handſome, and theſe being placed in 2 


row, the ſultan walks thro', and having examined 


them, drops his handkerchief at the feet of her, ts 
whom he intends the honour of ſharing his bed for 
that time. In the morning when he riſes, he dreſſes 
himſelf entirely anew, his former apparel, and ſuch 


money as are in his pockets, being the perquiſite of 


her with whom he has lain; he allo ſends her a pre- 
ſent of valuable jewels and garments, in caſe ſhe 
-has givent him ˙— UP IL 

The mother of his firſt child, more eſpecially 
if it be a boy, bears the title of ſultana queen :; 
having a large revenue, and magnificent  apart- 


mother of the ſultan's eldeſt living iſſue. All thoſe 
who have borne children, are in general titled 


rer ſeen by any but the black eunuchs, nor do they 
pals beyond the outward gate of the ſeraglio, ex- 
cept in the company of the ſultan, or when he 
chuſes to give them to any of his favourites. 


4 


them at leaſt 30,900 J. * y often much 


rr „ 
— 


ments appointed for her in the ſeraglio; where ſhe - 
| is treated with regal honours. Theſe, together 
with her titles, ſhe loſes at the death of her child, 

and they devolve upon her who chances to be the 


ſultanas, and very nobly attended. They are ne- 


No man would voluntarily chuſe as a preſent, a 
voman from the ſultan, although they bring with 
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122 THE TRAVELS OF 
in ſlaves, Houſes, and daily allowance. Whether 


it be his highneſs's fiſter, his aumt, his daughter, 


or his miſtreſs, they all equally play the tyrant; 
conſeious of the obligation under which they lay 
their huſbands; from whom they -ſometimes di. 
vorce themſelves; and in thefe circumſtances, the 
dagger which they are permitfed to wear in token 
of their quality, is, not feldom, buried in the 
heart of their unhappy conſort. For theſe females 


are not to be controuled, except in common con- | 


verſation with mankind, which cuſtom intirely for- 
bids to the whole ſex, in this part of the world, 
Such women as grow old in the ſeraglio, are 
advanced to be miſtreſſes over the younger ones 
or elſe tranſmitted to the old ſeraglio, whence they 
have a good chance to be married. Hither alſo, 
when the fultan dies, all his miſtreſſes are fent, the 
ſultana queen excepted, who is there called Sul- 
tana Valide, which is as much as to fay Queen- 
mother. . FOR 
The women of the ſeraglio are ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for trifling faults, and if they are caught in for- 
nication, or attempts of ſorcery, they are bound 
hand and foot, tied up in a ſack, and flung into 
the ſea. The ſons of the grand ſignior are ſepa- 
rately educated, have no communication with each 
other after ſeven years old, and they live with the 
women till they are ten; during which time ſchool- 
maſters are permitted at certain hours to enter and 
inſtruct them; the women being in the mean while 
eel Mhatep,. 
At fourteen, they are circumciſed with prodi- 
gious pomp ; and the eldeſt ſon is ſometimes ſoon 
after that ceremony made governor of Magnelia, 
or ſome other opulent province, where he reſides 
under the care of an experienced eunuch; being 
_ allowed to live in the moſt ſumptuous manner: 
und the eunuch ſtands a chance of loſing his head, 


OT, 
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or, at leaſt, falling into diſgrace, if he fails to 


make a faithful report to his maſter of the young 
man's conduct. : O 


The cooks of the ſeraglio are about two hundred 
in number, wearing white caps by way of diſtinc- 


tion. The grand ſignior is commonly an early 
ſtirrer ; he dines at ten in the morning, and ſups 
about fix in the evening; he is generally ſerved in 
gold, or a kind of yellow porcelane, rather more 
valuable, from its ſcarcity ; this latter he generally 
aſes in the time of Lent ; when the Turks will by 
no means be prevailed upon to taſte any thing till 
after ſun- ſet. His ſublime highneſs fits croſs-legged 
at table ; and pulls his meat to pieces with bis Au- 
gers, uſing neither knife nor fork. He has two 
wooden ſpoons, one of which ſerves him to ſup 
pottage, and with the other he helps himſelf to 
ſuch liquids as are appointed to.quench his thirſt. 


There are few dithes ſerved up to his table, of 


which he does not taſte, and he ſeldom or never 
ſpeaks, unleſs it be to a favourite, to whom he 


dine upon his leavings : and ſeveral officers of his 
honſhold have tables to themſelves. _ 

The youths of the oddos, or the ſchools in 
which the young eunuchs receive their education, 
have each at dinner, a piece of boiled mutton, two 
loaves, and a meſs of rice, butter and honey. The 
ſutanas are ſerved in copper, their bread is Wheaten; 


fear, being brought from a conſiderable diſtance ; 
ad their cheeſe is of Parma, which the bailo, or 
thdentiary' of Venice, has the care of procuring. 


an himſelf ſeldom eats ſalt ; his gardens furniſle 
i his houſhold with fruit, and ſend beſides a con- 
Merable quantity to market, the profits of which 
fut into His privy” FRO His kitchen furniture 
% 2 2 


Lo 


may perhaps pitch a loaf, The agas in waiting, 


iir ſherbet they drink with ſnow, which coſts them 


ery little ſpice is uſed in their food, and the ſul” 
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124 THE TRAVELS OP 
is really a ſplendid fight, being of braſs, kept in 
excellent order; any perſons falling ſick in the ſe. 
raglio, are immediately removed to the lazaretto, 
belonging to the houſe, where no body is admit. 
ted to confer with them, except the doors and 
the apothecary : when recovered, they are con- 
ducted back to thelr former apartments with the 
fame privacy. 3 1 8 
The proviſions daily expended in the ſeraglio, 
are ſaid to be 200 ſheep, 150 lambs, and kids, in 
their proper ſeaſon; ten calves; fifty geeſe; an 
hundred hens; an hundred chickens-; and two 
hundred pigeons. They have little or no fiſh, nor 
does the grand ſignior himſelf ever eat any, ex- 
cept when he chances to be near the ſea - ſide, and 
is an eye-witneſs of its being catched. He is heir 
to ſuch of his eunuchs as die in the ſeraglio, and 
to two thirds of their ſubſtance, if they chance to 
depart this life elſewhere; but in this ſhare he is 
often cheated, by a combination between his in- 
N ſpecting officer, and the kindred of the deceaſed. 
\ It is a vulgar error to imagine that the youths 
of the ſeraglio are bred up in ignorance, idlenels, 
and inactivity; on the contrary, they paſs through 
four different ſchools ; in the firſt, they are taught 
to read the Turkiſh tongue, to ſay their prayers 
in Arabic, and receive the rudiments of polite 
behaviour. In the ſecond, they paſs under the WM nc 
tuition of profeſſors well ſkilled in the Tartarian, th 
Arabian, and Perſian languages. They now learn of 
to wreſtle, to toſs the pike, to ſhoot, to throw 6 
the bar, and handle their arms; the leaſt negli- fir 
gence being ſeverely puniſhed. In the third they WW ag 
are taught to ride, to compleat their military ex- an 
erciſes, and to learn ſome calling, the knowledge oli 
of which may be neceſſary in attending upon the co: 
ſultan's perſon; ſuch as ſhaving, paring of nails bef 
folding up linen, readying baths, keeping 9 
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waiting at ' table, &c. Here they are kept under 
pr odigious reſtr ictions, not deing allowed to ſpeak 
without leave, and for ſlight tranſgreſſions baſtina- 
doed in the cruelleſt manner: they have but two 


changes of cloaths in the year while in theſe 


ſchools, and their linen is extremely coarſe; but 
when they riſe to the fourth ſchool, if they are 
found true to the mahometan religion, for which 


purpoſe every method is tried, they are preferred 
to the prince's chamber, where they dreſs hand- 


ſomely, converſe with all the great men about court, 


and attend upon the fultan's perſon, when he 


goes abroad without his women. 


From among theſe he chuſes his principal offi- 


cers, viz. the ſelictar aga, or his ſword-bearer, 
the chiodar aga, he that carries his yagmoorlick ; 
rachi-aga, yeoman of the ſtirrup ; mantaragee- 
aga, who brings him water to waſh his hands and 
face; talbenter-aga, he that holds his turban ; 
kemhaſir-aga, or his wardrobe-keeper, and preſi- 
ſident of his laundry; the cheſnegir-baſhaw, ' who 
is the chief ſewer ; the dongangen-baſhaw, or 
principal falconer ; the zagargee-baſhaw, or the 
firſt huntſman ; the turnackgee-baſhaw, he that 


pares the ſultan's nails; the hamouragee-baſhaw, 


or chief-accomptant ; and the teſkeregee-baſhaw, 
his highneſs's ſecretary. | - 
| Theſe officers are always in the ſultan's preſence, 
never ſpeaking but when he commands; folding 


their hands, and holding down their heads. He 


often confers upon them great favours ; and leaves 
to them the diſpatch of foreign embaſſies. He ſome- 
times makes them his generals by ſea or land ; or 
advances them to ſome wealthy government. Upon 
a nomination of this ſort, they remain in the ſera- 
glio till their beards be grown, and they pay their 
compliments to the firſt men of the empire. We 
before obſerved, that no perſon but the chief of the 

| | „ . - 
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126 THE TRAVELS OP 
Boſtangee dare appear in preſence of the grand 
ſignior without being ſhaved. The number of 


theſe youths ſeldom exceed an hundred; nor can 


the children of any Turk be enrolled amongſt 
mp, without the grand ſignior's particular con- 
ent. | Ea | | 

It is the buſineſs of the capee-aga or great chan- 


berlain, to preſent meſſages, petitions, and all kinds | 


of writing to his maſter, for which he has a daily 
ſtipend of eight ſultanins, which is about three 
pounds ſterling, beſides an opportunity of amaſſing 
great riches, by receiving preſents from people 
who have buſineſs with the emperor. On his de- 
ceaſe or removal, he is for the moſt part ſucceeded 
by the treaſurer of the houſhold, Under the care 
of this officer are the ſultan's jewels, and the belt 
part of his wealth, of the receiving and expend- 
ing whereof he keeps an exact account; and thele 
two officers generally entruſt the moſt valuable 
things to ſome of the black eunuchs, who though 
nor remarkable for courage, are faithful and jd. 
cious e, ee ee 
The officer next in rank to the treaſurer, is the 
maſter of the wardrobe, whoſe huſineſs it is to 
look after the king's apparel and furniture; for 
which he has about fifty ſhillings a day, The 
keeper of the ſeraglio has not more than forty or 
about 800 aſpers ; but he has perquiſites of veſts 
and furs, which add conſiderably to his income. 
The ſlaves attending in the ſeraglio are generally 
called after ſame ig as the roſe, the tulip, 


the lilly, &c, Before a foreign ambaſſador has an 
audience of the ſultan, he is entertained at dinner 
by the grand vizier, who preſents veſts to be worn 
by him and his attendants in the royal preſence; 
in the mean time, his gifts are carried about the 
ſecond court, in ſight of all the people. The ve! 
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far. the, 1 is generally of cloth ol gold; 
the reſt are but of little value. 


The unbaiſador- having kiſſed the fulran's hand. 


or rather his ſleeve, to which he i 18 introduced by 
the ceremonies, the interpreter ex- 
is his commiſſion; and then his excellency 
bowing his head without pulling off his hat, is 
permitted to depart, for he does not wait to be 
anſwered. by the ſultan, who diſdains to ſpeak to 
— Hrifikn. Bur all matters between the two po- 
tentates are ſettled by the grand vizier. The au- 
dience of ambaſſadors coming from powerful prin- 
ces, is generally given in a-crowded and ſplendid 
court; and all ambaſſadors, except the Venetian, 
are maintained at t e expence of the grand . 
during their ſtay at the Port. | 
The throne of the grand flange i is dereditary, 


and ſo n veſtod in — race of Ottoman, that 


the Turks would run any hazard rather than for- 
ſeit their fealty to that ancient family. They call 
him ſultan z- and moſt ſublime highneſs is one of 
his general titles; nor is there a more -abſolute 


Monarch in the world. When he dies, his heir 


goes by water to the moſque of Loup, at the bot- 
tom of the port, and mowi a marble tribu- 
nal, ſupported by pillars of the ſame, the 
mufti ſays a few prayers and girds on him a ſword, 
à ceremony equal to our coronations, after which 
he makes his public entry into Conſtantinople, being 
attended by a large cavalcade i the gates of the 
ſeraglio. 

U this aew-enade e „- any male chil- 
Gen, he begins his reign with putting to death 
all his brethren ; a piece of inhumanity, which at 
firſt may appear inexcuſable; but leſs ſo, if we 
remember the infolence:of the militia and ſoldiery, 
who are cternally raiſing their pay, and commit- 
ing extortions; wherein if they are hindered; 


G4 | they 
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they cry out againſt the poſſeſſor of the throne; 
and ſhout, God preſerve to us the ſultan's brother, 
And unleſs meaſures are taken for their ſatisfaQion, 
they will ſeek him out, and treat him with regal 
— Honours ;* but if there be no brother in the caſe, 
no perſon can behave with more fidelity to a king, 
As ſhedding the imperial blood is thought in ſome 
fort criminal, when any of the grand ſignior's fa- 
mily are condemned to die, they are ſtrangled with 

a bowſtring, or a ſilken halter. 
It is certain that the grand ſignior does not per- 
plex himſelf much with buſineſs; his element is 
His ſeraglio, where he revels in pleaſures; while 
a miniſters have the management of ſtate-affairs, 
and their avarice or tendency to gratify their paſ. 
Hons cauſes thoſe fudden revolutions in the Turkiſh 
_ adminiſtration, of which we ſo frequently read; and 
Petitionary complaints againſt their proceedings are 
: 838 upon the ſultan on every hand, whenever 
e rides abroad, which therefore they take as much 
care as poſſible to prevent. Theſe petitions being 
| Held up high, ſtuck upon pieces of cane, ſtrike 
His eye as he paſſes along, and he orders them to 
be brought to him immediately. The galley 
| wherein he goes upon the water is beautifully 
gilt, and gliſters with ſtones of various colours; 
| on each fide are twenty-four oars, to each of 
| which two men are aſſigned, and the grand ſignior 
| generally flings a handful of aſpers to ſuch as 
ö break an oar in his preſence, as à reward for his 
| _ ſtrength and diligence. This is a perquiſite 
which they now ſecure by ſtratagem, perhaps ſaw- 
ing the oar half through before he comes on board. 
So paſſively obedient are the Turks to the arbitrary 
will of the ſultan, whoſe word is above all eſta- 
bliſhed law, that the greateſt men in the empire 
| hold their lands and poſſeſſions under his diſpoſal; 
uud reſign them, nay, even their heads ta bis ſen- ? 
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tence without murmuring. For he wlio preſumes? 
to aaſiſt, or call in queſtion his power, is, accord- 
ing to the Koran, eternally damned. They diſtin- 
guiſh him by the appellations of God's Shadow, 
Brother to the ſun and moon; Giver of all earthly 
crowns ;” and imagine him inſpired” in a manner 
ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. It is remarkable, 
that though he aſſumes to himſelf all the eſtate, 
whether real or perſonal, of ſuch of his great men,. 
as he chuſes to be offended with; yet if any of 
theſe have been dedicated to religious uſes, he: 
preſumes-not at any rate to-revoke the grant. 
All the great officers- of ſtate in Turkey are 
ſtiled Baſhaws ; and the moſt conſiderable of theſe: 
are the grand vizier, or prime miniſter, who is 
often generaliſſimo; the caimacan, or lord high 
admiral ; and the aga, or chief commander of the 
janizaries. 78 N 206] 
The grand vizier is appointed by receiving from 
the ſultan a ſignet, whereon his name is engraven;: 
this he always carries in his breaſt, and affixes it 
to every diſpatch. The power of this officer is- 
almoſt unlimited; and though one would imagine: 
the burthen'of buſineſs which lies upon him too» 
great for one man, there have been ſome known: 
to fill this poſt, whoſe abilities were thereto every 
way equal. In his hands is the care of the finan- 
ces, the conduct of foreign affairs, the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in matters as well civil as crimi- 
nal, and the diſpoſal of the moſt profitable poſts: 
in the empire, thoſe of judicature excepted ; for! 
offences in the military he cannot award puniſh-- 
ment, without the concurrence of the command 
ers; but upon the whole, he may be ſtiled deputy-- 
ſultan; being in fact entruſted. with the manage. 
ment of the whole empire. „ 
He lives in prodigious ſplendor, his domeſtics- 
being more than 20003 and when he appears in pub- 
G5 lic,. 


r 
lic, he wears a turban ornamented with a plume 
of feathers, gloriouſly ſet with jewels and preci- 
ous ſtones ; his houſing is finely embroidered with 
gold and pearls; and his harneſs ſhines with pre. 
cious ſtones. His body-guard conſiſts of about 
400-Albaniang, ſome of whom always attend him 
on foot when he goes abroad, but they are well. 
mounted in the field, and armed each with a lance, 
a ſword, a hatchet, and a pair of piſtols. Imme- 
diately before the grand vizier is carried the 
Turkiſh ſtandard, being three horle-tails, charged 
with a golden apple. It is ſaid, that a certain Ot- 
toman general, being once at a loſs to rally his 
— 1 had loft all its mg is had the 
preſence of mind to ſupply their place by cuttin 
off his horſe's tail, IT W_ it on the point of : 
lance, which effectually anſwered his purpoſe, and 
procured” him a glorious victory; the horſe tail 
has ever ſince been uſed as the Turkiſh enſign, 
The grand vizier's ſtated ſalary is 20,090. crowns, 
but his perquiſites are immenſe ; for all the baſhaws. 
and officers are eternally making bim preſents to 
ſecure his friendſhip. Yet he is furcounded with 
ſpies, employed by thoſe who in the palace are 
neareſt the ſultan's perſon, as the ſultana mother, 
the chief of the black eunuchs, &c. who are com- 
monly his enemies, exceptihe be a creature, to 
whoſe advancement they have contributed ; theſe 
often excite the ſoldiery to rebel, and directing 
their inſolence againſt the objects of their envy or 
their hatred, procure them to demand his head, 
which, for quietneſs ſake, is ſeldom refuſed. Not- 
withſtanding the vaſt treaſures that one way or 
other paſs through his hands, he has few oppor- 
tunities of enriching himſelf, becauſe to maintain 
himſelf in his poſt, he is forced to be extravagant» 
ly liberal, and if the ſultan aſks te borrow a ſum 
of money of him, his head would pay for wo 
l hs ſal, 
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fuſal. Beſides, if his ſablime highneſs chuſes to ho. 
nour him with a viſit, he muſt ropes for Som 
ſome very glorious preſent.” 

Under him are fix viziers, ſo called ſimply, FO 
fore whom are carried three horſe-tails, and they 
are ſtiled baſhaws-of three horſe-tails ; theſe ſhould 
be always men learned in the law, for they aſ- 


ſiſt at the divan, and to their deciſion the grand 


vizier ſometimes Neves matters that are of no e 
conſequence. 
Next to theſe are the baglerbags under whom: 


are many agas, beys, and ſangiacs or ren. ; 


they may be compared to-arch-dukes. 


The head of the Turkiſh law and religion | is filed: 
the mnfti, and his office is of great importance. In 
the abſence of the grand lignior, the caimacan, 
who is alſo governor of Conſtantinople, preſides 


at the divan, and if he does any thing wrong he 
pleads the order of him hom N on 
| _ n the OD Wa = 


© CHAP. . 8 
of the Torkiſh phyſeci ſcians and PE ; of their cur. 
| ing dijorders by fire and blopd letting; their manner 

of performing the latter operation, Of their loyalty, 
Aeadineſi, and averſin to gaming; their abflennouj- 
neſs ; "of their conteit amd ſupenſtitian. Gf their 
karning ; of their different pun'ſhments for crimes. 


Of the grand ſiꝝnior s military force; hit matbod of 
raiſing and ma: ntvining armies ; their Ariel diſtiplonty, 


of the ſiege of Bagdad; of the doctrine of the 
Greek. Aide, in Turkey; _ his manner 2 6e. 
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and with them a phyſician ſtands 4 bad 


chance of making his fortune, For a pain in the. 
head 
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133 THE TRAVELS OF 
head they ſcarify the particular part; and letting 
a good deal of blood, they ſtaunch the wound with 
cotton. Some of them cauterize it, and ſuffer the 


r great patience, until they are pretty 


well ſeared. Our author ſpeaks of one man, who 
having a rheumatiſm in his reins, applied thereto 
a burning match, and kept it till he had actually 
Icorched a nerve in ſuch a manner, that he was 
ever after bent double. „ ns 

They have ſome few renegado's among them, 


who are ſkilled in bleeding; however, their gene- 


ral cure for the head-ach is to give themſelves 
three or four gaſhes over their forehead, which 
they afterwards heal with a bit of cotton. A Turk 
or a Jew may be ſometimes met among them, who 
| Pretend to practiſe phyſick; but it is a dangerous 


fort of calling, becauſe if a patient dies, the next 


a. kin, ſo far from paying, curſe and abuſe the phy- 
ſician, and perhaps accuſe him of murder. 

It is certain that the native Turks, when uncor- 
rupted by a communication with the Franks, are not 
that barbarous, perfidious, and diſhoneſt people, 
which they are commonly repreſented to be ; nor 
do they think it lawful at any rate to cheat or im- 
poſe on an unbeliever, for ſo do they call every 

-perſon whoſe religious creed differs from theirs. 


They ſeldom or never alter either in religious or po- 
litical principles. To their prince they are always 


loyal. They ſeldom quarrel, becauſe the laws 
of Mahomet prohibit gaming and drinking; and 
thoſe who are publickly known to indulge in either 
of theſe vices, are eſteemed reprobates. To duels 
they are ſtrangers ; and, if two of them happen 
to quarrel, and refuſe to abide by the terms upon 
which their friends part them, they may be cer- 
main of being cited before the cady; who fails 

not to order the aggreſſor to be baſtinadoed. 


In 
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In the government of the city they are extream- 
y exact; and whoever is found in the ſtreets after 
nightfall, will be ſurely ſeized upon by the captain 


the watch, who carries him before the cadi; 
and if his excuſe is not very ſubſtantial, he is 


either fined or baſtinadoed; nay, though he ſhould 
be acquitted, it will be a reflexion upon his cha- 
rater, that he was a night-walker. What tilt 
makes the inhabitants more ready to quell diſor- 
ders, eſpecially thoſe that happen near their doors 
in the night, is, that if a dead body be found in 
the ſtreet, and no body can account for the acci- 
dent, the perſon neareſt to whoſe door he lay is 
fined in the ſum of five hundred piaſtres. 

In this caſe, the chriſtians are ſometimes groſly 
impoſed upon ; as once happened to ſome Jacobin- 
friars at Galata, who ſeeing ſome villainous Greeks, 


who afterwards eſcaped, ſtab a man, charitably 


took him into their convent weltering in his gore, 
with a view to cure him ; but he died in ſpite of 


their utmoſt deſires to fave him. An account of 


his death being carried to the bailiff of that quar- 
ter, he inſiſted upon their paying the price of his 


blood, though he was well enongh acquainte& ö 


with all the circumſtances of the affair; and they 
would have been abſolutely forced to it, together 
with a French merchant their oppoſite neighbour, 
had not this careful miniſter been ſtrangled imme-- 


dately after the demand, for ſome extortions of 


| another nature, TE: | 

Victuallers would have as little Buſineſs here; 
z3 phyſicians ; for the Turks are far from being” 
epicures; and it is a maxim with them; to eat to 
lire; and not to live to eat. | | 
We have given you the faireft fide of the me- 
Gl, now let us preſent you with the reverſe; 
They are proud, great felf-lovers, and eſteem 
themſelves the moſt valiant people in the univerſe ; 
every 
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$34 THE TRAVELS-OF 

every perſon of a different religion they hold in 
vaſt contempt. Chriſtians they ſtigmatize by the 
name of dogs; and if the firlt perſon they meet 
in a morning, be either Chriſtian or Jew, they 
Will immediately go home to: waſh, crying out, 
Heaven preſerve us from the evil ſpirit.” And 
this is the caſe even in Conſtantinople, where one 
would expect them to be much more civilized. 
Our author is indeed benevolent enough to attri- 
bute the ſcurrility of the rabble to their admira- 
tion at the difference of dreſs in ſtrangers. Be- 
- Edes, he himſelf was never once inſulted during 
his abode here; whereupon the French ambaſſa- 

dor - obſerved, that he had great good luck. 

Among them are very few ſcholars ; he is reck- 
.oned learned indeed, who can read and write, 
The ſcience in molt eſteem among them is judicial 
aſtrology. They ſtudy ſcarcely any thing but the 
Koran, which comprehends both the civil and 


canon law. To that vice which called down fire 


from heaven, they are- particularly addicted; in 
praiſe of that and the wine which they are forbid- 
den to tafte, moſt of their ſongs are penned. Tho 


dſury is by them deemed a crying ſin, yet they are 


ſo extremely covetans, that they may be purchaſed 
to do any thing. Money is the grand touchſtone 
of their ſoul. The baſtinado is the puniſhment 


for-venial treſpaſſes, it conſiſts of a certain num- 
ber of ſtrokes, given by two men upon the foles 
of their feet, or elſe upon the buttacks, in conſe - 
generally dil- 
abled for five or ſix months, and would die of a 


quence of which the delinquent is 


_ mortakication, were not care tak 


| en to remove the 


Capital offences are puniſhed either: by hanging, 


beheading, or ſtretching upon tenter-hooks. When 
| they are carrying a criminal to the gallows, if they 


1 0. [ ER Fo 74 


who was preſſed into this ſervice, having tucked 
ip io, defred 10 know if any more among 
them needed the ſame kind office ? whereupon the 


= . 


had he not prudently made his eſcape ; for they 


immediately inferred, that he would have gladly 


ſeen them all adorn the triple-tree. An offender - 


condemned to the ganehe, is carried to a particu- 


lar place thick ſet with poſts, ſtuck like a butcher's | | 


ſhambles, full of hooks z by ſame one of which 
they are ſure to be catched in their fall from 2 
great height to which they are toſſed up; and here 
they are often left to languifh for three or four 


days : however, this is a cuſtom which the Turks 
have for ſome time abandoned as extremely bar- 
barous. | | | 


Turks who turn ehriſtians, are burned with 2 
pitched cap upon their heads, and a bag of gun- 
powder upon their boſom. There is no erime, be 
it it ever ſo hideous, but what will be forgiven 
chriſtian, in caſe he renounces his Redeemer; but 
there are many offences which a Turk may com 
mit, and nothing can pardon. 3 W 

The grand fignior can raiſe an army of 2 or 
300,000 men in à very few days; by fending no- 
tice to his baſhaws, who. ftrai repair to his 
ſtandard, with a certain number of followers, 
who are all ſoldiers, kept under ſuch ſtrict diſci - 
pline, that merchants may travel through the midſt 
of them without fear or moleſtation. This was 
the caſe when ſultan Amurath led into Perſia an 


| Umy of 600,000 foot, and 90, ooo horſe ; when, 


though he marched over ſpacious and inhoſpitable 


dfarts, his army was regularly ſupplied with pro- 


ritons by the country people, who came amongſt 
them without any dread, certain of being paid for 
what they brought. Pu 


nen, a 
decome the executioner 5 and a French merchant 


mob would certainly have ſtoned Him te death, 


do 4 
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ee TRAVELS or 
I be ſoldiery ſubſiſt upon very little; rice; bread 
| water, and tobacco, are all that they deſire; and 
| their notion of predeſtination makes them fight 
with intrepidity. What cannot temperance and 
reſolution conquer? They moreover pay a blind 
obedience to their commanders, and go to battle 
with infinite alacrity; becauſe they believe that 
' Whoever is ſlain in the cauſe of religion is imme- 
diately tranſlated to paradiſe. 
When Amurath laid fiege to Bagdad, enraged 
at the reſiſtance he met with, he reſolved upon a 
general aſſault, declaring, that being determined 
to take the town or die, he would put every man 
that retreated to the ſword with his own hand; 
This menace had ſo good an effect, that the ſol- 
diers, knowing the diſpoſition of him who pro- 
| nounced it, took the town by ſtorm, in ſpite of an 
intrepid defence. The armies of the grand ſignior 
_ * coſt him as little in war as in peace; for the ba. 
mas maintain the troops or companies, which 
they furniſh, at their own expence. 

Though the Turks are ſtrong by land, they are 
very weak by ſea, their ſhips being few in number, 
badly built, and worſe manned. 

I Ihe Greek chriſtians dreſs like the Turks, with 
this difference, that they never wear white turbans, 
nor garments entirely red, nor entirely yellow; 
nor yet the leaſt ſtripe of green; theſe are tranſ- 
greſſions, which will coſt a chriſtian either his lite 
or his religion. The Greek prieſts wear long hair, 
they pay no reſpect to: the papal authority; but 
acknowledge the ſuperiority of four patriarchs ; 
the firſt at Conſtantinople, the ſecond of Antioch; 
the third of Alexandria, and the fourth of Jeru- 
ſalem. They are all confirmed in their dignities 
by the grand ſignior or his officers. - They admit 
not of purgatory ;. but yet allow. the — 


N *. 
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af faints, although they fay theſe ſhall not reach 


heaven till the day of judgment. | | 

No man can be ordained a prieſt among them 
till he is thirty years old; they 
both kinds, and keep four lents ; the firſt of which 
continues fix weeks, and is terminated by Eaſter ; 
during which time they eat only herbs and ſhell- 
' fiſh; though Buſbequius affirms they never eat 
oyſters, which is a miſtake. They alſo feed upon 
| cuttle-fiſh, the blood of which is quite black. 
Their lent continues fifteen days, about the time 
of St. Peter's feaſt. The ſecond lafts from the firft 
to the fifteenth of Auguſt; and the third from 
the firſt Sunday in Advent to Chriſtmaſs-day, They 
are not prohibited from the uſe of either oil or 
fiſh during the three lents ; and herein the Arme- 
nians differ from them very much, being allowed 
nothing but bread, water, herbs and roots. The 
Greeks never kneel in church; but lean upon 
crutches, which are always at hand ; they give the 


benediction from right to left, whereas the Latins 


make it from left to right. They are covetous, 
perfidious, treacherous, and revengeful; fuperſti- 
tious to the laſt degree; and ſuch hypocrites, that 
the Turks themſelves deſpiſe them, even after they 
have embraced mahometaniſm. 1 

The Jews here alſo wear the Turkiſh garb, but 
are diſtinguiſhed by a three-cornered cap of a vio · 
let colour ; theſe, as well as the Greek chriſtians, 


labour under much contempt; and are obliged to 

Pay an annual capitation, called the karadge, which 
four piaſtres and a half per head; from this 

tax, the prieſts, the rabbins, and the women are 


exempted. Thoſe who are ſubject to the payment 
of it, cannot hope to eſcape it by ſhifting their 
quarters, being obliged to produce an acquittance 
for it, under the hand of ſome. of the grand fig- 

| mior 
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nior's governors, or elſe to pay it down. Foreign hs. 
J IF RAINHR.T. .-;:,__-- 


During the time of Mr. Thevenot's remaining at 
- Conſtantinople, there arrived an ambaſſador from 


diamond - girdle, à chaplet, and dagger, richly 
ſet with precious ſtones, were valued all together 
at 600,000. piaſtres; and theſe he gave to the ſul- 
tan at a private audience. Thoſe which he made 


in public were faid to be worth 3,000,000 piaſtres, in 
| god and filver brocades, bags of 3 


„ and 
of ambergreaſe. Theſe were divided in 
ſuch a manner, as to be carried by 274 capigi's, 
every one of whom bore ſomething, that they 
might be made to appear to more advantage. No 
Franks are permitted to be preſent when the 
grand ſignior receives any foreign miniſter, except 
it be of their 'own nation. Let our author made a 
ſhift, ſome how or another, to enter the ſeraglio in 
the train of the ambaſſador, concerning whom we 
P 
Three thouſand janizaries were drawn up in the 
ſecond court, through which his excellency was to 


paſs; before whom the pay that had been ſome 


time due to them was diſtributed, in order to ſhew 
fomething of the grand ſignior's wealth. They 
were called up company by. company to re- 
ceive it, and it was pleaſing enough to ſee with 
what alacrity they advanced upon the ſummons of 
their captain, and how nimbly and how regularly | 
they afterwards retired: to their poſts. The {pahis 
and ſome other of the Torkiſh ſoldiery, were alſo 
paid-off the ſame day. The cavalcade, compoled 
of the viziers, the officers of the divan, and the 
ambaſſador's attendants, all well equipped and 


| handſomely mounted, made a very pretty ſhow. 


The occaſion of this embaſſy, it was ſaid, was to 


ſtir up his ſublime highneſs to attack the king of 
| 8 Perſia 


1 
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mogul aſſailed him in another. 


The ſultan, the more to diſplay his grandeur, 


ſoon after paſſed through the city in ſtate to the 


moſque of ſultan Mahomet ; the middle of the 
ſtreet being covered with a bed of ſand three or 


four feet broad, and as many thick, over which 
| he marched with his people; the janizaries lining 
each ſide of the way. All the officers of the fe- 
raglio, the divan, and of the army, together with 
the viziers, and the grand ſignior's footmen, all 


cloathed in habits of ceremony, were included in 


this cavalcade. After them came -leven horſes, 
magnificently. accoutered, each of which carried 
a ſaddle, with a heavy mace of ſilver on the right 


ſide, and a ſhort broad knife, all ſet with preci- 


ous ſtones, on the left, Each of theſe horſes was 
led by a ſpahi well mounted, followed by 500 ſo- 
Jaques on foot, with bows in their hands, and qui- 
vers filled with arrows at their backs; their heads 
vere covered with caps of feathers, ' and. in the 
midſt of them appeared the grand ſignior himſelf, 
mounted on à courſer, which glittered all over 
with precious ſtones, His dreſs was of crimſon 
relvet, and two black heron plumes richly ſet with 
jewels, were ſtuck in his turban, one pointing up, 
the other down; at each ſtirrup was one of his: 


maſters of horſe, on foot. He ſaluted the peo- | 


ple as he went, by bowing on each ſide of 
him; his right-hand he laid upon his breaſt ; while 
the people, in a low and reſpectful manner, with- 
ont making any clamour, wiſhed him happineſs 
and proſperity. | | | . 
After him came the ſelictor aga on horſeback, 
carrying his bow, ſword and quiver; with the 
maſter of the wardrobe, bearing his turban, riding 
to the left ; then followed the pages with filver 
pots; and the proceſſion was cloſed fade 
"Wh 


Perſia in one part of his dominions, while the 
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1 THE TRAVELS Of | 
The domeſticks of the ſeraglio, well- mounted. 
Prayers being ended, the grand fignior returned 


back in the ſame order, having ſhifted his veſt, and 


put on one of red fatin. He ſeldom goes abroad, 


Without meeting ſome wretch, who abjures chri- 


ſtianity and proclaims himſelf a Mahometan, in 


hopes of a maintenance. 


An accident of this ſort happened now; for a 
RNuſſian flave crying out in the hearing of his high. 
nefs, that he was willing to become a Turk, was 
immediately ordered to the ſeraglio, under the 
care of a capigi. Mr. Thevenot has ſeen the grand 
ſignior at many other times abroad. But he de- 


.  fcribes him more particularly going to the new 


* * moſque the day following that of Mahomet. He 
Was clad in a doliman, and veſt of fleſh-coloured 


ſatin; on each ſide of him was one of his maſters 


of horſe, and ſeveral eunuchs richly mounted rode 
before and behind; the ſtreets were lined with ja- 


0 nkzaries, and he was followed as uſual by his four 


; : in his return from the moſque, he appeared 
in a velt of a deep green colour; and was mount- 
ed on a very fine horſe, the houfings of which 

were richly embroidered with gold, and ſet with 
precious ſtones, his bit was alſo of gold; and in 
this manner he returned to the ſeraglio. 


„ eee 7 7, OL WS 
Caffee deſcribed z its qualities and effetts ; how the 
Turks ſpend their leiſure hours their  coffce-houſe 
*  amuſements ; a Turkith tale; of the different farts 
of opium. Of the uſage of their ſlaves ; their wo- 
men lewd, and great intriguers. 


| A pews Turks are extremely temperate in their 
manner of living, whether we conſider them 
'with reſpekt to their eating or drinking; they u. 
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lain from all animals that are diſeaſed, choaked, 
ſtrangled, or knocked on the head; and from 
blood, and ſwine's fleſh, they are moſt religious 
faſters. The common people have. no notion of 
indulging themſelves in exceſſive drinking, and if 
you offer a common workman a draught of liquor. 
he will honeſtly anſwer, that he is not dry; how- 
ever, you will oblige him in treating him with a 
diſh of coffee, which you will find people ſelling 
at the corner of every ſtreet. Coffee and opium 
are the things of which they are moſt fond ; and 
at ſome certain times they will take the liberty to 
toſs off ſome bumpers of wine. As we have men- 
tioned coffee and opium, we ſhall here treat of 
both a little more at large; beginning with the 
former. 5% ͤ;Äͤ·ͤ - 8 
Coffee was originally brought from Arabia Fe- 
lix'; the tree producing it is a ſort of jeſſamine, 
which bears at firſt a very beautiful and odorifer-. © 
- ous white flower, inclining to yellow; this is com- 
poſed of five leaves, reſembling the Spaniſh jeſſa- 
mine, As theſe flowers drop off, the fruit begins 
to appear, being at firſt green, then of a pale red 
it next turns to a bright crimſon ; and at laſt in- 
clines to a duſky brown. In ſize and ſhape it re- 
ſembles a honey cherry, but inſtead of a ſtone, 
there lies within the pulp, two of thoſe ſeeds, 
which we call, very improperly, coffee-beans, with 
their flat ſides joined to each other, and their con- 
vex ſides outs are. | | | 
As there are flowers, green and ripe fruit, all 
upon the ſame tree at once, there are ſeveral cof- 
te-harveſts, but the moſt conſiderable is in May; 
when by laying cloths under the trees, and ſhak- 
ing them, the ripe fruit drops off in great quanti- 
| ties, out of which the beans are taken, and very 
carefully dried, firſt in the ſun, and then in the 
ſhade; and upon their being well cured 1 
| i t 
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8 oodneſs. It is ſaid, that the virtues of cof. 
ee were firſt diſcovered: by the friſkings of goats 
chat fed upon it, and their Tiving almoſt wholly 
| Without fleep; which put a prior of a convent up- 
on trying what effect this product would have up- 
on the body of à monk inclined to be lethargic, 


upon whom it wrought a wonderful cure; and 


coffee came thencefor ward into vogue. 

It paſſed from Arabia into Egypt, where begin- 
ning to be much taken notice of, the Turkiſh doc- 
tors doubted whether the uſe of it was not for- 

bid by their law; becauſe they held its properties 
to be the ſame with thoſe of wine. This point 
was cleared up by a mufti, who was a great friend 
to that liquor, and wrote a treatiſe in defence of 
it; a copy of which may be found among the 
Arabian manuſcripts, in the French king's library, 

Ns 994; and in it are ſome very curious obſerva- 
_ tions, There are a vaſt number of coffee-honſes 

_ at Conſtantmople, and in all the cities in the Turk- 
ih dominions ; but ſometimes, on account of the 
diſtrafted ſtate of their affairs, they are ſhut up. 
In times of peace they are much frequented, more 
Eſpecially, in the mornings and evenings, when 
fuch as are moſt at leiſure, and in tolerable cir- 
eumftances, paſs an hour or two there in conver- 
ſation, or in hearing the muſic, which the maſter 
of ſuch places provide. Or elſe ſome perſons read 
books of tales aloud, for which they have people on 
purpoſe, who from a kind of pulpit divert the au- 
dience with collections of ſtories of all kinds, good, 
bad, or indifferent; one of which it may not be 
amiſs to quote. . 1 

When the flaves of Tartary, in croſſing a river, 
find themſelves in danger of being drowned, they 


catch hold of the horſe's tail that paſſes before 


them, and frequently thereby eſcape. From hence 
comes the proverb, Lay hold of the tall if you 
EL 22 , i can, 


* 


muſſulman, by once luckily applying this faying, 
Eds bale empaled. The cafe was this : 


He had fpent many years in ſtudy, hack moff parts 


of the alcoran by heart, was | acquainted with fe- 


veral ſciences, but by attending to them, he had 
loſt the more material ſcience, that of knowing 


how to live; ſo that when he grew im years, tho 
his mind was well fed, his body was in danger of 
want. He addreſt himſelf to the fultan Mahomet 
IV. on whoſe memory be peace! befeeching him 
to fave a ſon of ſcience from ſtarving. The ſul- 
tan having conſidered his caſe, gave him no other 
anſwer than this: Friend, with all your learn- 
ing, don't you know, that the world is a tail 
and happy is he that gets hold on it?“ 


The mufſulman went home in deſpair, where, 
after paſſing three days in deep meditation, he thus 


addreſt himſelf to a certain Ruſſian ſlave, from 


whom he had learnt that tongue. Infidel, let 


us change cloaths; carry me to market, and 
* ſell me,” His orders were obeyed ; he work. 


ed ſix or eight months in the fields with other 


faves; and appeared ſo very ſtupid, that he was 
the jeſt of all his companions. At the end of that 
time he began to preach ; affirmed .that he had 
viſtons ; and that the prophet, whoſe- name be 
bleſſed, had taught him the alcoran; of which he 
"repeated many chapters. „ 


This accident made much noiſe; he was viſited 


dy every body, and none went away without giv- 
ing him ſomething. At laſt the grand ſignior heard 
of it, and ſent for him. As foon as he faw, he re- 
collected him, © Friend,” ſays he, © have I not 
* ſeen you before? For God's ſake,” anfwer- 
ed the. impoſtor, © betray me not; you know the 
World is a tail ; and I have but juſt got hold 
Wok it. The ie of rhe” matter was, that the 

5 man 
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can, aud be ſure to keep it faſt.” An honeft 
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has got a good ſtory. 
My friends, you will be never the worſe for hear- 
it; and believe me, you will be much the better 
for remembering it ; for of all kinds of knowledge, 
none is more important than this; that the world 
«18a tail, and happy is he that can get hold of it,” 
Every body knows, that the Turks are great 
takers of opium; it is a ſubject that has employed 
many pens, and occaſioned many errors, which 
we ſhall here ſtrive to correct. The Turks call it 
affioun, and the beſt comes from Aboutige, in 
Egypt; nor was the real opium ever the growth 
Europe. That which is uſed by the Turks 
« of diſtinction, is drawn, by inciſion, from the 
largeſt ſort of black poppies, under which they 
tay new ropes in the hoteſt ſeaſon of the year; 
when they are lit with a lance, the liquor falls on 
And ſticks to the ropes in drops of an amber-colour, 
' Which are carefully collected, and fold at a conſi- 
derable price; this is the true opium. Theſe 
Poppies are afterwards cut down and boiled over 
a ſlow fire, to a conſiſtency of turpentine ; this 
preparation is properly called meconium, and is 
fold for opium in Europe. The beſt is of a black 
colour, tough rather than brittle, of a ſtupifying 
l {mell, and quite free from droſs and ſand. The 
wWorſt fort is of ſeveral colours, clammy in ſome | 
places, hard in others; and filled with droſs and WW 
_ _ impurities. „ 
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What is extracted from the garden- poppies in 
Europe, we ſtile diaſcodium; and this, if it be a 
carefully made of the largeſt and beſt poppies pro- n 
perly cultivated, in a dry hot ſeaſon, comes nearer E 
do opium, and may be uſed with better effect than 1 
meconium. When the latter is putrified and diſ- e 
ſolved in ſome convenient vehicle, it is ſtiled lau- 15 
dauum, and compounded with other ingredien, BY * 


— 
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Head is alſo a ſolid laudanum, which is only: the: 
meconium well purified, and reduced again into a 

ſalid form. The very beſh mathed of doing this, 

is hy mixing the pureſt mecoginm with rain- water, 
and then evaper ting it ever a ſlo fare, to the 
conſiſtence of 4 1yrup ; after which. it will ſoar 

gow dry of itſelk. 6 EH SE 401 4018 Gantt) + 

The Turks; Perſians, and indeed all the eaſt - 

ern nations take opium, as we do vine or drama; 
and the Chineſe are ſaid to have the beſt prepara- 

tons of It in the world. It exhilerates the ſpirits 
wonderfully, and the uſe af it is fo bewitching,, 
that when people have once got à habit of it, they 
cannot leave it off. And as the effects of it are weak - 
ened by frequent uſe; they are obliged to increaſe 
 theix doſe, till at laſt they come to take amazing 
quantities. Mr. Gracin, an author of good cre- 
dit, ſays, that he ſaw: a fellow at Bengal, who, for 
1-rupee, toak four ounces of it, which made him 
lep all that day: and he was little the warle nent 
morning. It is very ſeldom that any perſon in 
Turky ventures upon half an ounce; and this doſe 
cannot be taken till after many years practice. 
Thoſe who take it while they are young, ſeldom 
lie to be above fifty; but thoſe who' begin at that 
age, are not fo much affected with it. 

As to flayes in Turkey, they are the moſt fub- 
miſſiye, tractable, and obedient creatures in the 
world; and though there are maſters, that from 
the natural brutality of their tempers, treat them 
tarſhly enough; yet, generally ſpeaking, they are 
o- Wh 'tcrably uſed, nor are they totally excluded from 
er de benefit of the laws; for a flave may ſummon 
an dis maſter before the cadi for ill-uſage, and if he 
il. edges that their tempers are ſo oppoſite, that it 
u- impoſſible for them to agree, the cadi will ob- 
ige his maſter to ſell. him; but chen it muſt be 
ol. II. N 5 al- 
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allowed that this way of coming to market does 
not recommend him to the next maſter, What 
affords theſe poor people moſt ground of con. 
plaint, is the little care taken of them in the time 
of the plague ; for the Turks relying upon a prin. 
ciple of fatality, and a belief that every man's for- 
tune is written on his forehead, when they looſe 
one ſlave by the diſeaſe, put the next, not only in 
his room, but into his bed, without ſhifting the 
furniture, or cleanſing it; and thus, perhaps, loſe | 
half a ſcore ſlaves one after another. . 
An Engliſh merchant, who was very intimate 
with an honeſt and ſenſible Turk, that was half 
ruined. by this wild way of acting, convinced him 
of the folly of it, by a very eaſy. and natural ex- 
periment. He bade him take three large fine le- 
mons, one of which had juſt began to rot; and 
place them. ſo as this rotten lemon touched one of 
the ſound ones and not the other; the next day 
the ſound lemon appeared to be -corrupted : the 
Turk ſaw the force of the argument, and cauſed 
his ſlave's chamber and bed to be ' waſhed with 
- vinegar, all the utenſils changed, and every thing 0 
to be thoroughly purified; theſe precautions had 


- * 


their effect; for the next flave he had did very fill 
well; and. it is to be preſumed the maſter was for 
cured of his folly ever after... bay | ; 

The price of lemons is a ſure way of knowing * 
whether the plague increaſes or decreaſes, when cor. 
Conſtantinople is infected; for almoſt the ſole nou- WF, . 
riſhment of the ſick, is the juice of that fruit; . # 
which they ſuck continually, and as. ſoon as one VN 


lemon is exhauſted, a freſh one is put into the 
bands of the patient, experience having taught 
them, that acids contribute moſt of any thing to 
the cure of this diſtemper. 85 
That the Turks are extremely jealous, is a falt 
as certain as that their women are exceſſively lewd g 
er jab 


1 | | 11! BO 
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31 therefore, if a woman {| peaks to a man, they | * 

take it for granted, that ſhe has lain with him, or 1 
would lie With him, if ſhe had an opportunity. 18 
When a Frank attempts to perſuade a Turk- i". 

of the contrary,” by inſinuating, that they may $18 
like the company of a man for the ſake of conver- 1 
ſation, their common anſwer, is, © Friend, if you „ 
catch a perſon” s hand in your pocket, would „ 

« you think it a ſufficient excuſe, if he ſhould tell 118 
you, he only put it there through curioltty, to 8 \ 

„ ſee What was in it.“ 1 
The beſt ſecurity Rds have againſt their laves, 1 7 
in reſpect to the women, is the ſeverity of their 1198 
chaſtiſements ; death, without mercy, being the wh 

puniſhment of a fleſnly tranſgreſſion; yet this is Wl 

ſcarcely effectual, for their women having ſo much 1 

lcifure on their hands, have intrigues always in their |. 
heads, and in conducting them, no women in the 1 
world manifeſt more {kill and dexterity. In caſe ||" 

their huſband attempts to uſe them unlawfully, Fl 73 
which they explain to the cady, by ſhewing the 1 

back of their flipper, or that he does not allow wi: 

them enough of bread, pilan, coffee, and money 1 

b to go, at leaſt, twice a week to the bagnio, they i 1 
| are at liberty to ſue for a divorce, which they are | 118 
ö ſure to Ohtain upon a proof of their allegations. f 1 
Their dreſs differs very little from the men; they at 53 4 

3 bare drawers of velvet, ſilk, brocade, or ſtuff, ac- bl. 
2 cording as they can afford, which reach down to 11-2 


their heels; their ſmocks are next, and over that 
z quilted waiſtecoat, then a doliman, claſped either 
with gold or ſilver, ſet with precious ſtones ; and 
; i canglar, or ſhort dagger; when they go abroad, 
t beir long ſleeves cover their fingers ends, which 
o ſhew in the leaſt, would be deemed immodeſt, 
4 and expoſe them to the baſtinado, as much as un- 
N wrering the face, which is all muffled up in a 
* cloth, the eyes excepted. On their head, 
It 2 | they 
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148 THE TRAVELS OF 
they wear a four-cornered high cap, round the 
middle of which runs a border of pearl; this i; 
moſt commonly made of red cloth, and to it is tied 
a handkerchief flowered either with gold or ſilver, 
which gives them a grand look; when they are 
in the ſtreets, their cap is made of guilt paſte. 
board, and is much broader above than below. 
They are commonly extremely proud, running 
their huſbands inte all poſſible extravagancies, and 
the firſt thing thought of by even the meaneſt of 
them, is how they ſhall compaſs the purchaſe of 
a female ſlave. Indeed their husbands do not at 
any rate uſe them like rational creatures, they 
neither permit them to go to moſques, or to mar- 
ket, or even to enter their ſhops. As for paradiſe, 
they ſuppoſe it a place to which women can never 
reach: and as England is ſaid to be hell for horſes, 
and a heaven for women; on the contrary, Tur- 
key may be ſaid to be a hell for women, and a 
heaven for horſes, that creature being here better 
uſed than on any other part of the globe. | 
The Turkiſh women are well made, rather 
beautiful than otherwiſe ; and their colouring the 
eyebrows and eye-laſhes with a certain black die, 
called ſurmee, adds not a little to their native 
charms ; their nails they paint with alhenna, of a 
deep brown, and are, upon the whole, neat, hand- 


ſome, and tempting. 
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"CHAP. VI. 


Ow _—_ dere Conſtantinople, and aff eng 
Burſa and Smyrna; deſcribes Nicatia ; maids 74 
poſed F in marriuge by their parenz, in a very 
whimſical manner ; a deſeription of Stanchio ; of 
4 te large tree; "ſore account bf the ifland 
0 Rhodes; : SPE the famous col:{ſus of Rhodes; ff 
/ St. John t — the Apocalypſe ; and the 

Devil tas neu to Stone; of the ian of Naxos; 
of Paro, Delos, anon; and Tine, &c. of 
u firanve phenomenon bappening r Se arcount 

if the pp. 


un Ander e fniſhed his buſineſs a at 
Conſtantinople, went by water to Burſa; a 
city famous for its hot baths, and formerly the ca- 
pital of Bythymia. From chence he made a jour- 
ney to Smyrna, and afterwards was carried by cu- | 
rioſity to the Me of Chio, in paſſing from which 
he had « view 6f Samos, the birth. place of a ſibyl, 
«nd of the fenowned Pythagoras. Oppoſite to it, 
lies the ancient Iecatia, fo called from Icarus, the 
ſon of Dædalus; it is now known by the name of 
Nicaria, and it is & rocky ſhore ſuppoſed to con- 
tain 3000 ſouls, who are but poorly clad. They 
are great divers, and he that cannot dive, at leaſt, 
=- fathom under AMP is ſure never to get . 
11 

When a rich man of this Habd his 'þ mind to 
beſtow one of his daughters in marriage, he aſſem- 
bles all the young fellows in her preſence, by the 
ſea-ſide, where ſtripping themſelves ſtark naked, 
they jump in, and ſhe is the prize of him who 
partakes moſt of the nature of a fiſh.” Theſe pe 
ple are e ſubject to the grand ſignior, to whom they 
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pay tribute in ſpunges; of which they have number 
ſufficient to ſerve all Turkey. They have no haven 
for great veſſels; and they trade in ſmall barks to 
Chio with honey, wax, and a ſmall clear white 
wine, for they have ſome vineyards planted among 
the.rocks. They are ſtrong and well made, but 
the women rule the roaſt ; the husband not bein 
permitted to diſpoſe of any thing without his 
wife's leave. Oe Tt , 2 
From hence our author went to Stanchio, other- 
wiſe Iſolalonga, or Lango, and formerly called 
Cooſe: this iſland produces good wine, and ſup- 
plies ſhips with freſh water; it was formerly famous 
tor a temple of Æſculapius, nor is it a little ho- 
noured in having been the birth-place of Apelles, 
and Hippocrates. The ſea- port is defended by a 
itrong caſtie, and at the back of the town, ſtands 
a tree reſembling ſycamore, and bearing fruit like 
a cheſnut ; there are ſeveral barber's ſhops, and 
coffee-houſes built under it; and it is thought fſuf- 
*iciently umbragous to ſhelter 2000 men; the 
branches of it are ſupported by pillars of ſtone 
and wood: when the knights of Malta were in 
poſſe ſſion of Rhodes, they were alſo maſters of 
er eee e 1 1 

On the oppoſite ſhore upon the continent, at 
the diſtance of twelve miles, there was once a good 
port, but the Turks have ſuffered it to be choak- 
ed up with dirt; and here upon a high rock 
ftands alſo a caſtle called Bodrou, which in any 
other hands but thoſe of the Turks, might, from 
its ſituation, be made very ſtrong. There are ma- 
ny houſes about it, Which lie in ruins, for the 
few inhabitants that are here live in the caſtle. 
The country about it ſeems to be very fertile, the 
entry to it is through ſeven gates, over every one 
of which are coats of arms, ſet up by the knights 
of Malta, whoſe croſſes and eſcutcheons, to * 
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amount of 300, cover the walls. Having paſſed 
the ſecond gate, you ſee the ſtatue of an armed 
man witheut a head, and ſome well cut pieces of 
baſſo relievo. On the inſide of the third gate, there 
is 2 coat of arms, under which are ſome inſcrip· 
tions. Betwixt the fourth and fifth gates, there is 
a piece of baſſo relievo, repreſenting ſeveral men 
fighting; and there are three eſcutcheons, with ſe- 
veral inſcriptions, over the ſixth gate, as well as 
over the ſeventh; which is of iron. Though our 
author ſtaid here ſome days, he dared not examine 
this caſtle cloſely, leſt the Turks ſhould have taken 
big OOTWT:- 77 07 gh, Hr TOuNR 8 LR 
His next trip was to Rhodes; a fine iſland, well 
inhabited, over which there are ſcattered ſeveral 
pretty villages, and a ſmall, but ſtrong city, ele- 
gantly built by the knights of St. John of Jeruſa- 
lem; ho poſſeſſed" this iſland for more than 200 
years, and were at length driven out by Solyman II. 
after he had conquered Egypt. It is thought that 
they would have kept the place in ſpite of his ut- 
moſt efforts, had they not been betrayed; for 
though he attacked them with 400 veſſels; and 
200,000 men, they made a glorious defence, 
and were now about to depart; when Andrea 
de Maral, prior of Caſtile, and chancellor of 
the order, ſhot an arrow into the Turkiſh camp; 
ſetting forth, that the place being in want of all 
neceſſaries, could not poſſibly hold out more than 
a few days. This piece of treachery was occa- 
ſioned by Andrew's not having been choſen grand 
maſter; a poſt which he much coveted. It en- 
couraged the Turk to return with freſh ardour to 
the ſiege ; and he carried the place in a ſhort 
time, the knights ſurrendering upon a.capitulation. 
Solyman in this caſe behaved like a generous ene- 
my; for he not only pitied the grand maſter, but 
did him many acts of friendſhip. This reduction 
1 H 4 of 
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is2 THE TRAVELS. OF 
of Rhodes happened in the year 1522; and the 
Turks have kept poſſeſſion of the place ever ſince, 
There are two harbours to the town; one of 
which is ſquare, and ſufficiently fpacious; but not 
ſecure from the north, the north-eaſt, and ſouth. 
eaſt winds. The knights intended to have formed 
a port, wherein ſhips had been every way ſheltered, 
but were diſpoſſeſſed of the ifland before they could 
execute this good deſign. On one ſide of the port 
there is an old ruined caſtle; called St. Angelo; | 
and oppoſite to it, upon the ruins of the old tower 
of St. Nicholas, the Turks have raiſed a few one, 
which they have furniſhed with cannon, and 
ſtrengthened with a baſtion and @ curtain, that 
reaches to the walls of the town, forming thus 
one ot the ſides of the port. The famous Colot- 
tus of Rhodes once heſtrided the diftance between 
the caitle and. the tower, being not- leſs, than 50 
_ tathoms. -' Ships under full ſail might paſs between 
the legs of this brazen ſtatue, which repreſented the 
lun; and held in one hand a light - houſe, whereby 
ſhips ſteered in the night. It wus 50 cubits high, 
and one of the wonders of the world. At length 
it was thrown down by an earthquake, and was 
beaten, to pieces by the Saracens, when they made 
themſelves maſters of the iflahd. The metal was 
purchaſed from them by a qſew, who. tranſported it 
to Alexandria; and it is faid to have loaded 900 
camels. „„ n OF 8 
ln the middle of the frontiſpiece of a tower ſtand- 
ing between the two ports, is a ſmall ſtatue of 
St. Paul, with a ſword in his hand, as he is gene- 
rally repreſented, and under it the arms of the Ro- 
man pontiff. The town is well walled; and the 
ſtreets ate broad, and neatly paved with fmall 
ſtones. In it there are many good ſtructures, built 
by the knights of Malta; and there is one firect 
p etiy narzow, wherein they formerly inhabi _— 
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The grand maſter's houſe ſtands at the upper end 
of it, in which no body at preſent lives. Here yon 


ſee eſcutcheons and coats of arms belonging to the 


order over every door. There is a line of white 

marble, about a foot broad, running through the 
midſt of this ſtreet. The Turks have added pent- 
houſes to every door, which, | jetting dot à ih od 


way, afford a convenient ſhelter from the weather. 


No Chriſtians are allowed to lie withih the town, 
but are all obliged to retire at the cloſe of evening 
into the e —A; Het OH TIE 

After ſome ſhort ſtay at Rhodes, Mr. Thevenot 
continued his rout to Alexandria, in his way to 
Egypt; whither it is not our buſineſs'at preſent to 
follow him. However, before we part with this 
gentleman, we ſhall take a ſhort view of ſome of the 
illands of the Archipelago; concerning which he has 
left us ſome memoirs : and we ſhall begin with Pat- 
br Pmag nn od pig net ben 

This iſland is famous for having been long the 


habitation of St. John the Evangeliſt, who here 


_ Wrote the Apocalypſe. Some Greek monks; who 
live in the town; Which is ſmall, but well built, 
pretend to have his body ſhut up in a cafe. The 
grotto in which he wrote is about half a mile 
from the ſea; and they point it out to travellers 
with great reverence. A little way in the water 
they ſne w a very large ſtone, into which they ridi- 
culouſly tell you a devil was changed, for having 
preſumed to challenge St. John to ſwim with him. 
The faint, fay they, deſired the evil ſpirit to go 
into the water firſt; which he fooliſhly d'd, and 


under went this transformation. The ifland is at 


preſent called Patino and Palmoſa. It is about 18 
miles romd ; the number of inhabitants are not 
more than 3000, who are tributary to the Turks; 
but find it very hard to ſubſiſt, 0 the land being ary 


and rocky. 
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Naxos, now called Nixia, is 120 miles about: be 
it formerly gave title to a duke, and. many of its in- 
habitants ſtill boaſt themſelves of noble families. 
They have fheep, goats, and horned cattle; and 
their woods abound with deer, which make excel- 
lent ſport. It is under ſubjection to the Turks, as 
are all the iſlands of the Archipelago; but the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Greek and Latin Chriſ- 
tians, governed each by their own archbiſhop, but 
ſcarcely retain any more than the name of Chriſ- 
tians: for they are extremely ignorant, and live in 
eternal broils; carrying their enmity to ſuch a 
height, that they will not ſpeak to one another du- 
ring their whole lives, if they once chance to fall 
out. In theſe circumſtances the women are infi- 
nitely more inveterate than the men. However, 
they are extremely chaſte, and very honeſt; which 
is the more wonderful, as they are for the moſt 
part pretty. They wear nine or ten coats one over 
tother, and ſhoes ſo very ſtrait that they can 
ſcarcely walk. The Latin ar chbiſhop is very poor, 
having only 200 piaſtres a- year; ; but he has a 
pretty country-ſeat, joining to a neat church, 
paved, and otherwiſe adorned with marble ; which 
de keeps indifferently repaired. In his cathedral 
he boaſts to have ſeveral reliques ; and the mem- 
bers of his choir, being ſix .canons, and feveral 
other prieſts, are very diligent in their duty. This 
church is conſecrated to the Aſſumption, and, has 
three bells in a very handſome ſteeple. There are 
alſo ſome jeſuits and capuchius upon the iſland. 

About fix miles from the fea, upon a rugged 
mountain that loaks to Nicaria, are the ruins of the 
caſtle of Apollo; a ſtructure, the ſtones of which 
are ſo large that it is ſurpriſing to think how they 
could be got up to ſuch a height. Here was alſo 
formerly a temple of, white marble, dedicated to 


Bacchus; the tones of Which were cemented moth 
5 | lead 


lead and iron; buy Ai are Sins away by 
the Turks, and employed in every ſervile uſe. 
was here that the jolly god of wine picked 2 
Ariadne, when ſhe was forſaken by Theſeus. There 
are few iſlands pleaſanter than that of Naxos, it 
being well watered, and the country variegated by 
an agreeable intermixture of wood and plains, 
mountains and valleys, covered with rich verdure,' _ 
beſpread with Hocks, and abounding with n Ls 
of game. 2 

The iſle of Paros has a good harbour, and ſeve- 
ral pleaſant villages : the number of its inhabi- 
tants are ſaid to be 6000, among which are many 
prieſts and friars. It once abounded with marble 
antiquities ; moſt of which were carried off ſome 
time ago by an Engliſh gentleman, who not only 
{tripped Paros, but the neighbouring iſland of De- 
los, now called Sedrille, and once famous for its 
marble quarries; as well as for the oracle of Apollo. 
The only ſtatue left here is a prodigious * one, 
of a woman, which cannot be moved. 

The foil of Mycone is kind and fertile: the cir- 
cumference of it is about 25 miles; but it is at 
preſent entirely uninhabited through the barbarity 
of the Turks. Oppoſite to Mycone ſtands the 
iſland of Tine, which belongs to the Venetians : 
it is well peopled, and celebrated for its handſome 
women, Proviſions are here 2 nf! ; 
and they drive a great trade in ſilk. ; 

The ifland of Nio is pretty fruitful : it was fors 
merly called Oliarus, and inhabited by a barbarous 
and warlike people called Albanians, who uſed to 
coaſt by the ſea-thore all night long armed. he 
inhabitants drew much profit from ſelling their 
oak and other timber to the WA NES. iſlands, 
Here i is a good harbour. | 

Ihe iſland of Santoreni was raiſed out of the 
ſea ” a vulcano: a foot under ground it is one 
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entire rock of pumice:ſtone. Santorenĩ is men- 
tioned by Seneca, and with ſome probability, as 
ſtanding upon mines of ſulphur ; whence ariſe the 
frequent exhalations, and tremulous motions of 
the earth and water. About eighteen years ago, 
ſays our author, there was a prodigious great noiſe 
heard in the port, Which laſted from morning till 
night; a vaſt number of pumice-ſtones was caſt 
from the bottom of the ſea; and an infection en- 
ſued, which ſwept away many people, while others 
loſt their eye-light, which however they again re- 
covered. Ihe air was tainted in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſilver not only here, but at Chio and at 
Smyrna, which the noiſe alſo reached, turned fed. 
This concuſſion was thought to be occaſioned by 
a fiery; eruption at the bottom of the fea, The 
coaſt about the harbour wears a ſcorched, black, 
and infernal appearance; and a little rocky iſland, 
which lies at enero, it, about ſixty years ago, 
threw out flames in abundance. Here ſtill remains 
a hole, which is ſuppoſed to be bottomleſs, for a 
ſtone flung therein is never heard to return any 
found. I he inhabitants lead a beaſtly fort of lite, | 
eating, drinking, ſleeping, and gaming. 
There are ſeveral caſtles in this iſland; the chief 
of which is called St. Nicholas, built upon a horrid 
declivity of ſcorched, craggy rocks. Here are about 
500 inhabitants, who live under the care of a Greek 
biſhop ; and they dig caves for their reſidence in the 
loft ſpungy ground, from whence it's pleaſant enough 
to ſee them creep out like rabbits. - The ſituation 
1 the caſtle of Scaro is ſtill more .ghaſtly : the 
| aſcent to it muſt be climbed upon the hands and 
feet, not without fear that ſome of the great looſe 
{tones which hang above may fall upon and cruſh 
him who makes the attempt. This rock is 
ſupported by ſtrong walls, leſt it ſhould fall upon 
and cruſh the people of the — 2 _ 
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are about $06; This village is the reſidente ef the 
Latin biſhop; and here is a church at preſeat in the 
hands of the Greeks, in which are two images of 
mally ſilver, „ 0 OE the 
other our bleſſed lady. 

About 2bo people live in caves near a chapel of ; 
the holy wig, lying mier detweeh Scara and 
Pergo. | | 
Gn the toad to the laſt place there I» 2 hill, froms 
whence one has a fine viewof the plantations of vites 
and mulberries; where the people have wine enough 
to ſerve ſome of theit neighbours, as well as them 
ſelves ; and they raiſe filk, which enables them to 
pay their tribute. In this place there are about 1000 
inhabitants, whoſe houſes are roumd, walled- in, and 
well built. It is alſo the reſidence of the Cadi. In 
the neighbourhood of Nebrio is St. Stephen's hill, 
where there are many mutilated ſtatues, and ſeveral 
covered cheſts of marble,. with hot eaves, and the 
walls of the firſt town built upon the iſland, called 
Famoſa, ſtill remain. Here are allo three ſtatues lying 
upon the ground, which are prodigiouſly large; 
and many ineffectual attempts have been made to 

carry them away. They were probably erected to 
the memory of a rich lady, who dwelt here in an- 
tient times, and who, during the prevalence of a 
peſtilence, which laſted. — year, fed the Poor, 
and relieved the diſeaſed. 
On another point of the iſland there i is a caſtle 
called Crotiri, inhabited by about 1 50 people: 
there are other villages ſcattered up and down, the 
natives of which live very wretchedly. Their bif- 
cuits are made of wheat and barley, black, and 
diſtaſteful: they bake bread but twice a-year, and 
carry it home with great veneration. The reafon 
of this perhaps is the great fcarcity of wood, they 
having none but what is brought from Nio, and 
that 1 by the pound. It cannot be enpected 
that 


| . 
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that they ſnould have fiſh, becauſe the ſea has no 
bottom; as was proved by Alexander the Great, 
who ordered it to be ſounded. The only an- 
choring- place about Santoreni is at one ng of a 
{mall iſland, called Fireſia. 
They have no fleſh-meat, at 10 be misncu- 
bouſly brought them by ravens. Their common 
food is beans, peaſe, and biſcuits : ſometimes they 
get wild-fowl and eggs among the rocks, Which 
even themſelves think it ventureſome to climb. A 
little ſalt meat were here a precious commodi 
Their only fruit is grapes in their proper ſeaſons : 
however, they are ſtrong and hearty, having few 
or no diſtempers, and not knowing what fort of 
animal is meant by a phyſician. They are ſtout 
and reſolute; their poverty defends them from 
invaſion, and they could even with ſtones defend 
_ themſelves from a numerous enemy in many 
places, but more eee at Scaro. 


CHAP. vi. 


of the ifland of Policander. Of Milo, and its bot 
baths. Of Sifanto, T hermia, Ajora, Seiria, and 
. Candia, A. ſhort view of the fumous ſiege of Candy. 
. The. valour and integrity of a Scotch gentieman ta- 
"ha by the Tarks. Suda deſcrited. That ifland 
ſaved mi en from the I urkiſh yoke. 


Olicander i is a pleaſant iland, about eight miles 
P? in compaſs. I he only inhabitants upon it 
live in a village near three miles from the ſea, to 
which you muſt croſs ſome rocks and a village: 
they are ſaid to be about 300, and pay their tri- 
bute in barley, cotton, ſtuff, and cheeſe; all ot 
their own manufactory. I hey are honeſt and at- 
fable, and the women very handſome. I hey lead 
eaſy, indolent lives, not exerciſing any trade or 
calling ; : 


calling; and have good ſheep, fowl, bread, and 
every other neceſſary, furniſhed by provident 
nature, without giving them any trouble. Here 
are three churches, one of them dedicated to St. 
John, wherein maſs is celebrated every Sunday and 
holiday, beſides two monaſteries for the men; 
there is one for women, wherein they live juſt as 
they pleaſe, without being ſubjedt to any particular 
inſtitution. 6 
The harbour of this iſland. is indifferently good, 
often ſerving as an aſylum for the Corſairs, who 
lie aſhore in an old church. From ſome ruins on 
a very high hill in this iſland, where there is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Michael the archangel, you 
have an extenſive view of the whole Archipelago. 
The iſland of Milo, which is about ſixty. miles 
in circumference, is ſo called from its many wind- 
mills, and the large millſtones which it produces. 
The inhabitants trade' to Venice, Candy, &c. in 
brimſtone, pumice-ſtones, and wine, of which 
laſt they yearly fell 3 or 400 tuns. In the port, 
there is a good depth of water, and two miles 
from it a fine warm bath in a natural grotto, co- 
vered over head. The water of this grotto is ſaid 
to have communication. with a fountain, in the 
church of St. Conſtantine, though ſix miles di- 
ſtant. The town ſtands in a plain containing about 
2500 people ; without the walls ſtands a plain 
church, dedicated to St. Peter ; it belongs to a 
Latin biſhop, who patiently gives two thirds of 
his income to the Greek biſhop ; this latter owns 
ſeveral good churches, in all which he has prieſts 
to officiate. The inhabitants of this iſland are for 
the moſt part Greeks, very civil, but vicious, and 
not to be truſted. The women dreſs diſagreeably, 
and cannot pronounce -the letter L, yet. they are 


charitable to ſtrangers, and live much at their 
caſe, 
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Three miles from the towh, there are hot baths 
of falphur, which are ſaid te be good in many 
cales. | 
An inſetiption upon a marble pillar, mar the 

of Sifanto, bearing date 1450, ſets forth, 
that this iſland formerly belonged to the family of 
Gozadini. It is thirty Tix miles in cireumference; 
the inhabitants, to the amount of 3000, or there- 
abouts, live within the walls of a caſtle, upon a 
hill, which has no Water, but whit is brought 
from the -plain below. Here is a Greek vicar, 
| and ® ſmall, but poor -chapel, owned by a La- 

tin biſhop. The harbour not being very ſafe, 
ſuch barks as have diſcharged their "rowmmodities 
are drawn up upon dry land. The only piece of 
e and, de the only thing worth vie w- 

ing in the Whole iſland, is a cheſt of white mar- 
ble, whereon are carved feſtoohs of fruit, and 
groups of oxen's heads. The inhabitants have 
not proviſions enough to ſerve themſelves, but are 
ſupplied by the neighbouring iſlands. The wo- 
men are honeſt, and cover their faces with veils, 
but the men are for the moſt part knaves ; among 
| them are ſhoemakers, joiners, and weavers ; and 
| they pretend to have two mines, one of lead, and 
the other of gold. 7 

In Thertnia, fo called from its hot ſprings , there 
are about 2000 inhabitants, and a dreck biſhop, 
who reſides here half the year, and the other halt 
at Zia; there is nothing remarkable in this iſland, 
beſides its baths, indifferent good "Mile, and 
4 large village called Meſi. It is fruitful, pretty 
level, and has few trees. The inhabitants are ho- 
- neft, and the only coin current among them is that 
of Vetice; ; they live eaſy enoũgh under the com- 
mand of a ed and the women, who drets - {endl 
are handſome and virtuous, | aa 


The 


; 2 THEVENo 4 101 
Tue ifland ef Ajora is fall upon it ere ure 
only a few ſhepherds; being much Expoſed 
— of the Corſairs, and k 


jet to Syra or Syro, 


Latin chriſtians, who 
motr poverty, and the daily. 5 
Turks. Six miles from the chief 46w9s; Were are 
ſome ſtocks of orange. trees, — a few fprtings in 


a ſmall garden, inhabited by hermits, Who have 


here a'chapet dedicated to the hey virgin, 
It. would be unfair to difmifs Mr. Thevenot's 
account of the Archipelago,” without taking ſeme 
notice of the iſland vf Candia, ' which : cats a 


remarkable figure in hiſtory, _ deri we Ve ; 


now and then mentioned. 
Candia is the ancient Crete, ones Lats Rees 


tompolis, from its hundred cities: it is about 20 


miles long; and vo broad; here ate no cofftder . 
able rivers, but ſeveral 
moſt remarkable of which is Lethe. The famous 
mount Ida riſes in the midſt vf this iſland, being 
no more than à barren rock without tree of ver. 
dure; but the valleys beneath i are covered with 
vines, olives, 


nectar, than what were yielded by his gn grapes. 


All Europe knows the remarkable ſiege, Hick 
the capital of this iſland, called ſometimes Mu- 
tium, and ſometimes Candia, ſuſtained from 1645, 
to the year 1669; all which time it was pallantly 
defended by the Venetians apaiaſt the utmoſt power 


of 1 holding out twice longer than the 


far- 


to the 
| howgh kere are für 
churches, divine ſervice is per formed only at Eaſterf, 
when the inhabitants commufcate. TS E. 
cumferende of Ajora; is eighteen Hues, it bs . 
fignifying Signora; the 
foil. is dry, but it abounds with Hh, vetülen „And 
other forts of fleſh ; are for the Wet part 
ßer much from cheit c- 

Mons of the 


— — 
— I 


karge ſtreams ; one AH the 


myrtles, oranges and lemons, toge- 
mer with fine corn fields, and Jupiter, who was 
once king of Candia, could not bare had better 
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far-famed- Troy; ; and the garriſon, bearing: u 
againſt inconveniencies, not to be parallelled in hit- 
tory. In this ſiege, the republic of Venice loſt 
above 80, oo men, and the Turks double that 
number. The deſieged deviſed à machine that 
would diſcharge five different times; and the be- 
ſiegers advanced ſo cloſely under the walls that 
they were out of the power of the cannon; yet, 
even then, the ſoldiers from within en ed in- 


ſtruments, wherewith they would catch them up 


like fiſh, In ſhort, to relate the different ſtrata - 
gems uſed on both ſides, and the various changes 
they alternately experienced, would engroſs a vo- 
lume infinitely beyond the work we are at preſent 
engaged in: here are il four h NE: ut 
300 towns and villages. 

Sittia was the in of a province 25 the 
fame name; the Venetians: blew-it up, when they - 
were obliged to quit it. Twelve miles diſtant is 
a {mall village called Alcona, where the bafhaw's 
lieutenant reſides ; having a hundred ſpahi's to 
guard the coaſt.. 'To the eaſtward is a monaſtery 
dedicated to St. Iſidore; to which ſome lands on 
the iſland, of Rhodes belong ; ; and the chriſtians 
are permitted to enjoy them, becauſe ſacred to 
God's uſe. Here are ſeveral rich lamps, with many 
curious. church - ornaments of gold and ſilver; and 
a picture of the bleſſed virgin, which was found 
by ſome angels in a cave, in the mountain of Stan. 
coi, and by them brought hither :- the overſeer of 
- this. monaſtery once attempted to run away, car- 
rying with him 2000 pieces of eight, in ready 
money, beſides a quantity of ſilver, but being pur- 
ſued, he was taken on the mid- way, between this 
inland and Rhodes; and paid tyr his knavery by 
his death: 

Len miles to the foutliward ot es there are 
| the ruins of an old caſtle, called Buroſa, after the 
| . f EZ 
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kits ks. built it. On che ſouth: de of the 
illand, ſtands the city of Girapetre, which is an 
open road, wherein ſhips. have little ſecurity; the 
town is walled round, and defended by a garriſon 
of 200 janizaries; beſides which, the merchants 
of the town are able, at any time, to raiſe 
fighting men. The houſes are well built, "being, 
molt = them two ſtories high, with lofty .apart- 
ments, There are ſeveral pleaſant gardens, and. 
a fine plain of olive-trees, in the neighbourhood: 
of this city. , 

Ten miles. to the eaſtward a it, under. the 
mountain of Tro, there is a cave, wherein they 
ſay St. Paul was uſed to preach. Here the Chriſt- 
ians have cut a chapel out of the rock, ſupported, 
by twelve pillars; and near at hand is a fountain, 
in which they ſay St. Paul uſed to baptize; it 
it bears his name, and it is laid to de good, for 
re ges, 

From hence to Bonifacia the diſtance takes. vos 
—— hours riding, through plains that are ex- 
tremely pleaſant, having ſome high mountains to 
the northward. The inhabitants of this place are 
poor Greeks; and here is a monk, who calls him- 
ſelf the archbiſhop of Candia; under him are four 
Greek churches, the leaſt of which would contain 
more than all the inhabitants of the place put to- 
gether. Ten miles to the weſtward, there is a 
labyrinth cut under ground, the compaſs of which: 
is near two miles; it is arched over head at the, 
heighth of ten feet ; and. the way, underfoot, is 
very, even ;- the. "| ke compoſing the ſides of i it 
are ſo well cemented, that one would imagine it 
to be cut out of the folid rock, but the contrary. 
of this will appear upon cloſe inſpection. 0 

Thoſe who chuſe to penetrate the depths of this 
dreary cavern, muſt be conducted by torches and 
lanthorns; as well as guided by a clue, Cluſters; 
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of large bits hang from the roof in mary places, 
Er being finged, ſhew ſome — 2 
but we lg toe 18 kungen to rive them away. 
ſleep: beſt when the Wind is at N. E. and 
[== quit the place in fpring. Here are many 
vaults, four feet long, two broad, and two 
deep, that ſeem to have been intended for burying- 
places; the ground is generally pretty dry Gariog 
aN. E. — but at other times it is damp, and 
the rain ſoaks in greatly. The noiſome ſmells 
ariſing from a lake at the fartheſt end of this la- 
byrinth are ſtrong enough to hitider atiy body 
from approaching it; and the people of the 
comitry ſay, that thoſe who attempt it never re- 
turn, being drawn ih by ſome inviſible agent. 
Ik one may be allowed to judge of Candia from 
its lulgs, it wits once 4 very noble city; the walls 
are ſix miles in citcumference, but nobody is per- 
mitted to go round them without a licence and a 
0 the land -ſicke, they art but in bad 
repair, but the gates are in excellent order, the 
arch being an hundred yards Jong, atrd che entrance 
ten broad. The port is round, and ſecure againſt 
all winds, but being choaked up with rubbiſh, 
vill not admit of ſkips of burthen 3, it has been 
cleared 4 Htile 151 a French merchant, who 
_ had a machine brought for that x purpoſe from 
Marſeilles, whereby he became a ee with 
- the baſhaw. There are many mines under the 
Walls, that were never ſprung, and the neighbour- 
ing fields Jook as if they Were newly ploughed, 
and ſewn 7 — dead pre per . — _ 
magnify the ngth of the place to ſtrangers, and 
they commonly keep here a gattiſon of 2550 3 Jas 
nizaries excluſive of the baſhaw's private guard. 
From hence to Rettimo is about two hours rid- 
ing; this was the firſt place that fell into the 


hands of the Turks upon their invading wwe ſnd, | 
an 


ah out all the 8 * er 

the Coors reſt of th iſa: 
ers. It is a city pleaſa tuated upon a point 
of land looking. to:the ſea, where. the rocks afford 
it a good natural fortification, which the Turks 


have improved with three new forts: ; they: have 


alſo. added a dry ditch on the land-ſide... The in- 
habitants are for the moſt part Turks, with ſome 


few Greeks intermixed, who are allowed the free 


exerciſe of their religion, in a village about a 
quarter of a mile from the town ; where they 
have two churches; they carry on ſome trade 
with Conſtantinople, and their houſes * van 
in the Venetian taſte. _ 

The delightful mountains. of Spatia beg 
riſe gently eight miles from Rettimo; they 


3 


with every thing neceſſary or convenient that can 


be wiſhed for in life. Their cheeſe is greatly 
eſteemed, and exported to France, Italy, and many 


other parts. Here are ſeveral difficult paſſes, Where 


by the natives were enabled to hold out againſt the 


Turks for near twenty years, after the taking f 


3 e s — did they yield without being — 
| privileges; and, the more fo, leſt 
they * 4 "befriend the Venetians who poſſeſs the 
iſland of Suda; to the bay whereof theſe moun- 
tains As the vier paſſed from Canea to 
Candia, ſeveral of them waited -on him with * 
of the mountain - product by way of preſent; 
civility which he highly acknowledged; pate) hg 
in conſequence of it, their attending him to camp. 
a condeſcention, which would otherwiſe have been 
exacted; and alſo, appaintiag them to furniſh; the 
army with, proviſions at certain ſtated, rates; for 
which, an acquittance was granted them in the Pay - 
ment of: their tribute. A. ſheep. was then valued at 
a ſhilling, and butten and cheeſe at fourpence for 
two \ pup eight ounces. Honey, wax, wool, fine 
_ . goat's 
7: 
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goat's hair, arid a certain comforting. drug, called 
by the Venetians oldair, grow here in great plenty. 


Here alſo is. found a fragrant wood, called plaete, 


which burns like a torch, aud the ſcent of of it is 
very grateful. 


Neither olives, oripgts; nor ee fourih 


in theſe mountains; the natives of which are ſaid 
to be bold and warlike, polleſſing an hundred vil- 


lages, and many large monaſteries. | 


Fifteen miles from Rettimo, finely ſhaded by 


two mountains, is the refreſhing fountain of Bog. 
nare Baſhe ; the water of which is extremely cold, 
and neve hurts, though a man were to drink of 
it when he is ever ſo warm. Many people of 
quality bring beds, and other conveniences to lie 


here in ſummer. The air of the mountains is 


certainly wholeſome; for the people live to a very 
great age; they are great genealogiſts, boaſt much 
of their families, and will trace their lineage even 
as far back as the time of our Saviour. 

Three miles from the bottom of the bay of Su- 
da, in an open vale, ſtands the city of Canea; the 
houſes are not much battered, and the works are 
in good order. The port is a very ſafe one; and 
the entrance of it being narrow, is defended 


by a new battery mounting twenty guns, erected 


by the Turks, and a citadel to the ſouth, in which 


are about forty. In 1666, the Venetians detach- 
ed the Marquiſs de Vila, with 5000 men, to re- 


gain the place, but ſuffering themſelves to be ſur- 
prized, they were all cut in pieces, or made cap- 
tives of; among the latter was a gallant Scotch 
gentleman of the name of Scott, who had his 
hand upon the drawbridge of the city, when the 


fally was made. The Engliſh merchants of Smyr- 


na redeemed him, and as ſoon as ever he had re- 


ceived his arrears at Venice, he faithfully and ho- 


Oy repaid the money, which they would 
not 


4 


- 


not kak" up; but it lies in bank, to be again 


uſed upon a Hike glofious occaſion: The circum- 
ae of this city is three miles, it is governed 


a baſhaw: the country about it is a perfect 
ding and Candia is not near ſo well peopled. 
Fe ſh and fiſh, but more particularly the. latter, 
and all kinds of proviſions are here extremely 
plenty; the Venetians maintain a conſul, and both 
they and the French carry on a great trade in 


oil, wool, wax, cheeſe, &c. The Turks give 


all the encouragement they can to merchants to 


ſettle here, and winter and fummer, the gates are 


ſhut an hour before ſun-ſet. Half a mile off, the 
Greeks have a village, with a biſhop of their own, 
and churches, wherein they are freely tolerated 
in the exerciſe of their religion. Their oil is 
counted the beſt in the Archipelago, and their 
wine bears the ſame character; it is of the muſ- 


cadine kind, and richer than the celebr ated tent 


wine of Cadiz. 

The beef about Canes. is ſmall, but vaſtly ſweet ; 
and among their fowl, of which they have vaſt. 
plenty, the Becchafigo, which is quite a lump of 
marrow, is moſt eſteemed. No venomous creature 
can ſubſiſt in this iſland, a virtue attributed by 
ſome to St. Paul; and by others, to the great 
quantities of dittamo, that there abound. 


The iſland of Suda lies twelve miles from Ca- 


nea, and may be properly included in the territo- 
ries of Candy ; it is {till in the hands of the Ve- 
netians ; and in 1665, the Turkiſh captain baſha 
attempted to reduce the ſtrongeſt hold, thereupon 
called 11. Martenigo, and the garriſon were now 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity for want of wa- 
ter, when, luckily, a cannon ſhot from the enemy 
ſtruck off a piece of a rock, and from the aper- 
ture, iſſued a ſtream that plentifully ſupplied their 
want; indeed, the water is not very pleaſant, _ 
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The hiſtory of Mr? Josxyn Pi rs's ſla- 
very in Algiers, with his travels over 
ſome part of the Continent, and a 
faithful account of the religion and 
manners of the Mahometans. * 


CHAP. I. 


A trief character of the author; his reaſons for going 
to ſea ; falls in with an Algerine rover, and made 
priſoner ; is fold by auction; vario»fly diſtreſſed un- 
der two different maſters; he is compelled to turn 
Mahometan ; one of his maſters loſes his life in at- 
tempting to make himſelf dey of Algiers ; cur author 
is diſpoſed of to an old batchelor ; with whom he goes 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca ; obtains his freedom; is 
enrolled among the janixzries; ſerves as a ſoldier at 
the ſiege of Oran. | bug 


E have choſen this acconnt of Algiers and 
/ the mahometan religion, becauſe it breathes 
a great air of ſincerity; the author does not pre- 
tend to relate any thing of which he was not 
an eye-witneſs ; and having been himſelf a rene- 
gado, no man was better qualified to deliver his 
obſervations, which he has done in a plain, but 
very modeſt manner. It is ſome matter of ſur- 
prize to us, that he has not been taken more no- 
tice of by other writers; but he wanted the repu- 
tation of a foreigner to recommend him; had be 
not been an Eugliſhman, perhaps, his work h:d 
been more reſpected. ; 
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170 THE TRAVELS OF 
Mr. Joſeph Pitts was a native of Exeter, and 
had, from his childhood, a natural inclination to a 
ſeafaring life, which he gratified whilſt yet very 
young, much againſt his mother's will; and at 
length paid feverely for his diſobedience. Having 
made two or three ſhort trips out of Exeter, much 
to his liking, he at length ſhipped himſelf on 
board the Speedwell of Lymſon, George Taylor, 
maſter, alderman Tuthill, of Exeter, owner. This 
veſſel was bound to Newfoundland, thence to Bil- 
boa and elſewhere. She left her port upon Eaſter 
Tueſday, 1678, and having performed the firſt part 
of her contract, was ſteering for the coaſt of Spain, 
when ſhe fell in with an Algerine rover, who ſunk 
her, having firſt taken out every thing that was 
valuable, and enflaved her crew, which conſiſted 
of four able men, beſides our author, who 
at that time was ill a-bed, having been a few days 
before very dangerouſly ſcalded. 
In their vogage homeward, they took ſeveral 
bother {mall craft, and had now above thirty new 
flaves on board, beſides many old ones; all of 
whom determined upon a riſing, in which it is not 
improbable but they might have come off with 
victory, honour, and profit, their maſters not be- 
ing forty in number, had it not been retarded by 
a native of Holland, a nation, equally renowned 
for courage and fidelity, whoſe heart failed when 
things were already ripe for execution. The iron 
bar, to which the new ſlaves were chained, had 
been looſened for the inſurrection, which being 
diſcovered by the boatfwain, he reported it to the 
captain; and Mr. John Milton, mate of the Speed- 
well, who fat next to the part of the bar that had 
been forced, being juſtly ſuſpected of the trick, 
was immediately ordered upon deck; where, be- 
ing ſtretched on his face, his arms faſtened behind 
him, and his head and legs ſeoured by a man fit- 
. ing 


— 


Ma. JOSEPH PITTS. on 


ing upon each, the captain, who was a Dutch re- 


negado, gave him an hundred blows on the bare but- 
tocks with a rope's-end ; all which Mr. Milton 
ſuffered very patiently, without making the flight- 
eſt diſcovery of his accomplices. Their uſage, 
during this voyage, was extremely miſerable, be- 


ing all ſtuffed into the hold, where they lay mana - 


cled, without either freſh air or bedding, and only 
fed with a few olives, and a ſmall quantity of bad 
oil and vinegar, ſome black biſcuit, and a pint of 
water each. | 3 


Being now landed at Algiers, they were carried 


to the houſe of the dey, who having choſen out 
one eighth of their number for public uſe, diſ- 
miſſed the reſt, and they were drove like beaſts to 
the markets: the time for the ſale of ſlaves is from 
eight in the morning, till two in the afternoon; 
here they are diſpoſed of by auction, the crier 
uſing all his rhetoric to enhance the price of his 


commodities ; © Look here,” ſays he, my maſ- 


ters, here's a ſlave for you; what limbs he has! 
„I'll warrant him ſound wind and limb; beſides, 


© he's a well-looking fellow, of a good family, I 


« dare ſay, from his countenance, he'll bring a 
© noble ranſom; come, who bids more?“ In the 
mean while, they paſs examination, as butchers 
buy calves, being tried in every part; and young 


female ſlaves are inſpected even as to their virginity. 


Our author fell into the hands of a tradeſman, 
who uſed him with great barbarity, and preſſed 
him much to turn Mahometan, rather more for 
ſhew and reputation of being a good muſſulman, 


than that he heartily deſired it; becauſe, in ſome 


few years he would have been obliged to give him 


his liberty, or have rendered himſelf infamous by 


the refuſal. It is an error to think, that abjura- 
tion of chriſtianity entitles to immediate enfran- 
chiſement ; far from it; it is a grant that on 
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lies in the breaſt of the maſter or patron, and theſe 
ſeldom have much reſpect for ſuch ſlaves as aſſume 
the turban ; rightly imagining, they have little or 
no religion of any fort. _ 
With this maſter he lived very wretched near 
fix months; two of which he ſpent at fea in a 
pyrating veſſel belonging to him ; and, on his 
return, was fold to a perſon who lived in the 
country,” his name was Ibrahim, and he was nick- 
named, Ihe handſome; for it is common amon 
the Turks, to diſtinguiſh each other, either by 
fome perſonal beauty or blemiſh ; as, Achmet the 
blind; blackbrowed Mahomet ; or by their coun- 
try; as, Selim of Labez, &c. Ibrahim ſeemed to 
be a man of a better diſpoſition than the former 
maſter; he kept a miſtreſs, with whom he lived 
gaily, drinking wine freely, and making otherwiſe 
merry ; nor does it appear that he had much of 
the Mooriſh jealouſy about him; for when he went 
out, he left his ſlave with his female; and through 
her means, Mr. Pitts was informed, that he was in- 
tended as a preſent for a brother which his maſ- 
ter had at Tunis. This intelligence gave him ſome 
ſatisfaction; as at the ſame time he was given to 


underſtand, that it was not unlikely, that the _ 


Engliſh conſul there, would cauſe him to be ran- 
ſomed. Ibrahim had many other ſlaves, both 
chriſtian and negroe, and Pitts having loſt a ſhirt 
which was ſtolen from him by one of. the latter, 
he made- ſome -noiſe about it, and Tecovered it ; 
he ſoon after miſled a jacket, and complained to 
his patron, who aſſured him, that all the ſlaves 
round ſhould be drubbed, in cafe the thief was 
not found out. This menace being overheard by 
one of the negroes, he obſerved it was unfair to 
revenge the fault of one man upon a whole body; 
and at the ſame time, adviſed the conſulting a 
black woman, who lived about three miles off, 

24s 1 and 
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and was famous for telling fortunes, and directing 
people where to find their loſt goods. 

This woman he accordingly viſited, and ſhe 
having prepared a veſſel of meal, made him put 
his hand into it, and bethink of that, concerning 
which he wanted to be informed; he complied 
with the direction, and ſhe immediately placed 
the guilt upon the negroe; who confeſſed it. 


Soon afterwards he accompanied his patron to 
Tunis, and was there appointed to attend his ne- 


phew ; who, proud of being waited upon by a 
chriſtian ſlave, made him follow at his heels where- 
ever he went. By theſe means he charred to be 
taken notice of by Mr. Baker the Engliſh conſul, 
who invited them both to his houſe, where he 
entertained the young man with plenty of wine, 
of which he was fond, while he diſcourſed in 
private with our author; and gave him ſome hopes 
of ranſoming him, upon condition, that he ſhould 
ſtay with him two or three years.. This good 
man actually offered 250 dollars for him, to his 


patron, who would not abate one dollar in 300, 
which amounts to 100 J. ſterling ; ſo that he re- 


turned to Algiers in deſpair; for the perſon at 
Tunis, for whoſe ſervice he was intended, would 
not accept of him. 3 | 
His maſter ſoon after took him to camp, being 
captain of a troop of horſe, here he met with 
two of his brothers, who were ſpahies ; and who 
perſuaded him, that unleſs he made his ſlave turn 
Turk, as an atonement for his many crimes, he 
would never enter heaven. It was now that Pitts 
was put to many ſevere trials; for the patron find- 
mg all his perſuaſions ineffectual, determined to 
uſe force, being reſolutely bent upon making him 
a Mahometan ; wherefore, he had him held while 
the barber ſhaved his head, and fitted thereto the 
turban, and then he dreſſed him in a Turkiſh ha- 
"ES bit; 
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„ TRXAVELS OF 
bit; but Pitts fill perſiſting to cry out that he 
was a chriſtian, he was baſtinadoed ſeveral times 
in the moſt cruel manner, until he held up the 
fore-finger of his right-hand, and by pronouncing, 
There is no God but one, and Mahomet is his 
meſſenger, profeſſed himſelf an infidel. Other- 
wife he would have expired under the ſtrokes of 
the cudgel. However, he was now relieved, 
chafed before a fire, and in other reſpects com- 
mig though he could not ſtand for ſome days 
He who voluntarily abjures chriſtianity, repairs 
to the diran, where he proclaims his intention, 
and is accepted of without demur or examination. 
He is then habited like à Turk, in magnificent gar- 
ments, and mounted on a ſtately courſer pom- 
pouſly dreſſed out; being in this manner led flow- 
1 through the moſt public parts of the city, hold - 
ug an arrow in his right hand, with his fore - finger 
thereupon poitited upwards; which he is ſcarcely 
allowed "to take off, though but for a moment. 
He is preceeded by drums and other martial muſic, 
and on every fide march ferjeants to the number 
of twenty or thirty, with drawn ſwords, to re- 
mind him, that a recantation merits death; in the 
mean time, two people go among the croud, ga- 
thering money for him on each ſide of the way; 
while the public crier loudly extols his merit and 
his judgment, and praiſes God for his converſion. 
He is then enrolled among the ſoldiery, and Peng 
circumcifed ſhortly after, is made a complete mul- 
fulman. © | TT OT 8858 
Soon after Pitts's apoſtacy, he received a conſoling 
letter from his father, which affected him ſo deep- 
Iy, that it is very likely he would have recanted, 
if he had not hinted to his maſter, that his father 
would ranſom him ; whereupon he was anſwered, 
that if he harboured ſuch a thought, he 
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M. JOaSEPRAR PITTS. LU. 
be inſtantly burned alive. For once a Chriſtian 
has profeſſed himſelf a Mahometan, there is no 
ſuch thing as purchaſing his freedom. Pitts now 
found his fatigues rather encreaſed than leflened ; 
his maſter uſed him rather worſe than ever, and 
often beat him to mummy, becauſe he ſuſpected 
that he was not at heart a muſfulman ; being more 
neglectful than others in practiſing the rites of that 
profeſſion, and often going to the moſque without 
bathing; an omiſſion, which the moſt looſe Alge- 
rine would not be ſuppoſed to be guilty of. He 
ſill lay with the other ſlaves in a ſtable, and with 
them was fed on coarſe barley bread, ſour milk, 
and now and then a ſheep that had died of ſome 
diſorder. They once feaſted deliciouſly on a tame 
hog that had been killed for throwing down a 
milk-pan, and of this he was invited to partake 
but he reſiſted the temptation, leſt ſome Turk 
ſhould have feen, or one of the ſlaves betrayed 
that he eat pork; however, he watched where 
they laid it up, and in the abſence of all, eat of 
it very heartily. The portion which he had de- 
voured was ſoon miſſed ; and it was pleaſant enough 
for him, who was not once ſuſpected of being the 
filcher, to.hear them accuſe each other of having 
made away with that which belonged not to him, 
but was the common property. „ 
About this time the patron repudiated his wife, 
becauſe that ſne had brought forth to him twins; 
eat a time, when he had been abſent fourteen 
months, and could not poſſibly be ſuſpected of 
having begotten them. She, whom he took in 
her place, brought him a very large fortune, 
which aſſiſted him in the views he had long en- 
tertained of making himſelf dey of Algiers. As the 
firſt ſtep to this important poſt, he had ſecured to 
his intereſt ſeveral of the ſoldiery, by diſtributing 
among them well-timed largeſſes; but theſe pro- 
. I 4 ceedings 
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ceedings coming to the ears of Haſſan the reigning 
dey, he cauſed Ibrahim to be baniſhed by public 
edict, and a price ſet upon his head. Herenpon 
he retired to his country ſeat, his two brothers be- 
ing of his train, together with Pitts and ſeveral 
other of his ſlaves. But diligent ſearch being made 
after him, he was forced to quit this aſylum, and 
take refuge in the mountains amongſt the Kaby- 
les, whom he ſoon made his friends, by his 
_ plauſibility and addreſs. . 
Among them was an ancient prieſt, famed for 
his ſanctity and ſkill, in prophecy, on whoſe pre- 
dictions Ibrahim particularly relied ; but with what 
juſtice will appear in the ſequel. It was at this 
time that the French bombarded Algiers, becauſe 
that ſome ſlaves, which they had demanded, had 
not been delivered up to them; whereto however 
the dey was at length perſuaded to yield, through 
the fear and importunity of his wife: but the con- 
ſequence of this conduct was a mutiny- among the 
ſoldiers ; in which he was murdered. 
The news of his death was with all poſſible 
ſpeed conveyed to Ibrahim by his friends, who 
thereupon came poſt to Algiers, but could not 
reach it before a new dey was choſen ; nor is it 
improbable that the election would have fallen 
upon him, had he been there in time, his intereſt 
being pretty ſtrong. T hough at firſt the new 
dey and he appeared to be very good friends, 
they ſoon diſagreed, and he was obliged once 
more to retreat to the hills, Being now extremely 
enraged, he conſulted the prieſt about what he 
had beſt to do; who ordered him to diſtribute 
go dollars and 4 ſheep among the poor, and then 
return to the city, where he would find every 
thing to his wiſh. The good man, at the ſame 
time, gave him his bleſſing; and, as a ſure pre- 
ſerrative againſt all danger, covered him with his 
75 25 patched 
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patched "eta a a moſt invaluable gift. Thus 
protected, Tbrukln and his brother, with two 
other friends, all privately armed, immediately ſet 
out, and appeared with the moving at the gates: 
of Algiers. _ 

T here they left their kdrſes and mad to 
the divan, where the aga was then ſitting: to him 
they preferred their complaints; and he referred 


them to the dey by one of the ſeven chiaux, a 
ſort of officer like our ſerjeant. The dey, ſen- 


ſible that no time was to be loſt, immediately or- 
dered a ſtrong body of the chiaux to take them into 
cuſtody: but this was no ſooner attempted, than 


they drew their concealed weapons, and ſecured 
their retreat to a contiguous guard-houſe; where, 


with preſents and promiſes, they engaged the ſol- 
diers to ſtand by them. But this defence was only 


temporary. All Algiers was ſoon in arms; and 


the guard-houſe being en all ſides beſet, a ſur- 
rendry of it became immediately neceſſary; ſo that 
he and all his adherents. were put to death on the 


ſpot. Thus were his wiſhes fulfilled, according to 


the prediction of the prieſt ; and he may be ſaid 
to have fallen the victim of credulity. 

Pitts had now ſome faint hopes of obtaining his 
liberty ; but, alas! they were to no purpoſe; 
Ibrahim's goods and poſſeſſions were upon his 
death immediately ſeized to the uſe of the govern- 
ment : but, npon a repreſentation being made of 
his having a wite and family, to her they were 
ceded ; and Pitts was ſold in the public market at 
Algiers. to an old batchelor, who employed him in 


the laundry, the kitchen, and looking to-the clean- 


lineſs of the houſe. He acquired the eſteem and 
friendſhip of his new maſter ſo much, that it is not 
improbable but he would have left him an hand- 
ſome fortune, had he died. The: fear of the ap- 
proach of that dreadful hour, that impreſſes the 
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THE TRAVELS OF 
moſt intrepid heaft with terror, induced him to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca, in which he was ac- 
companied by our anthor, round whoſe middle he 
at the ſame time bound a girdle, within which was 
ſome gold and his freedom; of which he deſired 
him to make proper uſe, not judging that he 
ſhould outlive the journey. But in this expectation 
he was deceived, for he recovered faſt after his 
coming hither; and, in return for the bleſſing, ne- 
ver preſumed to ſmoak'a pipe of tobacco after, 
which gained him the reputation of a real peni- 
rent; for tobacco is uſed by the Turks in many 
different ſhapes, though the taking it is againſt 
He grew now ſo much in favour with his patron, 
that he uſed to call him ſon, had him taught to read 
and write the Turkiſh language, and bought a 
little Dutch boy to do the menial houſhold-of- 
fices : nay, he often ſhewed him bags of money, 
and faid they ſhould be all his and his children's; 


for he loved him ſo well, that he was reſolved 


to fee him married before he died. However, this 
kind uſage, and theſe ſpecious promiſes, inſtead 


of rejoicing Pitts, made him very uneaſy, being 


{till a Chriſtian at his heart, and meditating no- 
thing but how ſafely to eſcape to England, where 

he might repent of his apoſtaſy, and reconcile him- 
ſelf to the religion of his fathers. Upon this deſign 
he was ſtill more intent, after having had received 
another letter from his parents, which made a 
deep impreſſion upon his ſpirits. On his return 
from Mecca to Algiers, his patron gave him his 
freedom, and had him enrolled among the ſoldiery, 
with about 201. a-year by way of pay, There are 
about 12,000 ſoldiers, ſays Pitts, in Algiers, in- 
cluding invalids, ſome of whom are upon half- 
pay; and they are all called janizaries. 


Their 
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T beir firſt military expedition was againſt Oran, 


to which the dey laid fiege with 3 or 4000 men, 
the Spaniards remaining upon the defenſive, hav- 


ing orders not to fally out upon any account. 


The Algerines were not bold enough to come > 
_ cloſe to the walls, as to do them much | 


A hate. daduhey eee 


than they would: ſkulk behind their cannon, afraid 
of the {noiſe and fire themſelves occaſioned; + Du- 
ring this ſiege, which laſted upon the whole only 


| three months, the French bombarded Algiers a 


third time; and one of their bombs falling upon 
the treaſury, the dey was obliged to quit the army, 
and ride poſt to his capitol, to fee the damage re- 
paired, and the money, which was depoſited therein 
to pay the ſoldiery, properly ſecured. When theſe 
matters were accompliſhed, he returned again to 
the camp. 

In the mean time there arrived a galley from 
Conſtantinople, to bring Hagge Heuſſin to the ſe- 
raglio, the grand ſignior intending to prefer him; 


but he excuſed himſelf for that time, though * 


was what he had before earneſtly deſired, becauſe 
the dey had refuſed to let him carry off with him 
any of his ſubſtance, fearing that he might have 
embezzled ſome of the public money while the 
treaſury was in danger, as he was the chief man 
at that time in the town. From that moment 
Heuſſin meditated the deſtruction of the dey. 
Hagge Heuſſin, otherwiſe called Medio-Morte, or 
the half-dead, from his being in an indifferent ſtate 
of health, had been formerly dey, but raiſed to the 
office of baſhaw, who is a quiet ſpectator of the 
proceedings of the dey, and all other officers; of 
which, and of the ſtate of affairs, he is conſtantly 

to make his report to the grand ſignior 
Nothing can be more politic than to com paſs 
this elevation; ; at which there is no peril, nothing 
I 0 to 
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to be feared; whereas the dey lives in an eternal 
ſtate of anxiety and inquietude. Moreover, the 
baſhaw has a magnificent allowance made him, 
lives with the ſplendor of a prince, and, when he 
is called to court, uſually ſucceeds to ſome of the 
| higheſt honours in the power of the grand ſignior 
to beſtaw ; as was the fortune of Medio-Morte, 
who, out of revenge, having ronted the old dey, 
took upon himſelf the government, which he was 
by a new conſpiracy forced to quit with precipi- 
tation; and, happily reaching Conſtantinople, was 
made admiral of the grand ſignior's gallies. It 
was never known what became of the dey whom 
Miedio-Morte had put to flight; but he carried off 

with him much treaſure. | 


PCs x 


© The event of the'fiege of Oran. Pitts march:s agair/t 


the emperor of Morocco, The conſequence of that 
expedition. Several of the Moors are maſſacred by 


e Turks. Our author meditates an eſcape. I. 
. befriended by the Engliſh conſul. Sails with the 
united fleets of Algiers and Turky to Smyrna. Gees 
_ | thence to Scio. Returns to Smyrna, Gets ſafely on 
. beard a French /hip, and lands at Leghorn, His 


adventures betiveen Leghorn and Francfort. 7s 
robbed. and otherwiſe abujed ; in danger of being 


flarved to death; relieved by a flranger. At left 


he reaches England; m ſt unfertunately ſituated. 
Sir William Falkener Hands his friend. Meets 
with his father, and reſts from bis fatigues. 


HEN the Algerines retired from before 


Oran, it was thought they had loſt three 
men, and the Spaniards one third of the number : 
fo cloſe did the beſiegers approach to the walls 
fo very gallantly did they behave! This town 
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gives name to a whole province: it lies on the de- 
cClivity of a hill, about a muſket-ſhot from the ſea, 

and is commanded by two ſtrong fortreſſes. Cartha- 
gena ftands directly oppoſite to it, on the Spaniſh 
coaſt. It was for many years a notorious neſt of. 
pirates, who did great damage to the marine af- 
fairs of Chriſtendom ; whereupon. the Spaniards 
attacked and took it in 1509; and have ever ſince 
kept poſſeſſion of it, in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts 
of the Moors to remove them. It is on many ac- 
counts of great advantage to them, becauſe it af- 
fords a ſure retreat to many ſhips. when purſued 
by the Corſairs. Moreover, the Moors being eter- 
nally quarrelling among one another, the enemy 
reaps the fruits of their diſſentions; and, ſallying 
out upon them ſuddenly, carries men, women, and 
children into ſlavery, beſides ſeizing upon a great 
deal of wealth; and all theſe are ſoon tranſported 
to Spain. 5 5 EET: 32 
The year after this glorious campaign, there 
happened a diſpute between the garriſon of Tre- 
mecen, which belonged to the Algerines, and ſome 
of the emperor of Morocco's ſubjects, wherein the 
former were very ſeverely handled ; ſo that the 
dey reſolved to march out a body of 8000 men; 
horſe and foot, to.avenge their cauſe. Among theſe 
was our author, On the banks of the river Maltoya 
they came up with the Moriſco forces, which were 
fuppoſed to be 30,000 ſtrong, whom they engaged; 
and, after about an hour's ſkirmiſhing, the latter 
quitted the field with precipitation, leaving behind 
them their tents, and all their baggage. - After this 
advantage the victors croſſed the river, determining 
to lay ſiege to Fez; but within a day's journey of 
that place, they were met by the emperor himſelf, 
at the head of a numerons army. The Algerines 
_ pitched their tents within two or three miles of him; 
and both ſides having gazed upon each other for ſome 
| time, 
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time, a conference was ſoon after agreed upon be- 
"tween the emperor and the dey; who each of 
them advanced, attended by 50 horſemen, to the 
mid-way berween their rel pective camps, where 
they complimented each other; and carpets being 
ſpread for them upon the ground, they ſate down 
together very ſociably, and ſoon came to an ac- | 
commodation ; in which the emperor conſented to 
pay all the dey's charges, obſerving * it was their 
< intereſt rather to deviſe means of weakening the 
« Chriſtians than each other :” and moreover made 
im a preſent of a ſaddle of beaten gold. Both 
een afterwards drew off and retired home ; the 
hereditary prince of Morocco accom panying the 
dey to Algiers, there to adjuſt matters. in er yet 
manner poſſible. | 
Many ſports were deviſed for his entertainment 
while he ſtayed in this city ; and the Moors flocked 
in great numbers from the country to be the ſpec- 
tators of them; with ſome of whom a body of 
Turks picking a quarrel, a kind of inſurrection 
| ſucceeded, wherein 80 or 90 innocent Moors were 
maſſacred, a report of their intending to riſe and 
cut off the citizens of Algicrs, having been firſt art- 
fully ſpread to cover this cruelty ; which clouded 
their recreation, and made the pres make what 
haſte he could to get away. 

Though Mr. Pitts had been now his own mb 
ter for ſome time ; yet his kind patron would not 
it him to reſide any where but in his own 
houſe, expreſſing a great affection for him on 
every occaſion, and indulging him in two or three 
ſea · voyages, which he made in hope of finding 
ſome opportunity to eſcape ; but the Divine Provi- 
dence did not at that time fuffer a completion of 
his wiſhes. It is to be obſerved, that had he. 
not got a perſon to ſupply his place, and do duty 


* him * janizaries, he could not have 
gone 
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gone on board ſhip. Having an inflammation in 

code of his eyes, he applied for relief to a ſlave 
- who lived with Mr. Butler a merchant at Algiers, 


with whom he in a ſhort time became very inti- 


mate; and at length unburthened to him the 
longing deſire he had to fee his native country: this 
his intention was revealed to Mr. Baker, the Engliſh 
conſul at Algiers, brother to the gentleman to 
whom he had been formerly known at Tunis; 
and he furniſhed him with a recommendatory let- 
ter to the Engliſh conſul at Smyrna, whither he 
was ſhortly bound with a fleet of fifteen ſhips ; 
and where he reſolved at all hazards to try to eſ- 
cape. | R 
He ſoon after embarked, and in paſſing thro? 
the Morea, the Turks ſpied eight Venetian gallies, 
lying at anchor, cloſe under the ſhore; on this 
ſight they lay by, hoiſting French colours, for a de- 
coy ; ordering all the Chriſtian ſlaves upon deck, 
and laying aſide their turbans : this ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that two of the Venetian veſſels 
bore down upon them for the fake of intelligence, 
and one of them was taken, having on board near 
400 Chriſtians, and a few Turkiſh ſlaves ; howe- 
ver the other made her eſcape. Soon after this 
capture, which occaſioned great rejoicings in Al- 
giers, they were joined by ten of the grand fig- 
nior's veſſels, ſome of which carried fourſcore pieces 
of braſs cannon. Being now twenty five ſhips of 
war in company, they couragioully ventured to 
cruize in the Archipelago; I fay ventured, be- 
caaſe a year or two before, thirty of their veſſels 
had been ſcattered, and put to flight by only 
thirteen Venetian ſhips and one fireſhip. 

In this cruize they took a forty gun ſhip com- 
manded by captain Paul, of Leghorn, a very gal- 
lant fellow, who had done much miſchief in thoſe 
ſeas, having taken many Turkiſh prizes; but who 
wet was 
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was ſo humane to his priſoners, that every Turk 
who knew him was glad to ſhew him ſome piece 


bol ſervice; and where-ever he came to anchor, the 


people crouded to the ſhore, to ſupply him with. 
_ proviſions and : refreſhments. As captain Paul 
knew that at Algiers he might eaſily compaſs his 
releaſe, he ſtruck to the Algerine admiral ; but 
the other inſiſted upon having him, giving ſeveral 
ſlaves in return; ſo that he was carried to Con- 
ſtantinople, from whence he had ſcarcely any hopes 
of being ranſomed; and it was a melancholy con- 
ſideration, that a man ſo very brave and intrepid, 

ſhould be condemned to a life of inextricable cap- 
Fey: 

Being now arrived at Smyrna, our author hired | 
an apartment, and then enquired for Mr. Raye 
che Engliſh conſul, who. receiv'd him with great 
| politeneſs, and baving conſidered Mr. Baker's let- 


ter attentively, and examined the bearer thereof 


as to his ſincerity, he promiled to forward his eſ- 
cape to the beſt of his power ; tho' had either of 
theſe gentlemen been diſcovered, as favouring ſuch 
3n undertaking, they had firſt been tortured in the 
moſt, barbarous manner, and then burned. No 
Engliſh ſhips were as yet arrived in the harbour, 
when the Algerine fleet was about to ſail; and our 
author was adviſed by the conſul to go with them. 
to Scio, to prevent any ſuſpicion of his deſign; he 
accordingly complied with his direction, and re- 
mained at Scio for ſome time. 

At length he received advice from his friends, 
that they were out of hopes of ſeeing any Engliſh 
ſhips at their port for that ſeaſon, as the Turkey 
fleet from London had been intercepted by the 
French; ſo they councelled him to make the beſt 
of his way back to them, and they would endea- 
your to procure him a paſſage in a French veſſel. 
When one conliders the hazard theſe poems. 

Tan. 
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ran in performing ſuch a kind office to a ſtranger, 
in a manner ſo very diſintereſted, and purely to ſave 
a fellow creature from deſtruction, it will be readi- 
ly allowed that too much cannot be ſaid in their 

praiſe. As for Pitts himſelf, had he been diſcover- 
ed in the attempt, he would have been dragged 
thro? the ſtreets at the tail of a mule, till almoſt 
bruiſed to death; and then burned to aſhes with- 
- out that part of the city where the Jews have 
their burial ground; this being the common 
puniſhment w the renegadoes, whoſe inclinati- 
ons to return.to Chriſtendom are by any chance 
diſcovered. And not many years before now, an 
Engliſh ſailor, who had turned Mahometan at Al- 
giers, but afterwards eſcaped, venturing to trade 
to Smyrna, was known by ſome Turks, who re- 
collected him as he paſſed by a barber's ſhop z 
and following him out cut him to pieces with their 
cymetars, at the entrance of the Engliſh conſul's 
houſe, into which he endeavoured to eſcape. : 
In purſuance of the advice of Mr. Baker, and his 
other good friends, he returned as privately as poſſi- 
ble, in a boat from Scio to Smyrna; and went di- 
rectly to the houſe of Mr. Gunſell a merchant, 
who received him very cordially, and they were 
all rejoiced to ſee him; for they began to dread, 
that ſuch a chain of diſappomtments might have 
deterred him from purſuing his good intentions, 
and influenced him to return to Algiers, which he 
was once near doing. A few days after his arrival 
here, he found the French ſhip ready to fail; and 
being accompanied by many of his friends, he 
went on board her, dreſs'd like a European, with 
his beard cloſe ſhaved, a campaign wig on his 
head, and a cane in his hand. The wind not 
proving directly favourable, the following day 
Mr. Gunſell, Mr. Eliott, and ſome other of his 


friends, came on board again to make merry with 
him, 
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him, bringing with them wine and proviſions for 
chat purpoſe; and it was now that they com- 
municated his ſituation to an honeſt Armenian on 
board, with whom they were acquainted; he pro- 
miſed to do all he could to ſerve him, and kept 
bis word; being eſpecially uſeful as he ſpoke Eng- 
lin; for Pitts was afraid to ſpeak any other 
language, imagining that had the French known 
the truth of the matter, they wou'd have deliver- 
ed him up, out of ſpite to his nation. Not but 
I am apt to believe that this was an unkind con- 
jecture, for certainly every Chriſtan, of even com- 
mon con ſideration, would have contributed his 
utmoſt to relieve a fellow ann in circumſtan- | 
ces'fo very deplorable. £ 
They were more than a nah in thais paſſage 
from Smyrna to Leghorn 3 during which time you 
may be fure that Pitts had many uneafy moments, 
leſt they ſhould have fallen in with ſome Algerine 
rover, which would have been inevitably accom- 
panied with his deſtruction. There was one time 
in which he thought himſelf very near it, the ſhip 


being chaced by à privateer, which they luckily 


eſcaped; and they were afterwards informed it 
| belonged to Spain; with which nation France 
was then at war. When they arrived at Leghorn, 
they were obliged to perform quarantaine, which 
all ſhips from Turky are liable to, but inaſmuch 
as there was no peſtilence then known to reign at 
Smyrna, it was only required of them to ſtay upon 
an adjacent iſland appropriated to that uſe, twen 
five days, the full time being fifty: during whic 
they are well ſupplied with every kind of refreſh- 
ment, by the inhabitants of Leghorn, who take 
care to keep at a reaſonable diſtance from the 
perſons ſuppoſed to be infected; for they lay their 
goods upon the ground, declaring the price aloud, 
a = * buyers — the money into a veſſel of wa- 
| ter, 
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ter, out mage which the merchants adyance to W i 


it as the buyers retire, 
From Leghorn our author went to Piſa : thence 
to Florence: thence to Bologna: and ſo on till 

he came to Auſburgh : where he was obliged to 
reſt, growing extreamly weary, from whence it is 
to be inferred that he was not rich enough to 
make uſe of any carriage. Here he remained one 
day, but could by no means prevail with ſome 
Dutchmen to ſtay for him that ſmall ſpace of 
time, altho' they were redeemed flayes themſelves ; 
and one of them had been long acquainted with 
him at Algiers. 

From Leghorn to Anſburgh he ſappoſes the 
diſtance to be 200 miles, and from thence to 
Francfort 500 more. In this journey, as he travel- 
led through a wood, he fell in with ſome German 
ſoldiers, who pretending that they believed him to 
be a French fpy, feized upon his perſon and car- 
ried him into a retired thicket, where they robbed 
him of fo much of his money, as they could find, 
for he had concealed the beſt part thereof in the 
folds of his cloaths, and then diſmiſſed him with 
a very fevere beating : : and thofe who are well ac- 
quainted with the difpoſition of this fort of gentry, 

ſay that it is well he eſcaped with his life. # 

At Auſburgh they fad to let him enter the 
gates, as it was near night, and he had never a 
paſs to produce, for that in which he was includ- 
ed was carried off by the Dutchman, who had 
lately left him; ſo that he would have been ob- 
liged to have ftrayed all night in the cold and 
ſnow, it being in the depth of winter, had not a 
charitable honeſt man given him a lodging out of 
compaſſion. | 

He was in the fame ſituation at Frankfort, where 
he was ſuppoſed to be a French ſpy; the French 
and Imperialiſts being then at war. It was in gar 

or 
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for him to aſſert that he was an Engliſhinan ; com- 
paſſion feemed a ſtranger to the land; he ſaw no 
| Houſe within ken, to which he might repair; and 


began to diſpair of relief. He now ſate himſelf 


down upon the bare ground, bewailing his miſery 


in a moſt lamentable manner, for the cold was ex- 
treamly intenſe ; and he began to think that this, 
Joined ta the pangs that he felt from hunger and 
thirſt, would at length prove his death ; fornever 


before was he fo faint. 


In this deſolate ſituation, a light ſuddenly 
gleamed upon him through a crevice, which he 


| ſuppoſed could be at no great diſtance ; nor was. 


he deceived, it was a guardhouſe of boards, to 
which he made ſhift to crawl ;. and the corporal 
taking pity on him, invited him in. Here, upon 
his producing ſome money, a ſoldier was diſpatch- 
ed to a neighbouring village to purchaſe refreſh- 
ments, who ſoon returned with fome meat and a 
bucket of wine; wherewith Pitts having cheared 
himſelf, took a comfortable nap upon the ground. 
The next morning the corporal found means to 


have him admitted into the town, in conſidera- 


tion of. a ſmall gratuity; nay he even went far- 


ther, and brought him to the houſe of a French 
merchant, who received him very kindly, becauſe 


he had a ſon who was lately arrived from England, 
and boaſted much of the hoſpitality of that na- 
tion. wh „ 
Mr. Vander Laker, for ſo was this gentleman 
called, alſo procured him a paſs, te carry him to 
Mentz; gave him a recommendatory letter to a 
friend of his in that city ; together with a piece of 
money to drink his health; and laſtly, he in per- 
ſon conducted him on board the paſſage boat, the 
hire of which he. inſiſted upon paying, and ear- 
neſtly intreated one of his acquaintances, who was 


about to make a trip in the ſame veſſel, to take as 


much 
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i care * him as poſſible. The perſon to whom 


Mr. Vander Laker recommended him at Mentz, 
proved to be one who had been a ſlave at Algiers, 
at the ſame time with Pitts; and thay ſoon knew 
each other to their no ſmall ſatisfaction; this gen- 
tleman kindly bore all his expences during his ſtay 


here, and der him in the moſt cordial man- 


ner, to the care of a correſpondent in Holland, 
who treated him with the ſame diſtinction. 

In a few words, he had great civility ſhewn him 
in every place, thro' which he paſſed, until he ar- 
rived in his native country; where he was ſcarce- 

ly landed, before he was impreſſed, and carried 
to Colcheſter jail, from whence he was in a few 
days removed to be ſent on board the Dread- 


nought man of war; and it was to no purpoſe 


that he recounted his misfortunes, they pleaded 


nothing in his favour, Nay, they were ſcarcely ; 
attended to, by the naval tyrants who had ſeized. 


upon him. However, he was foon ſet at liberty 
by an order from the admiralty, 


the Turky company, and to whom Pitts wrote 
an account of this very ſevere nſage, which he was 
the more emboldened to do, as he had a bill upon 
hm for a trifle of mey. 


Being releaſed he made a journey to London, : 


where he having ſettled ſome little affairs, and re- 
turned thanks to fir William for his benevo- 
lence, he ſet out for Exeter, and was received by 
his tender father with as much pleaſure as 1 
digal child mentioned in holy writ, Their ſatiſ- 
faction was not indeed without its allay, becauſe 
they wanted the preſence of Mrs. Pitts, who had 
been dead for upwards of a year; and had ſhe been 
living would certainly have contributed to the en- 
9 of their pleaſure. It is certain by all ac- 
counts that Mr. Pitts was very 2 for his apoſ- 

6 tacy, 
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which had been 
obtained by Sir William Falkner, who was one of 
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tacy. and that he lead a virtuous good life for many 


2 where he firſt drew breath, and where in 
| 231. he was ul alive, and in 1988 eſteem. 


after his return from Algiers, in this pleaſant 


CHAP. III. 


4 diffuſe deſcription. of Algiers and the adjacent coun- 


try; cerementes uſed by the Algerines upon putting 
to ſen; and alſo at fea. A Retch of their mi.itary 
a 3 of the Turkiſh diet, and vices of the 
Algerine camps. Of their uſage of their women ; 
_ marri zages * funeralt; o, their na | 


F Aving thus given you a ſlight ſketch of our 
author's life, where you may be better able 

to judge of the opportunities which he had of be- 
coming acquainted with the different matters of 


which he thought fit to treat; we ſhall proceed to 


a review of his account of Algiers, Mecca, &c. 


together with his obſervations upon the various ſub- 
jects that fell under his inſpection. 


Algiers ſtands upon the ſide of a hill, and the 


houſes riſe one above another; ſo that they have 
all a view of the ſea, which 


es them very plea- 
ſant. They are whitened both within and without, 
and are all terraſſed, having gardens or gravel- 
walks on their tops ; they have very little ground 


- walled in behind, andare built without chimneys, 
their fires being made in earthen pots, which ſtand 


near the door, nor is there any other way to diſ- 
charge the ſmoke ; ſo that the walls are very 

much ſoiled, but they take care to brighten them 
up againſt great feſtivals. There is not much 
fear of damaging their furniture, which ſeldom 
conſiſts of more than a few earthen pots, ſome 


ſ poons, platters, ladles, and wooden trunks, to- 
8 — 
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gether with a mat, and a couple of quilts, which 


ſerve for a bed. 
The city is pretty f „ eſpe pecially towards the 


ſea; the walls l here "abated by ſeven caſ- 


tles, in moſt of which are two tier of guns; ſome 
of which will carry ſhots of 80 pounds weight. 


Here are five n ſome of them thickly = 


plated with iron. 
Weſt of the town, at the diſtance of fomcthing 
more than two leagues, ſtands a large tower, called 


the cupola of the chriſtian woman ; a female of 


that religion having in'antient times being inchant- 
ed here, according to tradition. 

Ten miles from Algiers, travelling ſtill weſt- 
ward, there is a pleaſant village called Bleda, 


abounding with all neceſſaries that human life can 


| ſtand in need of: it lies in a ſpacious plain named 
Mateeja; and is watered by a river, on which 
are ſeveral corn-mills, being the only ones which 


our author ſaw in this part of the world. Not 


far off riſes an high mountain, inhabited by the 


Kabyles, a rude fort of people, of whom we have \ 


before made ſome mention; and who ſpeak a lan- 
guage different from thoſe either of Turkey or Al- 


giers. Here the Turks often take the diverſion of 


ſhooting, living at free- quarters upon the farm; 


houſes; abuſing their hoſts, and violating even the 


marriage-bed; and ſhould theſe poor people at- 
tempt to complain, their uſage would be ftill 
worſe : partly for theſe reaſons, they many times 
with their city in the hands of the chriſtians 
juſtly thinking, that no taſkmaſters can be crueller 
than the Turks. 

Keeping till farther weſt, there is a ſmall but 
handſome town called Myliana, And in Mazuna, 


which is fifteen miles forward, the Turks keep a 


garriſon, 


Tre- 
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Tremecen, otherwiſe Telemicen, lies a good 
way farther weſt ; it was, once the capital of a 


kingdom known by the name of the weſtern Mau- 


ritania Cæſarienſis; and was a place of very great 


importance before the days of Mahomet. The 


walls that ſurround it are ſtill very good; flanked 
with handſome towers, and having: five good gates, 
with draw- bridges. The houſes are regular, the 
ſhops neat; and in the citadel, which is pretty 
ſtrong, the janizaries have large apartments. Here 
were once 150 moſques, and 166 magnificent 
baths. Of the former there are only eight; 
of the latter but four, now ſtanding. 
It is eaſy to perceive that Tremecen muſt have 
been formerly a town of conſiderable opulence, 


but the tyrannny of the Turks have laid it almoſt 
in ruins. The great gate of the principal moſque 


is of ſolid braſs, and the workmanſhip of it is very 
curious; this gate, ſay they, was found upon the 
ſea-ſhore, about twenty miles from Algiers, the 


remains, perhaps, of ſome wreck, and it was 


brought thence upon his ſhoulders, by a certain 
holy prieſt, who lies buried at no very great diſ- 


tance from it. 
Sixty miles to the north-eaſt, is che famous 


town of Oran, of which we have heretofore ſpo- 


ken. 


There are no cities to the eaſtward work: men- 
tioning, till you come to Conſfantina, which is 


ſtrong and well built, containing about a thouſand 
good houſes; it ſtands upon the top of a rock, and 

che Turks have here a bey or governor, who 
maintains a garriſon of 1500 Moors, and 300 


ſpahi's. At the bottom of the rock, there is a 


river, the waters of which are conveyed into the 
town by means of an aquedu& ; otherwiſe the in- 
| habitants would have none but what they could 


ſave as it fell from the heavens. About a bow- 


ot 
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| hot from this city there are two baths, one hot, 


and the other cold; together with an elegant | 
building, in which are ſome fine ſtatues; this place, 
ſay the ignorant natives, was formerly a college, 
= maſter and ſcholars. whereof were. turned in- 


to a ſtone, for their impiety. The aſcent from 


the river to the town of Conſtantina is by ſteps - 
hen out. of the rock; which it is ſcarcely poſſi- 


ble for horſes to clamber up: and here they puniſh 
cio by precipitating. them from the top, of 
the clit. 


Bona lies two. days journey cali of Conſtantins; 3 2 


it is a ſea- port town, conſiſting of one narrow de- 
ſolated ſtreet; and ſtands upon the ruins of the 
ancient Hippo, of which St. Auguſtine was biſhop. 


The country 18 fruitful ! in corn, fruit, and cattle ; 8 


but much expoſed. to the incurſions of the Arabs : 2 


there is a ſmall iſland, a little to the caſt of Bona, 


inhabited by the Genoeſe, who here drag for co- 
ral; a horſe- load of which, they pay once in two 
months, both to the government of Algiers, and 


of Tunis, by way of tribute; each of theſe ſtates F 


laying claim to the ſoyereignty of this iſland. 


There is a ſmall garriſoned town at ſome- dic. 


tance. called wi of where, in the year 1670, Sir 
Edward Spragg deſtroyed ſeveral of the Turkiſh 
ſhips, whilſt the canon of the caſtle, under which 
they 5 5 taken Aae ; Bayes upon him Soy 
* y {4:27 43 3 

the Alg erines are abont to Gail 1 upon. A 


Fn hp they han —.— out a ſignal, by way of invita- 
ds to come on board; and refuſe 


tion for 
no perſon, 5 8 45 old or young, ſtrong or weak : 
the gunners have two ſhares in every prize that is 
taken. Having fired all their guns, to give notice 
that they are ready for ſea, they take leave of their 
friends, ſaying, I commend you to God;;” and 
90 returned 4 them is, * he 
OL 
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4 ſend you à good fortune.“ When ſeveral ſhips 


bp ich 2 of a lemon; and the 


. 
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turn out together, the oldeſt Tegiſtred captain is 


- admiral; and no man can be regiſtred, unleſs he 
has brought in eight chriſtifn ſlaves; the eighth 
© Nave being the perquiſite of the governor. An 
Anticnt is diſplayed over the tomb of every ſuch 
captain, which is conſtantly viſited by his relations 


on a Friday, that being the Mahometan fabbath, 


for many years after his deceaſe, Whatever prizes 

they take are ſold by auction to the beſt bidder. 
Near the mouth of the Straight, one of their 
ants lies interred upon the Barbary ſhore, which 


when failors come near, they threw overboard a 


bundle of wax-candles, and'a pot of oil, by way 
of preſent, which they believe will undoubtedly 


| Lehn the hands of the good man's ſpirit ; of whom, 
eg a bleſſing with joined 


at the ſame time, they 
palms. Nay, they will make a collection of money 


Among Fac e which they will ſend to him 
te fame way in caſe of a ſtorm. or any other im- 


minent diſtrefs; if theſe invocations fail, they kill 
a ſheep, throwing the head and intrails Soars, 


1 and then Wer, it through the middle, as faſt as 


mo they throw one half over the right - ſide 
of the ſhip, the other over the left, by way of 
the fary of the ocean. 


The Algerines are very cowardly, and will ſel- 
dom or never attack a+ ſhip of any force, be- 


particularly afraid of the Engliſh men of war. 
= Fon the Turks fit down to victuals, every 'one 
fays, © In the name of God.“ Their meat is ge- 
nerally ſeaſoned before it comes upon table, which 


is round, not above half a foot from the floor, 
und the gueſts fit about it, croſs - legged, like tay- 
N Lors. Loy f uſe neither knives nor forks, their meat 


mall when raw, and boiled with pepper, 


herbs, and onions, cc. their fauce is an e 
uor 
this 


. 


this Ma; j boiled with rice to a conſiſtency; and 
| ferred up with melted butter, is called pillaw. 


They have another diſh called dalmak, which 


is minced meat ſtuffed into the hollow of a large 


- onion, and ſtewed down with pepper, rice, and 


ſalt. Their meat they roaſt in very ſmall flices, 


ſtuck upon ſkewers, and this they call cobbob; 
they have many other diſhes which it would be too 


tedious here to enumerate. After dinner, every 
man returns thanks to God, and then waſhes, a 
ſervant attending for that purpoſe with water and 
ſoap. Water and ſherbet are their common bever- 
age, wine being forbidden by the law; and to 

beer or cyder they are intire ſtrangers. 
The men are prodigiouſly addicted to like their 

own ſex; and, it is as common for a Turk to 
boaſt of a paſſion for a boy, as for an Ss 
to talk of his love for a woman, 


In the month of April, the Algerines fit out 
he Lommand of a gene- 


three camps, each unde 
ral, who undertakes to 


e over every expence, and 


pays, moreover, a certain ſtipend, for his com- 


miſſion to the governor : the uſe of theſe camps is 
to impreſs the Moors with a notion of the vaſt 
uiſſance of their maſters; and the regularity ob- 
erved in them all, is praiſe-worthy and ſurpriſing. 
The tents are pitched ſo cloſely to each other 

that a horſe cannot paſs between them; and there 


is one great opening that leads to the * þ 


tent, which is in the center of all the re | 
Theſe armies collect the tribute due to the go- 
vernment from the Moors, or inland inhabitants, 
who often refuſe to pay it, and come to an open 
rupture; in this caſe, the general permits his ſol- 
diery to live at free-quarter ; and they indulge in 


every diforder, marking out their way with capes, 
rapine, murder, and conflagrations. Then are 
Kr torn up by 4 roots, corn · fields _ 


2 
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led down and ſpoiled, houſes plundered and de- 
Nroyed; the virgin's chaſtity and the matron's ho- 
nour contaminated; nor are the arms of the weep- 
ing mother ſufficient to protect the harmleſs in- 
Fant from barbarian cruelty; and in the end, it 
generally happens that the poor natives are obliged 


to ſubmit to whatever terms the conquerors pleaſe 


to preſcribe. Indeed, the Moors are for the moſt 
part very ignorant, and extremely indolent; and 


the more ſo, as they are ſeldom or never forced to 
dreſs or dung their land; hay and wheat ſpring- 


Ing up amongſt them almoſt ſpontaneouſly ; for 
they have neither rye nor oats; and their horſes 
are fed with barley. 

Their wives are little better than ſlaves, for to 
them they commit the care of ſaddling their horſes, 
grinding corn, bringing in wood and water, as 
well as of performing all kinds of labour, beſides 


the tranſaction of domeſtic affairs. They are not 


permitted to eat at the fame table with their huſ- 
bands, but wait behind, and help them to every 


thing neceſſary; being ſatisfied with feeding upon 


Whatever they leave. Bread and milk is a favour- 
ite diſh among them, or meal and water boiled. to 
_ a conſiſtency, and mixed with butter; and the 
country people eat this food with their hands. 
The women are fond of bracelets, either of gold 


or ſilver, nay even of horn, and theſe adorned 


with precious ſtones, they wear upon their wriſts, 
legs, and arms. _ 
Couples never court here; the father of the 


Female commonly makes the match, giving a very 
trifling portion; and the huſband making a ſet - 


tlement, which in caſe they diſagree and are di- 
vorced, he is obliged to pay, both parties being 
then at liberty to marry again. The ceremony of 
marriage is not much, it is ſcarcely more than an 


5 N en up before the * between the re- 
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lations of the wife, and the huſband, in which 
the latter binds himſelf to perform certain terms, 12 
and then they go together, ſaying, I Achmet Th 
« take thee Fatima to wife: or, {uch other names xz 
as they bear, are mentioned, The bridegroom firft 
enters the bedchamber on the wedding night, and 
the bride follows him; the women, who have at- 
tended the nuptials, are permitted to be witneſs of 
the moſt ſecret rites; and they are clamorouſly 
joyful, if ſhe prove a virgin. The woman mourns 
the loſs of her huſband when he dies, to all appear- 
ance, in a moſt pathetic manner, blackening her face 
with oil, greaſe, and ſoot, dying her cloaths black, 
and in her lamentation ſhe is aſſiſted by all her "48 
male acquaintances, who make a moſt hideous 
noiſe, and ſcratch their faces till the blood comes. 
This kind of mourning they repeat for half an 
hour or longer, every day, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs, according to the widow's 'plealure, for 
perhaps a year together. 
Graves are made broad at bottom, * ſo nar- 
row at top, that there is juſt room to thruſt down 
the corpſe; which is brought hither head fore- 
moſt, receeded by certain people ſinging hymns; 
and they reſt once without the city gates, 
while ſome of the funeral train repeat the prayers © 
for the dead. It is laid in the ground with the 
head towards Mecca, then covered with broad 
ſtones and earth. There are uſually poor people 
waiting about burial places, who for a piece of 
bread and a handful of figs are ready to repeat 
prayers for the ſoul of the deceaſed. The bodies 
of chriſtian ſlaves uſed formerly to be flung into 
the ſea, but now they are buried without the we- 
ſtern gate of the city, in a piece of ground pur- 
chaſed for that purpoſe by the king of Spain, and 
hing 3 to the Jews 8 ground. 
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There is but little care taken of them when ſick ; 
they are interred almoſt immediately after they are 
ſuppoſed to expire, and often before they are quite 


dead; ſo that it has happened more than once, 
that they have reviyed upon the bier, and lived 


many years: the expence of interring them is very 
trifling; an old coarſe blanket is made uſe of by 


way of ſhroud, and four ſlaves are eaſily found to 
carry the corpſe for about ſixpence each. In the 


time of the plague ſeveral bodies were carried out 


u pon the lame bier, "_ thrown together into one 


„ 
The ſlaves and poorer fort of people go bare- 
headed, as well as bare-footed, and bare-legged : 

they have neither ſhirts nor drawers, but wrap 
round them pieces of flannel. This wretched co- 
vering is faſtened on the ſhoulders of the women 


with an iron ſkewer, or a very large pin, and hangs 
half way down the legs, OP ogra 2 5 
2 © wi. Lb 1 a ern wag, .-99h 
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E 75 het ae of their children; ; 7. the 3 re- 

ſpect the Mahometans , have for the Kharan, and 
or books in general ; ; of their veneration for dents ; 

of their firiineſs in religious matters; an inſtance 
F our author's virtue; Ar of a Greek 271 es 

| and a TS; | A e Lake 


C 


HE * are very e in 5 l of 
their children, to whom they ſeldom teach 

any Nang except it be to ſwear by their Maker: 
the females are ſcarcely ever taught to read. How- 
ever their boys are often learned both to read and 


"wrige 3 ; the latter * among ona board whitened 


over, 


their room, till the ſcholar can perhaps repeat the 
whole book. Their ink is burned wool mixed with 


water, and their pen a piece of cane; for they . | 
count it unlawful to write with a quill. It is com- 


mon for them to remember and repeat to their 
duying day parts of the Khoran thus gotten by rote, 


and afterwards; to run over a ſhort prayer, imploring | 


the bleſſing of heaven. A practice in which our 


author wiſhes he could ſee them. imitated, in chri- ; | 
ſtendom. Tho? but few of the Turks and Moors 
can read; yet it is a ſcience whereof they are very 


fond, and will lament the want of it in moſt pa- 


_ thetic terms. It is certain that a knoweldge of the 
Arabic is not to be acquired without vaſt difficulty, 


and this, as the politeſt and moſt learned language, 


is that in which they wiſh moſt to be inſtructed. 
On the cover of the Khoran you will almoſt al- 
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over, in ſentences of the Khoran, which are rubbed: 
out when. gotten by heart, and others inſerted in 


— 


- 
. 
1 


ways find inſcribed in gold letters, let not this 


„ book be touched with unwaſhed: hands; and 


the injunion.is ſtrictly obeyed : for they treat this 
| body of their laws and religion with the greateſſ 


reverence z never permitting it to fall to the ground, 
nor holding it lower than their middle. If they 


carry it with them on a journey, they ling it in 
a bag under their arms; and if obliged to dif- 


mount upon any private neceſſary: occaſion, they , 


muſt lay it at a good diſtankxe from them; nor w 

they preſume to take it up again until they have 
waſhed, or ſmoothed their hands upon a ſtone, 
which ſuffices to cleanſe them, in caſe they can- 
not-conveniently get water. Nay, even thoſe that 
cannot read, carry this book about them as a 
charm; and if- any accident happens to them, they 
never attribute it to any defect in the virtues of 
the book, but to ſome failing in themſelves : they 
will 'not ſuffer the ſmalleſt ſcrap of paper to be 
„ W trodden 
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| tiodden under foot, leſt it ſhould contain 8 


„ | 6 * * * 
7 N þ 1 * 
* Y . F 


ende of this divine treat 


ſe; and for this rea- 


ſortin all the! chinks and -ovalthies of their "honſes 


and carravanſeras, you will find bits of © paper 


ſtuffed; and theſe, fay they, will, at the day of 
5 judgment, appear in their behalf, and 1 8 7 for 
| ſome of their vices. © age | * 74 N 1 


Ideots are held in great veneration among the 


Mahometans, becauſe that when Mihomet led the 


life of a hermit in a cave near Mecca; he reduced 


bimſelf to theſe circumſtances by auſtere living. 
No perſons in the World can be outwardly more 


ſtrict than theſe people in the performance of their 


devotions z ; yet they cannot'be exceeded in wicked- 
neſs. They are oblli ; unleſs: prevented by ſome 
Air, to repeat a certain num- 


very extraordin 
ber of prayers in the moſque, at leaſt five times 


a day, viz. at daybreak, at two in the afternoon, 
at four, at the ſetting in of evening, and an hour 
and a half after nightfall. © Thoſe who have been 


negligent in obeying theſe regulations when they 
were young, endeavour to make up er it Foy ex- 


actneſs in their more advanced years. e 


The inſide of their moſques is very pas; with 


clean white walls; nor will they preſume to enter 
them without ſlipping off their ſandals. 


They have 
in general a prodigious abhorrence to all kinds of 


imagery; and our author's patron obliged him to 


blot out the flag which he had affixed to the 
draught of an Engliſh ſhip, becauſe that a croſs 
was therein depicted. When the congregation is 


all collected in the place of publick worſhip, the 
Uerks begin the ſervice from” alittle gallery With 


repeating words to this effect, I believe in the 


* almighty God, who is alone and omnipotent ; 


* and whoſe meſſenger Mahomet is; haſten to 
3 him, for prayers are now about to be- 
i "gin; ; haſten: I fay to NE that God than T 
1 cc ere 


'% 
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1 . no other.“ At theſe laſt words, the 
congregation kiſs their joined thumbs three times, 
wherewith they afterward touch their foreheads; 
and then they riſe up, dH by one another i in 
exact rows. L 
They have many be different poſtures: and 
ceremonies repeated, during the ſpace of a quarter 
of an hour, which time the ſervice engroſſes. They 
make uſe of ſtrings. of beads, / which they run 
over, repeating certain facred words, ſuch - as, 
„Admire God, thank God,” &c. Their fabbath 
| we have before told you is kept upon a Friday ; 
and then the prieſt makes a ſhort ſermon. The 
gates of the city generally are kept ſhut, and ſo 
are moſt houſes during the. time of ſervice. FE ht 
In the morning of the ſabbath the women flock 
in droves to the ſepulchers of their deceaſed re- 
lations, which they take care to cleanſe from dirt 
and weeds, and afterwards continue ſome time in 
prayer for the dead. They alſo viſit the tombs © 
of the Marabots, for ſo their faints or beatified \ 
prieſts are called; and this is the moſt liberty the 
women have: for tho they are ſometimes allowed 
to viſit acquaintances of their own' ſex, they are 
by no means ſuffered to unveil; and a man m 
hve ſeveral years in the fame houſe with his friend, 1 
without ever ſeeing the face of any female be- . 
longing to the family: nay, leſt they ſhould be in 
the way when he is coming in, he is obliged to 
-give- notice, by crying out % Make way: u 
the hearing of which it is incumbent for them to 
retreat as faſt às poſſible. The men never viſit at 
each others houſe, looking upon it to be imperti- 
nent to enquire where it is? and our author tells us, 
that an Algerine once roughly chid him, for hav- 
ing aſked the queſtion. 
J heir doors are always kept faſt; for the men 
have no buſineſs at each others houſes, The 
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bakers boys go about the ſtreet, making „ 
noiſe, to give notice that they wait for the bread 
Which is ready for the oven; whereupon the wo- 
men open the door a very little way, and hiding 
their faces deliver the cakes to him, which when 
baked he brings back, and they are taken from 
bim in the ſame manner. If there be a negro 
flave in the houſe, ſhe attends the door; but if 
they be poor, the miſtreſs of the houſe goes her- 
ſelf. They bake their cakes every day, or every 
other day, and give the boy, who carries it back- 
ward and forward, a ſmall Piece for his DI, 
and this the baker ſells. 
I The water carriers go about with a large cop- | 
per veſſel full of water, crying, Will you have 
7. any water ?” Thoſe who want it make a ſig- 
nal from within; and the door being opened, he 
des in, empties his pot, and takes up his money. 
any people get their living thus, tho? tis com- 
monly thought moſt of them are convenient go- 
betweens, and frequently employed by the wo- 
men to procure gallants for them, eſpecially when 
their huſbands are out of town. 

The Turks compliment their equals by putting 
their; right hand on their left breaſt, making 3 
flight bow and kiſſing each others cheek, though 
ſometimes without the latter addition. If an in- 

. ferior meets a ſuperior, he kiſſes his hand and 
puts it to his forehead ; but if the ſuperior be of 
a condeſcending temper, he will ſnatch away his 

| hand as ſoon as the other hath touched it. Then 
| the inferior puts his own fingers to his lips, and 
afterwards to his forehead ; and: ſometimes the 
ſuperior will alſo in return put his hands to his 
lips: as for the Moors, if they are equals, they 
will hold faſt each others hand, ſtriving to kifs it 
ſeveral times; and they will aſk after the health 
of other friends; but never preſume to extend 


this 


* 


being kept extremely nice and clean, they always 
enter bare - footed; and ſometimes wear flippers 


* 1 
. 
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this inquiry after wives or children. Their houſe _ 


* «3 


within doors, which, with the richer ſort, are f 


Aka, - 


_ Jealouſy. prevents them from employing either 


apprentices or hired: ſervants; becauſe that theſe, 


by being conſtantly in their houſes, might in pro- 
ceſs of time become acquainted with their wo- . 
men; wherefore all their buſineſs or work is per- 


formed by ſlaves, whom they inſtruct; and theſe 


having perfected their taſks, are allowed to go 
abroad as they liſt, carrying with them perhaps 
2 favourite child; and if there be one of theſe 


in a family, it ſhould be the ſlave's ſtudy to gain 
its affection, which he may be certain will fave 


him ſome beatings; for they will do any thing to 
Pleaſe their children. Of their flaves they are 
ſeldom jealous ; yet, according to Pitts, many of 
them are-privately happy with the wives and maſ- 
treſſes of their patrons; and he himſelf” was 
often ineffectually tempted to be unfaithful to his 


maſter ; but as this was but by ſigns, and never by 
ipeech, he did not pretend to underſtand the poor 
diſtreſſed lady's meaning; 


\ 


Has: the life of a muſſulman been ever ſo. de» 
bauched, he wilt obrain' remiflion from heaven 


for all his ſins, provided he repeats theſe words 


with fervor, There is but one God, and Mahomet 


ig his prophet.” This is the firſt great article 


of the Mahometan faith. They have no ſpiritual” 5 


charity for any perſons who differ from them in: 
religion; but devote them all promiſcuouſſy, whe- 
ther Chriſtians, Jews or idolaters, to eternal per · 

dition. An inſtance of this ſevere doctrine aps 
peared in a muſſulman, aſking a Greek Chriftian,, 
whether he had ever enjoyed a pretty woman,, 
with whom he ſaw. him in familia diſcourſe: 
Ou A En- 
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. . Enjoyed her,” anſwered” the Chriſtian; 36 ho, 
. £-ſhe is my ſiſter :” What Ggnifies that?” replied 

| the Turk, it will never carry you to hell a bit 
the ſooner, and to hell you muſt go at one time 
or another.“ They hold the name of Jeſus 
5 Chriſt in great reverence, as having been a virtu- 

_ ous man, and a holy prophet; but if you call 

®him the ſon of God, they will aſk; you was God 
ever married; and being of very tenacious po- 
fſitive tempers, will not liſten 2 Jh, to any ar- | 
. guments advanced in favor of a ſubject, Unleſs 

| ey are prepoſſeſſed in its favou. | 

Tho' their children are all Arcumciſed, they 

Soren fix the performance of the ceremony to a 

particular day, as among the Jews; but ſometimes 

Safer it till the child be four or five years old. 
The ſubſtance of their creed is as follows, * We 

„ believe in God, his angels, his written word, 

. his prophets, and i in the laſt day; alſo we be- 

e lieve that every thing that happens, be it good 

or evil, is by the divine permiſſion . . 

1. Circumciſion, conſtant ablution, be e at 
ally prayer, relieving the poor, going once if 
able in pilgrimage to Mecca, and keeping the 
faſt of Ramadan or lent, are all neceſſary to be 
Wo | obſerved, 55 hey; by thoſe 9 85 would wiſh to 
1 be faved. 
| Tobacco, pork; and 8. are e ſtricthy forbidden 

1 by the Turkiſh laws, yet they tranſgreſs in every 

Point, except that of eating pork, even to ex- 

"ceſs; nor is any puniſhment awarded to the in- 
* fringement. In their old days they grow ex- 

tremely avaritious, and in this every other vice is 

ſwallowed up. They are profeſſed enemies to 
aſtronomy; and aſſert it to be the higheſt pro- 
fanation to endeavour arriving at the knowledge 
of the motions of heavenly bodies: nay, they 
oy? that e God himſelf * when the new 

moon 
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deavouring to aſcertain it. As their Ramadan or lent 
begins with one new moon, and ends with the 


7 of the next; they are much confuſed 


that planet be concealed from them-thro* hazy 


weather; and they watch upon the hills till they | 


*-. 


diſcover it, immediately acquainting the next towns 


v3 


with. the ſight ; and a ſignal. cannon is fired, 


whereupon- the "th begins, and generally laſts 
thirty Gays, 
During all this time they will not eat, drink, 


ſmoak, nor chew, from day- break till half an hour 


paſt ſun - ſet. They will not enter a room where 


there is flour, leſt the duſt ſhould get up their 


[noſe ; nor bathe- for fear the water. ſhould” ſoak 


in at their navel; and in either caſe the faſt would 
be broken. However, in caſe of ſickneſs it may 
be diſpenſed with, but the diſeaſed perſon is 


obliged to make up for it, by faſting another time. 
Their forms of prayer, during this month, are 


much the ſame as at other times, except that du- 


ring the laſt ſervice the moſques are better lighted, 

and they ſay a great number of ſhort 1 
kneeling and getting up very often the prieſt 
always begins the prayer, and they repeat it after 
him with an audible voice. All night they make 
merry and feed heartily, indulging even more then 
with women than at any-other time, and ranging 
thro' the ſtreets all night long, accompanied by 
common curtezans dreſſed like men, with their 
hair flowin g over their ſhoulders, ſinging laſcivi- 
ous catches, uſing the moſt indecent expreſſions, 


and otherwiſe behaving in the looſeſt manner. 
Even the poor people who labour hard in the F 
fields, and are almoſt expiring with «thirſt, will 500K 


not venture to wet their mouths, while the Ra- 
madan continues, being not ſure of living to make 
compenſation for i it. * z _—_ chance to 


eat 


+ its. | 
. is' to be, and laugh at Chriſtians for en- 
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| eat or i k without thought, they are exceed 
ingly rejoiced;: calling it a-divine treat wk eſpecial 
favour of providence. r 

It was in this month that 1 nh ee the | 
| fri chapter of che Khoran from the angel Ge- | 
+riel, in a cave of a hill near Mecca, —— there 
. e thing eee 
! =o 5 N 
. ceHAT. v. ff 
| The wad 25 Mecca aeſeribed'; and the. various — 
remonies abferved by, the. * in (their. Si - 
crimage ar this en i Y 


F OUR caravans filled. with people ar arrive get 


at Mecca; the firſt comes from Morocco, and 
douches at Egypt for proviſions ; of which they 
muſt there take in a ſupply ſufficient to ſerve them 
to Mecca and back again; for the ſoil about that 
city is ſo extremely barren, that did not the pil- 
grims bring with them almoſt every neceſſary, they 
might run * 5 hazard of periſhing. The Emir 
Hagge, or captain of this caravan, is preceded by 
banners, kettle drums, &c. and received every 
where with great reverence; the people crouding 
behind to his hand, or the hem of his gar- 
ment, and rending the air wich acclamations of 
joy. In theſe the women join from the tops of 
the houſes, upon which they get to ſee the pro- 
ceſſion, and ſalute the Emir as he paſſes with their 
four fingers laid often upon their lips, 
The ſecond caravan comes from Grand Cairo, 
| and being ſtrongly. armed. proceeds under excellent, 
lation; in this is carried the covering of the 
Beat- Allah, or houſe of God, of which we ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more fully anon. 
The third caravan ſteers. wide of Egypt, bringing 
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| frog — Eaſt-Indies, — with: all Los of 


choice goods for ſale. Theſe four caravans reach 5 7 


Mecca almoſt all at the fame time, which is com- 
monly a few days before the feaſt of the ſacrifice, 


Mr. Pitts when he made the pilgrimage of 
Mecca, went by ſea, touching at Alexandria and 
ſeveral other places, which we ſhall treat of here- 
after. He tells us that at a place called Rabbock * 


all the * Haggies ſtrip off their clothes, and there 


put on thin ſoled ſhoes, and two wrappers of 
| white cotton, one of which is faſtened over the 
ſhoulders; the other girded about the middle, 


having no other garments whatever; thus do they 
go forward to Mecea, expoſed to all the incle- 


mencies of the weather, which the heat renders 
intolerable. However, if by this rigor they find 


their health impaired, it is 1 for them again 
to put. on their clothes, provided they facrifice a 


ſheep, and diſtribute it Nan the poor, war 


they arrive at Mecca. ' 


While they are equipped in this moetifflog man- 5 


ner, which is for ſeven days, they muft not kill, 


or even beat off a flea or a louſe; they are at I- 
berty, however, to remove it from one part of - 


the body to another : they mult diveſt themſelves 
of envy, malice, prejudice, IIl-will, and of every 
paſſion ;" nor once let the razor touch their chin. 


About a day's jo eaſt of Mecca, upon the | 


Red ſea, lies Gedda, which is the neareſt fea-port 
wn, and here all fps unlade. At Gedda there 
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| call Mecca, they perform the Abdes at the foun- 


_. tains, and then proceed to the temple, which they 


enter by the gate of peace, and are guided to the 
Beat-Allah, which they are led ſeven times round, 


repeating certain prayers : from thence they are 


brought into the ſtreet, where they walk back- 


ward and forward ſeveral times, uſing ſome de- 


_ » yout' expreſſions, and then they are at liberty. to 


look for lodging to refreſh” themſelves, and lay 
aſide their robes of penitence, and to put on their 
wear Tc fc vec er py riot. 
The Beat-Allah ſtands in the midſt of the temple 
of Mecca; it is a plain, ſtone, ſquare building, 
each fide of which meaſures about twenty-four 
paces, and its height is nearly the fame : from top 
do bottom it is covered with a thick filk, in the 
middle whereef ſome holy words wrought in gold, 
run quite round it. Each of the letters compoſing 
theſe words are two inches broad, and two feet 
long or thereabouts. This covering is faſtened at 
bottom by 'a ſtrong woollen rope running . thro” 
braſs rings. The door of the Beat-Allah is of 
Wood plated over with filver, and not of gold, as 
ſome travellers have aſſerted . Here let us take 
notice that every author, Mr. Pitts excepted, who 
has undertaken” to deſcribe theſe places, ſpeaks 
only from hearſay, none but Mahometans being 
permitted to come near them; whereas he ad- 


Fances nothing of Which he has not been actually 


5 to, « ; 
= * — 


an eye witnefs, and for that reaſon he is to be 
depended upon. Before the door hangs a carpet 


very heavily embroidered with gold, and this is 


kept turned up all the week, except on the fab- 
bath dey and the eve thereof. The top of the 
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The threſhold is five or fix feet above the ground, and muſt be 
aſcended by u ladder, which is taken away when the time of ſervice 


Beat- 


e 


— 


I 0s d i s % 
Beat- Allah is a flat cement of lime and fand, | 
whereon is a ſpout to carry off the rain” and Wa- 

ter, and happy is the man who can catch it as it 

falls; for they think themſelves happy by touch- 
ing a drop of it; and the wealthy Haggies make 
good preſents to ha Who” fave: ſome of. it for 
them. 1 Bg 2 $3 

This chapel; if 1 may vis owes 10 to calle, 
is open only two days in fix weeks, one day for 

the men, the next for the women. Phe aſide 
of it is ſcarcely worth viewing; the roof is ſup- 
ported by two wooden pillars, firengthened * 
an iron bar running between „from Which 
hang three or four ſilver lamps, which are ſel· 
dom, or perhaps never Jighted. There 18. 4 — 5 
in one corner, either of iron or bras, which the 
pilgrims put round their necks in token of re- 
pentance. The floor and the walls are of marble; | 
with ſeveral Arabie inſeriptions. It is hung round 
with ſilk, but theſe hangings are taken dowi when © 
the Haggies are to enter it, where they muſt not 
ſtay above ſeven or eight minutes; during which . 
time they ſay a few ſhort prayers with lifted hands, 
and eyes ſteadily fixed, not daring once to gaze 
about them; an irreverence, ſay they, for which _ 
a man was once ſtruck. blind. However -this ſtory 15 
did not deter Pitts from making the moſt of his 
able and gratifping Hb: curloſity : as much as 10 
1 
"When the Haggies 10 all out; - he alia: or 
ſheriff? of Mecca, who: boaſts himſelf of the race 
of Mahomet, enters and cleanſes the beat, at- 
tended by ſome of his principal favourites. In the 
mean while the pilgrims wait under the threſhold, 
that the duſt and ſweepings may fall upon their 
heads. When the place is thoroughly purified, the 
n * the. SIE and Hings the pieces 
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i The covering of the Beat - Allah is made at Grand 
Cairo, and renewed. every year by the grand ſig- 
nior's particular order; being carried to Mecca 
upon two large camels, which are exempted from 
every. other labour, and having over it a black 
canopy curionſly embroidered with gold. It is 
received at Mecca With great joy and devotion, : 
the people crouding to kiſs: the camels, bidding 
| them welcome a thouſand times over, and ſtroking 
down their faces after having touched the beaſt 
with their hands. The ſheriff cuts the old co- 
Lering into ſhreds, which. he ſells to the pilgrims 
at very extravagant rates. Thoſe who purchaſe 
Parts of it carry them in their boſoms by way of 
charm, and ſome of them are buried with theſe 
bits lying upon their breaſts, to defend them from 
Near one corner of the Beat there is a black 
* "one faſtened in a ſilver frame, which all the pil- 
for that happineſs ſome weeks, on account of the 
„ Kone, the prieſts tell you, was brought by the 
'$ angel Gabriel from heaven, as a prefent to Abra- 
| ham, and was at that time white; but being a mighty 
- feaſible. compaſſionate ſort. of a ſtone, it turned 
pdilack thro' grief for the fins of mankind. The 
Beat - Allah is ſuppoſed to have heen founded by 
{ BK." Abraham; and ; ail ed by his ſon Iſhmael, after 
a model of à temple which the angels built in pa- 
- adile for Adam to worſhip his Creator in; and 
_ this model was furniſhed by God himſelf. 
Near it is a tomb encloſed in an iron grate, and co- 
| vered with a rich carpet, in which that patriarch is 
i; Ft faid to lie ied; and not far off is a well of a brakiſr 
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water, = the pilgrims drink immoderately; "| 

and it does them 2 ſervice, by purging and 
carrying off the pimples that are apt to break out 
about their bodies after their fatigue, and theſe 
they ſtile» the purgings of ſpiritual corruption. 
There are many pitchers belonging to the temple, 
and one of them, together with a drinking cup, 
is ſet before every pilgrim at the time of evening 
ſervice, during the ramadan; and the moment the 
clerk proclaims the faſting for that day to be at 
an end, and that prayers are about to begin, each 

man lays hold of his jug, and takes an hearty 


- draught before he begins his devotion. Mr. The- | y | 


venot miſtakes in ſaying that the water about Mec-* 
ca is bitter, it is far from being diſagreeable; but 
as he never was at Mecca, and- took this account T6” 
upon report, he is to be excuſed. 5 
They uſe this water alſo to perform the abdes 5 


or ablution; but they only pour it on the top of 4 


their heads, thinking it impious ſhould they with _ 
this ſacred water . waſh ws the middle; na, 
they even firſt cleanſe the privities with common 
water: and many of them carry away ſomè of 


this well - water, carefully packed up, and prebene . 8 


it to their friends 5 a moſt ineſtimable gift. The 
reaſon of their paying ſuch reverence to this well 
is, becaufe it is * to be the very ſpot where 
Hagar laid her 5 Iſhmael. See the 21ſt chap. 

of Geneſis. It ſprings up in one of the four 
chambers that are in each corner of the ſquare of 
the beat, where the prieſts perform aloud the dif- 
ferent devotions ; and each of theſe chambers be- 

long to the pilgrims of a different caravan, who' 
perhaps diſſent in ſome outward ceremonials, tho 
the fundamentals of their religion be all the ſame. 


The temple: of Mecca is ten times as big as the , 


Royal Exchange of London, to which it has ſome | 
rclemblance | in ö The Catia leading to the 
Beat- 
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Beat -Allah are paved with broad ſ "IIHF the reſt 
. of it is gravelle and it is all open. The entrance 
into this temple is by-forty-two gates; the cloiſters 


are arched over, head, and paved below with broad 


ſtones; round them run a ſtring of ſmall. cham- 
bers, wherein certain devout people reſide, and 
give themſelves up intirely to prayer and to ſtudy. 
The ground about the Beat-Allah for the ſpace 
of fifty feet, is paved with marble, and ſet round 


with braſs pillars fifteen feet high, and diſtant 


- from each other twenty feet; they are circum- 
Ph. ſcribed. by iron bars, from Which hang glaſs lamps 
ſilled partly with oil, partly with water; and upon 
iche ſurface ſwims three Corks, ſupporting a braſs 
ſocket, in which burns a cotton wick. Theſe 
lamps are cleanſed every day, and newly -reple- 
niſhed. In every prayer and every ceremony the 
1 ob Bi leads the w wo . who ee een 5 
tates him. 
Tl be pilgrims: that come hither a are not allowed 
- to aſſume the name of Haggies till they have ſhaved 
their beards and: pared their nails in the valley of 
Mira, from whence they go to mount Arafat, a 
mort day's journey diſtant, . every man carrying 
_ with him little ones to fling at the Devil: here 
they caſt them at a ſmall ſtone building, crying, 
1 hems the Devil and all that love him ;” be- 
cauſe here they ſay the evil ſpirit tempted Abra- 
ham when he was " to Kacrifice his ſon, and 
heaven guided his hand in ſuch a manner, that he 


3 ſplit a large ſtone, which they, point out. 


. REP 


- Here: the prieſts alſo inform them, that Adam 
and Eve, after being expelled Paradiſe, wandered 
about 210 years before they met, and the Devil 
in the mean time had made Eve jealous, by ſhew- 

ing her the reflection of her own face, and telling 
ber it re agg woman of whom her huſband 
5 3 Adam ſtoned oo. 


W 


till he * to his heels. After throwing the firſt 


ſeven ſtones, every man ſacrifices'a ſheep, and divides | 
it among his friends to partake. of it, and the poor of 


both town and country pour upon them in ſwarms,” 


They ſeldom ſtay more than ſixteen or ſeventeen | 
days i Mecca, and the evening before they de- 
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part, they take a ſolemn leave of the Beat, en- 


tering at the gate of peace, and having remained 
within, as being the laſt time, as long as they think 


proper, they go out at the farewell gate, Then 


they drink heartily of the ſacred well, and retire 


upon their heels, keeping the Beat in view as long 


as poſſible, deeming it irreverent to turn their 


backs upon it. All this time they pray very hard, 
and the tears run faſt from their eyes. 


Some of the meaner ſort of people hay get a 
_ livelihood by attending upon pilgrims, and ſelling 
models of the temple. Here maſters of art and 


learned pilgrims, are ſeen all day holding forth in 
ſome part or other of the cloifters, upon ſome | 


part of-the Khoran, which they explain; and in 
other places' there 'are companies of them, who 
ſit together croſs-legged, and paſs a large pair K 
beads round from one to another, repeatin 


each bead ſomething devout; and none * th Gele ha 


ar x 


! * 


beads are leſs than a man's fiſt. Between the r] enen 8 4 


of the devotees paſs certain derviſes, with cenſors 
and incenſe ſcattering on every ſide the perfume, 
for which they are ſure to get money from every 
body. 


= iy writers make the ava of pilgrims Who 


come to Mecca yearly, to amount to 200,000 ; but 
our author will ſcarcely allow that he ſaw here 


70,000 ; and even this is a prodigious number 


if we conſider har many of them periſh by the 


e e do not in reality amount to 50, ooo, 


ſay theſe irene fo of e God makes vp the number | 
hot 
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bot blaſts of the wilderneſs; all their effects be. 
ing the due of the captain of the caravan to which 
they belong. Notwithſtanding all this 'outward 
ew of virtue and parade of religion, vice and 
__ debauchery is no where carried to a higher pitch 
than in Mecca; and there are profligates who will 
- teal even in the temple. It is a falſe aſſertion, 
tho ſome authors have advanced it, that the com- 
mon people in Turkey are not permitted to read 
the Khoran; for that liberty is not only allowed 
do all that are able, but it is even counted a virtue. 
I be city of Mecca has neither walls nor gates; 
- the houſes are mean, and the ſoil very barren; 
round it are innumerable little hillocks, appear- 
ing at a diſtance not larger than cocks of hay: 
there is ſcarcely one of theſe higher than the other, 
and ſome of them are half a mile in circumference. 
When Abraham was about to build the Beat-Al- | 
lah, fays the tradition of the country, God or- | 
diered matters ſo, that every mountain in the world, t 
_ detached hither ſome part of itſelf, in hope of | 
having the honour of being employed in the fa- 
brick. There is one mountain near Mecca, which 
neglected this offering, and for this reaſon it be- 
came black, being called the Black mountain. 
There is a ſteep hill half a mile from Mecca, 
Which is aſcended by ſteps cut therein, and on 
the top of it is a cupola, in which the angel Ga- 
briel opened Mahomet's boſom when he was an 
infant of four years old, and took out his heart, 
.from which he picked out fome black blood, which 
Was his original corruption and tendency to ſin ; 
Aud this operation being over, he returned the 
heart to it's place, healing up the wound inſtantly 
as well as ever; and during the whole Mahomet 
felt not the leaſt trifling anguiſh. Here the pil- 
_.  grims enter and ſay ſome ſhort prayers. 121 
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Our author tells us that Mecea is well ſupplied 
with water, tho! moſt other travellers affirm that 

here is none but what falls from the ſky, yet there 
is hardly any verdure upon the ground; how- 
ever there is plenty of. grapes, /pumkins, melons, 
cucumbers, and other fruits brought from the 
neighbouring provinces, as well as ſheep, for Mec- 
ca itſelf produces nothing comfortable; and the 
air is fo intolerably hot, that people are obliged 
to cover themſelves with wet cloths when they lie 


down to ſleep. The pilgrims ſpend a great deal 


of money in the town, and during the time of 
their ſtay, there is a fair in which the richeſt 
merchandiſe of Perſia and the Indies are expoſed 
to ſale. The ſhops round the moſques ſhine with 

the moſt precious jewels and valuable toys, and 
the air is perfumed with the ſcent of the aromatic 
powders, that may be bought on every hand. 
At this time every hole and corner is turned into 
a ſhop, and even the caves of the neighbouring 
mountains are appropriated -to that uſe; by which 

means the inhabitants are pretty much enriched. 


There is a breed of blue pigeons, in this town, 


which no perſons dare to abuſe; and to kill them 
would be reckoned the higheſt profanation : they 
are very tame, and will pick their food out of any 
of the pilgrims hands, . It has 'been faid they 
will never fly. over the Beat-Allah, but this aſſer- 
tion our author contradicts from ocnlar conviction. 
They are taken care of by ſome poor people, who 
go about with a little diſh made of ruſhes, begg- 
ing ſomething towards the maintenance of the 
1 7 1 pigeons; for it ſeems that he held them 
ia high eſteem; and it is well known that he 

taught one of theſe birds to pick peaſe out of his 
ear, reporting it to be the Holy Ghoſt, who choſe 
to confer with him under this form; tho* our au- 
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thor will not allow that this ſtory Was cher ad. 


: 


vanced 3 ee or ee 2 ed by his fol- 


lowers. 


CHAP. 


4s account 4 * caravans in = ir return Hom Mec- 


ca ] Fpgypt; Mr. Pitts's deſeription of Medina, 
compared with that given LE it 2 other authors; 


| Ae. of thiſe travels, 


. 1 . 
2 4 * * P L 1 
1 4 * - 1 


* 


with the caravan on their return to Al- 


giers, having hired camels to carry them as far as 
_ #gypt, giving five pounds Engliſh a- piece, tho” the 


intrinſic value of one of theſe beaſts is not more; 
but then the carrier to whom they. belong muſt 
ſupply the place of thoſe that die on the road, 
which happens very often ; for if one of them 


chances to fall it ſcarcely ever gets up again; and 


the poorer ſort of the company feed upon its fleſh, 
which is palatable and nouriſhing. The firſt and 
ſecond day of the caravan's ſetting out they were 
all in confuſion, every one puſhing and quarrelling 
to get firſt ; but in a day or two more this diſ- 


order ſubſided, and they began to proceed with 


ne regularity, going in diſtinct troops, conſiſting 


Ska certain number of camels faſtened one be- 
7 hind the other, and four a-breaſt. | 


Each troop moves under the direction of an 
officer, who is carried in a handſome litter covered 
with green cloth, and ſwung between two camels. 


| His wife travels with the ſame ſtate, and near them 
is a fumpter camel loaden with his treaſure, and 


; 
* 
= 


marked by two large bells : the other camels are hung 
round with bells like. the common carriers horſes 


in . che N of Mek. $80 the Linging 


R. Pitts and his patron. ſet out 1 Mecca 


— 
1 


wherein are bright fires of wood, which bei 


carried upon high poles afford a good light: 
theſe march in the front of each particular troop; 
and being of different ſhapes, each ſerves inſtead 
of an enſign to direct ſtragglers to what particular 
troops they belong; thus one of theſe grates may 
perhaps be globular, another hexagonal, and ſa 


On. ; 


— 


to ſleep; about twelve o'clock they dine upon 
ſomething boiled, and then go to ſleep again. 
About four they are rouſed by the ſound of a 
_ trumpet to make ready for marching, and in about 


two hours time. the tents are ſtruck, every thing 


packed up, the camels loaded, and they; jog on as 


ing devotion ; but old .men, as being unequal to 


are excuſed, provided t 
halt in the morning. The journey from Mecca to 
Agypt is made in forty days, and people are main- 
tained almoſt every where on the road to ſupply 
the poor pilgrims with water, at the expence of 


of them meſſing together, will often bear the ex- 


cautions are to be uſed in this journey againſt the 
flying Arabs, who are the moſt ingenious robbers 
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portunity to plunder. | 
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- 
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of the ſervants, cauſes no diſagreeable noiſe in the 
night-time ; when they are guided by iron ſtoves, 


The tents are pitched and the caravans reſt _ 
ſome few hours every morning, then the camels. 
are unloaded, fed, and driven to water. The pil- 
grims afterwards drink a little coffee, and lie dowa 


ho read oth th * — * en — 3 INT 
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before: they halt once again to perform their even- 


the fatigue of mounting and diſmounting ſo often, \ 
ey forget it not when they 


the grand ſignior. Every Haggie carries his own 
' bedding, water and proviſion ; and three or four 


pences of a poor man among them. Great pre- 


in the world, and always on the watch for an op» 


After travelling ten days the caravan halts at 
Medina, where Mahomet lies buried: it is about 
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two days journey out of the direct road to Ægypt; 
nor de all Turks think themſelves obliged to; Viſit 
it. This town 4s but pootly built; it is müll and 
walled round, remarkable for nothing but a very 
large moſque, in one corner of which ſtands the 
tomb of the impoſtor. It takes up about fifteen 
ſquare paces, and is ſurrounded with brats grates, 
which none of the pilgrims are permitted to en- 
ter: the inſide of it has ſome ornaments, and near 
an hundred lamps, which are trimmed and kept 
cCbnſtautly lighted by certain eunuchs, appointed 
to that particular ſervice, and theſe are the only 
ns admitted near the tomb, which is con- 
Ckaled by ſilk curtains drawn round it, wherein 
there is nothing worth mentioning either for beau- 
ty or magnificence. 'The Haggies prefer their 

rayers here with their hands thrult thro' the bars; 
tho ſome of them find other employment for their 
hands, for our author's patron had his handker- 
chief ſtolen from him as he here perforinbd his 
devotions. 

That Mahomet's coffih is ſuſpended in the air 
by the attractive virtues of a load: ſtone, being it- 


| ſelf of iron, is an abſolute falſehood. There are 


many ſepulckres hereabouts of reputed ſaints, and 
an empty one reſerved for Jeſus Chriſt, who they 
believe is to appear upon earth forty years before 
the diſſolution of the world, and cloathed in fleſh 
and blood, to confirm the Mahometan faith. They 
tell you that he was not really crucified, but his 
effigy, God having conveyed him ſecretly out of 
the hands of his executioners. 

Pitts gives us no farther account of Medina, 
where he ſtayed but three days, nor of the tomb 
of the prophet; and tho? he is very modeſt in 
what he advances, nor is their the leaſt- room to 
doubt of his reports, yet we ſhall take the liberty 


to interrupt his narration a few moments, and to 
1 intro- 


introduce another deſcription of this remarkable 
place, partly extracted from Abulfeda, an Arabian 


author of fome reputation, who had alſo an op- 


portunity of ſeeing it as well as Pitts: the reader 
may compare the two accounts, and adopt that 
Which may to him appear to b 
chentic. | 
Medina was originally no more than a ſmall vil- 
lage, in which ſome Arabian authors pretend that 
Mahomet was born; tho' others aſſert that Mecca 


b 


Was the place of his birth, and that he drew his 


firſt breath in the Beat- Allah. At preſent it is 
of with be large town ; the beſt and higheſt houſes 


which belong to the prieſts of the Mahometan 


religion, who are here held in great veneration 
for ſcience and ſanctity. 
It is ſaid to contain about 1200 families and 
is adorned with many ſtately moſques, the moſt 
conſiderable of which they ſtile the Holy of holies, 
ſuppoſing it to have been built by Makomet ; 3 and 
here ſtands his tomb, which is extremely magni- 
ficent, and far from being one of the ſlighteſt or-, 


naments of the place; it lies in one of the angles 


of the moſque, being all of white marble, co- 


vered with a fine cupola, which forms a kind of 


little chapel. The moſque itſelf is a ſuperb 


edifice, ſupported by 400 ſtately columns, and on 


which continually glitter 300 lighted lamps, the 
workmanſhip of which is very rich. It has a 
ſmall tower covered with plates of ſilver, and over 
the floor is ſpread a carpet of cloth of gold. 
This moſque is near the center of the city, and 
almoſt as much frequented as that of Mecca: Ma- 
homet's coffin ſtands under the cupola aboye-men- 


_ tioned, which the Arabs call Turle. The ſe- 


| pulchre is * expoſed to view, and round it runs 
a little wa pierced with windows fenced with 
flyer grates, The inſide is enriched with large 


* | and 
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and beautiful gems of immenſe value; there is one 
particularly over the head of the prophct, which 
was preſented by ſultan Oſman the fon of Achmet : 
it is two inches long and one thick. 'This jewel 
is ſaid to match with one worn in a ring by the 
grand ſignior, of which it was formerly a piece; 
Fat ſawn off by order of Oſman, becauſe out 
of proportion: our author does not determine the 
ſpecies or value of this jewel. TE”. 
Over the feet is a rich golden creſcent, curiouſly 
wrought and ſet with ſuch precious ſtones, that 
it is eſteemed a very valuable maſter - piece. The 
coffin of Mahomet is covered with a rich pall of 
gold and ſilver tiſſue, and over it is a canopy of 
the ſame ſort: both of theſe are annually ſent-hi- 
ther from Ægypt by order of the grand ſignior ; they 
are carried along with the caravan upon ſtately camels, 
which are ever after held ſacred, and exempted from 
all manner of drudgery. The place where the 
coffin lies is ſupported by pillars of black marble, 
and encompaſſed with a ſilver baluſtrade, adorned 
with ſuch a number of lighted lamps, that the 
ſmoke of them darkens the place; without theſe are 
iron rails to prevent the ſilver from being ſtolen, 
On a piece of red and white damaſk, which is 
hung round the cupola, theſe words in Arabic are 
_ embroidered in gold, © God is God, and Mahomet 
 « is his prophet.” As the concourſe of pilgrims 
is here very great, , they are not allowed to ſee 
the tomb for many obvious reaſons ; but thoſe 
who make any long abode in the city, may take 
3 convenient time when there is no croud, and for 
a {mall ſum ſee every thing in or about it that 
claims obſervation. | 7 | 
Ten days journey from Modina, Mr. Pitts in- 
forms us, that the caravan was met by ſeveral Ara- 
bians, who brought them plenty of raiſins, but he 
does got pretend to fay of what place they were the 
| gt N pro- 


— 
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product. As they approached Grand Cairo, many 
of the Haggies were met by their friends, who 
brought with them proviſions and refreſnment; 
there alſo reſorted to them many traders in com- 


modities of the ſame nature; who readily found 


chapmen for their wares ; for from Mecca to Grand 


Cairo the road is quite a deſart, exhibiting nothing 


to view but ſands and ſtones; except in one ſpot 


which they paſſed in the night, and which they ſup- 


poſed from its having near it a few trees, to be a2 


_—_ or a garden, 

There is a prodigious ſteep hill on the road ten 
Jaya before you reach Grand Cairo, up which, all 
who are able chuſe to walk, for even the cattle 
climb it very ſlowly and with great. labour ; and 
when you reach the top of it, the road is level for 
a great while after. There is alſo in the way a vale 
ſo exceſſively hot, that it bears the name of the 


vale or river of fire, and the heat is here fo in-: 


tenſe, that it will dry up the water in the goats 
ſkins wherein it is carried. When our author tra- 


velled thro? it, happily it rained, ſo that he felt 


not much inconveniency. 
The plague raged extremely when they arrived 


at Grand Cairo, wherefore they haſtened to Alex- 


andria, and there took ſhipping for Algiers. At 


Alexandria Pitts met with one John Clerk of Lym- 


ſon, who belonged to one of the Turkey compa- 
ny's ſhips; he was a Devonſhire man, and they ſoon 


knew one another very well ; by him he ſent to his 
mother a green purſe, and to his father a Turkiſh: 


pipe, but did not dare to hold much diſcourſe, or 


to drink with him, Teſt it ſhould. be net notice ; 


of, 


The ſhip 1 in which they took their paſſage to Al- 


giers had the plague on board, and it ſeized upon 
our author ſoon after his coming home. The 


+ - 
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plague fore appeared upon his leg; and there a- 
roſe a boil upon his arm; the ſwelling he firſt ſof- 
tened with a roaſted onion ſteeped in oil; and 
then had it launced, in conſequence of which ope- 
ration he foon recovered, and he gives God thanks 
with ſeeming great ſincerity, for having preſerved 
him to repent of his apoſtacy. This is the laſt ma- 
terial article which our author ſets down concerning 
himfelf, except what we have already related; ſo 
that we mall proceed to take a view of a few 
matters related by him, and then cloſe our ac- 
count with a general examination of the climate, 
productions, &c. of this territory. _ 
He tells us that not many years before his ar- 
rival here, there happened a terrible fire in the 
mole, wherein ſixteen ſail of ſhips were conſumed, 
one of which carried ſixty guns, and was juſt 
ready for a cruize, had the wind been a little higher 
it would have burned ſeveral veſſels upon the ſtocks, 
and a large quantity of timber that lay contiguous z 
nay, the caſtle and powder magazine were not free 
from danger. 1 EO 
He ſaw one day a veſſel brought into port, the 
bunrthen of it was about forty tons; it was Enghih 
built, and the cargoe very rich; there was not a 
Chriſtian foul on board it, the Corſairs having 
taken it off the Spaniſh coaſt; where the crew had 
made their eſcapes, as they affirmed, but our au- 
thor is rather inclined to believe they flung them 
over board; a barbarity af which they are often 
guilty, to prevent it being known that they ſeized 
upon an Engliſh veſlel, Algiers being then at peace 
with us, and the ſtates being very unwilling to 
draw upon themſelves a quarcel with a nation fo 
very powerful; having ſuffered pretty ſeverely 
from. falling out with France, the fleets of which 
had of late bombarded them three times. 
The afternoon of the Turkiſh ſabbath here, " 
x we 
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well as in other places, is ſpent in recreations and 
iports, but they are remarkably fond of wreſtling. 
And in this; exerciſe it is Mr. Pitts's opinion that 
they might excel, were they maſters. of the Cor- 
niſ hug, or endued with a little Devonſhire ſkill. 
The conqueror is generally rewarded by every 
one preſent, with a ſmall piece of money, for 
which he returns thanks in a-ſhort ſet ſpeech. 


But theſe heroes fare beſt, at the times of great 


feſtivals, for then they have the honour of receiv- 
ing ſame dollars from the hand of the Dey; be- 


fore whom they then perform. And he himſelf at- 
tended by his baſha's and ſome favourite ſpahi's, en- 
tertains himſelf with toſſing the lance, and if he hap». 
pens therewith to hit any one of the ſpahies, at whom: 


he aims, he gives him ſome money, the fellow diſ- 
mounting to receive it. When he is weary, they retire 
to a tent pitched near at hand for that purpoſe, and 
there drink coffee and ſnerbet; he ſeldom appears 


with any great ſplendour, and ſometimes rides a- 


broad attended by only one ſlave. | 

Altho' many people alledge that the Algerines 
put their ſlaves to extreme torture, in order to 
compel them to become Mahemetans, we can aſ- 
ſure the readers that this is far from the truth, 
and if our author was forced into the profeſſion, 
perhaps he was one inſtance out of 1000; nay, ſo 
far are 'the common Algerines from encouraging 
this propenſity in flaves, that they will actually diſ- 
pole of them as ſoon as poſſible, when they find 
them thus inclined. We have before told you that 
their apoſtacy is not attended with their immedi- 
ate freedom. | 1 

The walls of Algiers are compoſed partly of 
brick, and partly of ſtone; and the baſha's palace 
is the handſomeſt building in the whole city: it 
is ſurrounded with two ſtately galleries, ſupported 


by marble columns, and has two ſpacious courts ; 
L 4 in 
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in the largeſt of which the divan meets every 
Monday, Tueſday, and Sunday. Here are other 
elegant ſtructures, which are kept clean by the 
ſlaves, and in them the janiſaries are quartered. 
In this city are ſix priſons, which they call baths, 
wherein they lock up their ſlaves, at night; but 
there are ſixty two real baths, ſome of which are 
handſomely paved with marble. 

The moſques, which are in number 107, make a 
fine ſhew; moſt of them lying by the fea fide, 
Here are no carravanſeras, ſuch as in Turkey; but 
in their room there are plenty. of cook ſhops and 
taverns, kept by Chriſtian flaves, wherein the 
Moors renegadoes, and even the Turks ſolace 
themfelves in wine, as well as other delicacies, 
Some of the people of faſhion have very magni- 
fcent tombs, near moſt of which there are cells, 
wherein live marabots, or devout men; who ſub- 
liſt upon the alms diſiributed amongſt them on ac- 
count of their praying for the ſouls of the faithful 
departed. Algiers is adorned with 100 fine foun- 
tains, which are ſupplied by two public aque- 
ducts, into which water was brought from a vaft 
diſtance, by the induftry and contrivance of a Spa- 
niſh renegado, before whoſe time, they had no 
water but what they ſaved in ciſterns. 

The ſuburbs of this city were demoliſhed in 1473 
upon the approach of a Spaniſh fleet, which threat- 
ned the town with deſtruction. There ſtill re- 
main however, about forty houſes and ſome few 
ſiables, without the eaſtern gate wherein the Moors 
and Arabs, who bring proviſions hither upon ca- 
mels, ſometimes take up their quarters. The in- 
habitants of Algiers are white, ſtrong, and well 
made, but intermixed with Turks, Jews, Molot- 
toes, and many people of different nations of 
the Eaſt Indies, beſide Chriſtian ſlaves, who of- 
ten contribute not a little to the 3 of 
a | their 
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their ſpecies, here as well as in Europe, tho' ine- 
vitable death would attend the diſcovery of their 
amours. The common ſort of people wear only 
two ſhirts and a pair of linnen drawers; to theſe, 
in winter, they add a looſe woollen jacket, and 
they have commonly a hood and mantle, the latter . 
reaching down to their knees, and they rap it won 
them occaſionally, 

The Turks go much more ſumptuoully clad; 
their veſts being richly embroidered ; and their out- 
ward garment of ſilk or fine cloth ; the viceroy 
and fome few of his officers, are allowed to ride on 
horſeback ; but the common people mult walk, or 
at beſt make uſe of aſſes. 

The language of the ancient Alcerings appears 
to have been the Phcenecian ; after which the Ro- 
mans obliged them to exchange it for theirs, as 
they did all their conquered dominions. The A- 
rabs, and after that the Turks, introduced their 
reſpective tongues with their power. The native 
Moors make ule of the moriſco, but in this metropo- 
lis, the Mahometans and Chriſtians moſtly ſpeak lin- 
gua franca; which is an irregular jargon of Spaniih, 
Portugueſe, Italian and French. And it is uſed not 
only all along theſe coaſts, but likewiſe all over the 
Levant. The publick writings are all either in 
Arabic or "Turkiſh, both here n in moſt parts 
of the kingdom. 

The revenues of this kingdom are computed to 
produce ſometimes four and ſometimes 600,000 
ducats yearly ; moſt of which fink into the baſha's 
coffers ; who only ſends to the grand ſignior a few 
preſents. The Jews, tho' here governed by their 
own magiſtrates, are often ſummoned before the 
baſha, and heavily fined for offerices of which they 
have never been guilty : the Chriſtians are alſo 
ſubject to this kind of 3 whereby the 


batha gets a deal of money. „„ 
„ > The 
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The government of Algiers is quite republican, 
and rather under the protection of the grand fig- 
nior than ſubject to him, He formerly uſed to 
{end hither a "aſha veſted with the chief power; 
but theſe officers, oppreſſing the people with taxes 


und exactions, were often depoſed by the ſoldiers and 


militia, who in their room prefered whom they 
pleaſed to the principal command; and his ſub- 
lime highneſs is obliged to wink at theſe proceed- 


ings, leſt he ſhould provoke them to revolt, and 


ſhake off the Turkiſh yoke. 
Their public edicts generally begin chus, « We 


© the higher and lower conſtituents, of the in- 


„ vincible militia of Algiers, do ordain, &c.” Hence 
it plainly appears, that the whole power is lodged 
in the hands of the divan, the members of which 
are choſen from among the janiſaries and militia, 
When they meet the baſha is not allowed to be 
preſent, unleſs ſent for by the chiaux, or uſhers ; 
nor is he to deliver his opinion, unleſs a queſtion 
be propoſed to him by the aga; neither has he 
more than a fingle vote, ſo that upon the whole 
he is ſcarcely more than the ſervant of the divan. 
This body generally conſiſts of abput 800 mem- 
bers; but upon extraordinary @Ccaſions, all the 
officers are ſummoned to attend, and then perhaps 
the amount may be 1 500. 

Every Corſair's ſhip is a wiod of republic with- 
In itſelf, the captain of which acts as chief ma- 
giſtrate, and the officers form his divan. 

The climate of this country is very temperate; 


- the land is covered with a perpetual verdure; the 


leaves of the trees are neither dried up by the 
heat of ſummer, nor yet do they periſh under the 
cold of winter. The fruits bake to bud in Fe- 
bruary, and are ripe in May; grapes indeed are 


not gathered till Jane, and the harveſt of figs, 


peaches, nuts, _—_ and nectarines, is not till 
| Auguſt, 


* * 
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Auguſt. They have melons of different ſorts, ripe 
both in winter and ſummer, which are finely fla- 
voured : their vines are very large, often produ 
cing bunches of grapes near two feet long. 
7 here are many woods and defarts here, abdund- 
ing with lions, oſtriches, porcupines, bnffaloes, 
ſtags, monkies, wild boars, and all ſorts of game. 
Here are alſo found cameleons, and innumerable 


kinds of mon and other venemous creatures. 


They uſe a ſpecies of the former in hunting, and 
it is very apt to out-run its ſtrength ; at Which 


time the hunters take it np behind them and che- 


riſh it till it recovers. It has a head like a car; 
the fore legs are ſhorter than thoſe behind, and 
its tail is beautifully dappled. There is another 
kind of ſerpent, the breath of which, in a morn- 
ing faſting, cures numbnefs in the limbs: it par- 
takes of the different natures of a dog and a fox. 

The ſoil vartes pretty much ; the high grounds 
welt of Buggia and Algier are fit for corn and 
barley, and to the north, towards the fea, the 


land affords eee CY 
EA Coat, and if Wo 


few towns even along the | | 
except the capital, few of them are well peopled. 
The inland conntry is poorly inhabited ; the na- 
tives are, however, robuſt and over-bearing ; they 


carry on ſome little trade with Bildulgerid and the 


neighbouring provinces. ' 


The north plains of Algiers are inhabited by 


Arabs, ſtiled Aben-terixa. The Bereberes are a 


race of mountaineers, as are alſo the Azuagues; 


who have among them many trades, particularly 


weavers, and are maſters of very numerous heads. 


They are an antient race of people, ſtout, and 


warlike, and were formerly poſſeſſed of much 


power. Some ſuppoſe them to be the Phœnecians 
that fled from Joſhua, and they are a. ſort of Chri- 


ſtians, affecting either to paint or burn a blue croſs 
| LS uporr 
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228 THE TRAFEL'S; Ke. 
upon the hand or cheek, by way of diſtinction. 
Some of them, eſpecially thoſe who live upon the 
mountains, between Tunis and Algiers, are rich 
in trade; and there was a time when they were 
ſtrong enough to make war not only upon theſe 
two ſtates, but even upon the Turks themſelves, 
with tolerable ſucceſs. | | 
One of the moſt remarkable rivers in this coun- 
try is called by the Chriſtians Zinganor, and by 
the Algerines, Hued-el-quebia ;- it ruſhes over the 
high top of mount Atlas, and falls into the ſea 
near Buggia : it abounds with a ſurprizing quan- 
tity of fiſh; the ſands which choaked up the mouth 
of this river, and prevented its being navigable, 
were carried off by the great rains of the year 
1555; and it is at prefent frequented by many 
trading veſſels, which are ſecurely ſheltered from 
all winds but the north. EEC. 
We ſhall diſmiſs this chapter with this general 
and authoriſed character of the Algerines, viz. 
« they are cruel to the laſt degree, eſpecially to 
„„ ſach Chriſtians as fall within their power. To 
4% avarice they would ſacrifice the world; nor are 
« the moſt facred treaties binding with them, 
% when from the violation of them they can reap 
even the moſt trifling advantage,” 5 


A cu- 


„ eee eee 


A curious Deſcription of ſome of the 
ſouth parts of Africa, with the cuſ- 
toms, manners, &c. of the people. 
Collected from the travels of Father 
Jerom Marolla de Sorrento, a capu- 
chin friar, ſent thither on a miſſion. 


e 


Our autbor begins his voyage ; paſſes to Liſbon; em- 
barks for Brazil ; arrives at St. Salvadore ; makes 
a comical miſtate. Of the hardſhip of raiſing 
ſugar ; the coco, the banana, and other fruits 
deſcribed ; of the citron, brazil, and other fareſt 
trees; of a cinnamon plantation ; of the inhabi- 
rants of Brazil; of their eating human fleſh ;, , 
their parrots, m:n#ies, and ofiriches ; the miſſioners 
embark for Angola. | | 


\N the 5th of May in the year of our Lord 
1682, father Marolla, and another Capu- 
chin ſet fail from Naples for Corſica, where they 


noeſe ſhip, narrowly eſcaping falling into the hands 
of a Turkiſh rover that then lurked about th 


They landed near the city of Algeri, and gave 
notice of their arrival to the guardian of a neigh- 
bouring monaſtery, who furniſhed them with an 


dinia are too {mall to bear burdens. . The biſhop 


time that they ſtaid here; and underſtanding that 
they 


begged their paſſage to Sardinia, on board a Ge- 


. coaſt of Italy. | 8 


ox to carry their baggage; for the horſes of Sat- 
of the dioceſe made his public entry during the 
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230 A DESCRIPTION 


they were bound upon a miſſion to propagate the 
Goſpel in the ſouth parts of Africa, he treated 
them with great reſpect, and furniſhed them with 
recommendatory letters to ſeveral of his friends in 
Spain : theſe, however, proved of no uſe to them 
as they touched at no part of that kingdom. Be- 
fore they left this place they were joined by an- 


other friar named Francis da Bitti, with whom 


they failed to Liſbon, touching at Provence and 
Villafranca ; at which laſt place they were re- 
ceived with much kindneſs by ſeveral marine of- 
ficers in the ſervice of the crown of Portugal. 

There are many dangerous rocks near the har- 


dour of Liſbon, which render the aſſiſtance of a 


ſkilful pilot extremely neceſſary. This city is 
watered by the Tagus, famous for its golden ſands: 
and here they had not waited long before they 
found a convenient paſſage to Brazil. | 

They were about nine weeks on their way to 
St. Salvador, where there is excellent ſhelter for 
ſhipping, the port being ſecured by high moun- 
tains. In this country the better fort of people 
are carried in palanquins, which are a fort of ſu- 
perb litter, borne upon the ſhoulders of ſlaves ; 
thoſe of a leſſer rank travel in nets, carried by two 
black flaves. One of thefe, in which was a Por- 


tugueſe widow, falling in our author's way, when 


he firſt came aſhore, was by him miſtaken for a 


dead corpſe, and he began to fay the de profundis 
for the repoſe of the ſoul of the deceaſed ; nor 


was he undeceived but by the immoderate laugh- 


ing of the people. 
The chief trade of St. Salvador conſiſts in the 


exportation of tobacco and ſugar ; to ſupport the 


warks of the latter requires vaſt expence, and 


many ſlaves, whoſe labour is ſo hard that they 
ſcarce ſurvive ſeven years. So intent are the people 


upon cultivating theſe commodities, that agricul- 
| ture 


„ %o r Ae \ aw. 


ture is inticely neglected, and they preſs a liquot 


from the ſtalk and leaves of ſugar, by means of a 


mill, which ferves them for drink. Their bread 


is made of the root of an herb called Manditca, 


which is N by planting it in ſhoots. _ 

Fiſh is dear in this part of the world, becauſe 
the catching of them is ſcarcely at all heeded 
flefh is far from being cheap, as they have I 
little paſture land, and their water is brackiſh a2 
ill- taſted. | 


They have many forts of good fruit, _ 


which we may reckon the coco; which is pret 

hrge, and contains, in the heart of it, abont a 
quartern of liquor, which is pleaſant in the mouth, 
and faid to be of a cooling quality before it is quite 
ripe, but afterwards heating. The ſhell of this 
nut is uſed for drinking cups, and the tree itſelf 
is a ſpecies of palin well known every where in 
the Eaſt-Indies and in Ethiopia : when tapped it 
yields a liquor not unlike wine, if we ſpeak with 
regard to its ſtrength, and it is held in great eſteem. 

The mamao is a tree which has ſcarcely any 
branches; each individual leaf of it produces a 
fruit in taſte, as well as appearance, like a pump- 
kin. The ſeed reſembles pepper. 

Thę leaves of the banana are very neatly inter- 
woven, and bear on the top a cluſter of berries; 
each of which is a ſpan long, as thick as one's 
wriſt, and has a rind like an orange. When the 
fruit is gathered the upper part of the tree muſt 
be lopt off, and it will ſoon ſhoot out anew. The 
natives, who call it cacchio, gather it while green,- 
and hang it up in their houſes, where, as it ri- 
pens, it obtains a beautiful golden colour, and 
taſtes like a rich dried fig. Its leaves are about 
ten ſpans long, and three broad, fo curiouſly 
ſtreaked that one would be apt to attribute it ra- 


ther to the induſtry of art than the wantonneſs of 
nature: 
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nature: the niceſi is not unlike it, but rather 
ſmaller; and being cut through the middle ex- 
hibits the rough draughts of a crucifix: the leaves 
of the former of theſe fruits are ſuppoſed to be 
the ſame with thoſe that our firſt parents uſed to 
cover their nakedneſs; and it is Marola's opinion, 
that the honour muſt lie between the leaf of the 
banana and the Indian fig; the laſt indeed he ſays 
is large enough for a coverlid. . 

The inland parts of Brazil are ſuppoſed to yield 
many woods of citron trees; and if we conſider 
the vaſt quantities of that fruit which is brought 
from thence candied, we muſt admit of the aſ- 
ſertion. There are ſome trees in the foreſts here 
ſo very large, that the trunk of one of them 
hollowed will make boats capable of containing 
ten or a dozen men with long oars. I mention 
long oars, becauſe they commonly uſe paddles in 
their boats; which boats the Indians often make 
of reeds, for having no cloaths to ſpoil, they va- 
lue not the ſoaking in of water. | | 

Here grows allo a well known wood, which 
takes its name from the country ; it is of two ſorts, 
red, like porphiry ; and black, like ebony. There 
is a tree alſo from whence diſtils a gum, which is 
an excellent remedy for green wounds and old 
aches ; it is alſo a fine ſtomachic, and the natives 
call it copaiva. 
The Almeſiga reſembles frankincenſe ; it alſo 
diſtils from a tree, and is good againſt bruiſes and 
contuſions. Bw. 

About four miles from the city the Jeſuits have 
a piantation of cinnamon, the ſeeds of which were 


brought here from the Eaſt-Indies, ſometime ſince, 


by the king of Portugal's ſpecial order. 
The natives of the country are of a brown 


complexion ; they have long ſlim hair, with ſmall 


round eyes; are middle-ſized, well-ſet, and go 
7 5 ſtark 
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fark naked. They ſubſiſt upon fruit and veniſon, 
with now and then human fleſh; for when any of 
their friends or relations fall deſperately ill, they 
feed upon the bodies, ſaying it is better they ſhould 
be their prey than devoured by inſets. They 
lead a vagabond ſort of a life, with hardly any 
notion of religion ; yet when taught they appear 
docile, and have good apprehenſions. 

Here our author became acquainted with a re- 
verend capuchin, who had taken great pains to 
learn their language, and to inſtruct them in the 
precepts of chriſtianity. He had taught ſome of 
them to live according to rule, to make regular 
meals, and to ſpin, weave, and make cotton cloaths 
for the concealment of their nakedneſs. 

They were very zealous in the cauſe of their 
new religion, as an inſtance of which, our author 
advances, their having brought before this good 
father the body of a negro wizard whoſe offences 
he had before pardoned, and whom' the converts 
killed, becauſe he had recanted, Here, reverend 
* ir,” ſaid they, is the head of him whom 
„you too readily forgave ; whom for having de- 
« ceived you we have deſtroyed, leſt his perſever- 
* ance in wickedneſs ſhould prove detrimental to 
the doctrine you inculcate here are his remains, ; 
« uſe them as thou wilt,” 

They are fond of eating a certain voracious 
ſerpent, the fleſh of which is very fat and white: 
they ſurprize it as it lies aſleep, and kill it with 
arrows ; the head and bowels they fling away, 
and on great feſtivals adorn their doors and win⸗ 
dows with its ſkin, - 

The colony, eſtabliſhed through the good en- 
deavours of this reverend father, proved in time 
of great advantage to the Portugueſe, ſupplying 
them, at an eaſy rate, with Brazil wood, 
many other valuable commodities, 
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333 their parrots are fine talkers, being ei 


ther grey or crimſon: their paroquets are com- 
monly green, and both are good mimicks of the 
human voice. _ 

Their apes and monkies have all- of them tails; ; 
and there is a curious fort not larger than dor- 
mice, which, being unable to indure the eold, 
are kept lapped in cotton; they are called ſago- 


rini, and, are ſold in Portugal at a piſtole a-piece. 


The. oſtriches are here called hiema; they are 
covered with light brown feathers; their wings 


are double jointed, and they ſwallow every thing 


that comes in their way, even tho* it be of wood 
or iron. They lay their eggs in the ſand, often 
forgetting the particular ſpot, ſo that they are 
hatehed by other birds of the ſame ſpecies ; and 
no ſooner have the chickens got rid of their ſhell, 


than they ſhift for themſelves : with the wind in 


their favour they will out-run a horſe at full ſpeed, 
for they never fly, but ſtretch out their wings 
and truſt to their feet, which have only two claws; 
and the hunters catch: them by the neck, with the 
help of a ſtrong hook faſtened to a pole. | 
Here is a little animal which is almoſt imper- 
ceptible ; it is called , and gets in berween 


de nails and fleſh of the toe, where it boroughs ; 
and if the bump which it raiſes be not immedi- 


ately cut away, he whom they afflift runs the ha- 


zard of loſing his toe, and perhaps his whole foot. 


Our author ia mentioning theſe animalcules, ſpeaks 
from experience of the dangers arifing from them. 
The friars waited at St. Salvador a great while 
before they could find a veſſel bound to Africa; 
upon à brigantine, with the ma- 
pert ag; Ga. iag mon to tranſport 
them to Angola, yet they had like to have been 
kindesed of their faſſage, through the means — 
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the Portugueſe governor, who inſiſted that the cap- 
tain” ſhould take on board nine criminals con- 
demned to be ſent to that country; among whom 
was his own. ſecretary, whom he had cauſed to 
be chained by the leg and arm to a black ſlave for 
ſome light offence. By this increaſe of company 
there were no conveniencies on board for the fa- 
ther ; however, .no ſooner had they turned out of 
port than the captain made room for them, by 
ſetting aſhore the ſecretary and two other pri- 
ſoners; a civility which our adventurer does not 
imagine the good man would have refuſed to the 
reſt of the delinquents for a ſmall gratuity. This 
| ſecretary ſoon after made a party in his favour, 
who, ſeizing upon the perſon of the governor, tranſ- 
mitted him in ſafe cuſtody to Liſbon, | 

Inſurrections of this ſort often happen in theſe 
colonies, and the people will not afterwards per- 
mit the new governor, ſent to them from Europe, to 


land, unleſs he brings with him a general amneſty. 


CHAP, u. 


An accnunt of ſeveral remarkable things in ther 
ſage ; they arrive at Sogno; ſome odd proceſſe 
hore uſed ; of the marriages of the people, and manner 
of bringing up their children. | 


T were ſeventy-ſeven days out of Brazil 
before they diſcovered land ; and the moſt 
remarkable thing that happened during this time, 
was.a whale's running foul of them, whereby the 
veſſel received a prodigious ſhock, the light in 
the binnacle was extinguiſhed, and the boat which 
was faſtened a-ſtern was torn away, with two men 
in her, who were near periſhing, for it was ex- 
wemely dark, and they muſt have been — 
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loſt if the veſſel had not been guided by ſignals 
of artificial fire. 

'* They obſerved in their courſe a ſort of ſea-gull, 
of a brown colour, with a long beak, wherewith 
they ſeize upon ſmall fiſh : they are as large as 
geeſe, and when diſpoſed to ſleep ſoar very high, 
then putting their head under one wing fupport 
themſelves for ſome time with the other expanded, 
dut the weight of their bodies at length bringing 
them down, they are awakened by touching the 
ſurface of the water, whereupon they rife aloft 
and ſleep again, Two or three of them fell into 
the veſſel that carried our miſſioners; their feet 
were ſo ſhort, that when diſabled from flying they 
could not Rand upon deck. Theſe birds are 
called alcatraci, and are ſaid to build their neſts 
upon very high rocks in the ocean. 

Theſe ſeas abound with ſharks, which follow 
hips a great way for the ſake of catching what- 
ever offals or dead bodies are flung over-board 3 
they are extremely fond of human fleſh, and one 
of them was ſoon ſeen to ſwallow a man, who 
happened to drop from the yard-arm. The fail- 

ors took one of theſe monſters by means of a bait 
of ſalt beef, and tho' he diſentangled himſelf at 
one time, they made ſure of him another. There 
was a ſort of little fiſhes ſtuck cloſe to ſeveral 
parts of his body, with noſes like nutmeg-graters, 
and their bellies turned upward ; they are not 
more than a ſpan long, and are known by the name 
of pagadoras. 

The ſhark, when full grown, is as large as an 
ox; he has a head like a dog, a huge wide mouth, 
and a treble row of exceeding ſharp teeth; he 
can move only his upper jaw ; and the heart of 
the one which we have mentioned particularly, 


5/5008 for many hours after it was Killed, 
They 
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They landed at length at Banchella, where the 
air is ſo very bad, that it infects the very victuals; 
the voices of the people are broken and diſcord- 


I, ant, and they have the appearance rather of ſpirits | 

th than of human creatures. There was no catholic ; 

as prieſt in all this country but one, yet he bore the 1 
h, title of vicar: as ſoon as ever he knew of the ar- a 
t rival of the miſſioners, he ſent them ſome refreſh- 1 
, ments, altho' it was paſt midnight; a civility that Ul 
8 muſt be attributed to his having been bred in their i" 
5 monaſtry. | „ 4 
t This country is full of date trees, and the ſoil 1 
0 produces excellent grapes, whereof the heat will 1 
t not permit them to make wine, | 4 
/ BE Altho' the ſea is ſo near at hand, ſpring-water 

: is every where found at the depth of two feet. 

S The elephant, famous for its ivory teeth, is a 


native of this climate; ſo is the elk, the hoof of 
; one of whoſe feet is an infallible remedy againſt 
| the falling ſickneſs. They are not larger than 
ſmall aſſes, with large ears like a ſpaniel, of a 
brown colour ; here is alſo found the angella, a 
beaſt reſembling the wild boar; and the taſks of 
it reduced to powder, is a good palliative in fe- 
vers, mixt with the juice of the mateba ; it is ſaid 
to be a good antidote againſt poiſon, 

The zerba alſo breeds here; the ſkin of which 
beaſt is beautifully ſtreaked, and has the appear- 
ance of ſuperfine falk. This animal is extremely 
ſwift of foot, and if the natives can tame one of 
them, they are ſure to get a good price for it. 

Not unlike the zerba, in bigneſs, is the impal- 
lancha ; it has {trait-twiſted horns; the fleſh of 
it is white, and the natives have ſuch a notion 

that this and the wild goat are poiſonous in rut- 
ting time, that they will break any veſlel that it 

happens to touch. Here are alſo a kind of wild 

cows of different colours, which, being wearied 

| | out 
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out in the chace, will turn upon their purſuers. 


Their fleſh is well-taſted ; the marrow is medici- 


nal, and the ſkin ſo very tough that it will repel 
an arrow, ſo that the natives make it into targets. 

The people of this conntry marry as many 
wives as they pleaſe; and their women are taught 
to charm ſtrangers to their embrace, whom the 
huſband ſurpriſing, immediately makes priſoners, 
and ſells for ſlaves, without being accountable to 
any perſon. | 5 

The miſſioners ſtaid here but one day, and then 
embarked for Angola, where they landed on the 
6th of May 1683. | | 

The port here is extremely ſafe, and it is re- 
markable in this, that its water is rather freſher 
at flood than at ebb : cuttle-fiſh, crabs, and lob- 
ſters, together with the zimbi, which is a ſhell- 
fiſh that paſſes for money, are found no where 


elſe upon this coaſt. 


Here they embarked in a {mall ſkiff, and in four 
days arrived at the mouth of the Zaire, which is 


the port of Sogno : this river takes its riſe in Ma- 


tamba, a province ſubje& to the queen of Singa, 
The mermaid is here very common; Marolla ſays 
he has eaten of it often ; that it taſtes like pork, 
and its ribs powdered are good to ſtanch blood. 
It has a face like a calf, with a wide mouth, ſtar- 
ing eyes, little ears, and a round head : from 
thence to the middle it reſembles a woman having 
breaſts with nipples, but the lower part of it ter- 
minates in a long tail, which is forked : it feeds 
upon herbs that grow beſide the river, and ſel- 
dom ſhows more than its head above water. They 
are taken by ſtriking them with a long lance, to 


which is affixed a good number of darts, and 
wherever they hit they are ſure to faſten. 


The ſea horſe is near as large as the land horſe; 


he has ſhort thick legs, a wide mouth, two rows of 


_ hooked 


hooked teeth, and tuſſes like a wild boar, he is ex- 
tremely jealous of his female; who fights for him 
deſperately, when he is attacked. 

The people who inhabit the ſea ſhore erect 
their houſes upon ſtakes, ten feet from the ground, 
aſcending to them by ladders, and this they do to 


protect themſelves from the depredations of this 


voracious animal. 
Having ſailed up this river twelve miles, they 
arrived at the town of Pinda, where there is a 


church dedicated to the virgin Mary; from whence 


they went to Sogno, a city two miles farther off, 
where the ſovereign, called by our author the 
count, reſides. He is attended with prodigious 
pomp; and received the miſſionaries very kindly, 


ſending them ſeveral preſents; this count had late- 


ly made many people take the oath bolungo, 
whereby he had been the death of them, which 
coming to the ears of the fathers, they reproved 


him ſeverely for his crime; and he ſeemed heartily 


penitent, 
The bolungo is a certain compoſition of fruit, 
herbs, and ſerpent's fleſh, adminiſtered by a Wi- 


zard or cunning man called Cungazumbo ; it throws 


the perſon taking it into a ſwoon; ont of which 
ſay they he recovers, if innocent ; but it guilty, 
he dies unleſs prevented by an antedote. It is plain 


that the fixing of guilt here, lies intirely in the 
breaſt of the wizard, who takes care to make the 


doſe ſufficiently infectious, if he has any diſlike to 
the ſuppoſed dilinquent. 

There is another ſort of tryal adminiſtered in 
this country, by paſſing a red hot iron over the 
naked leg of the perſon accuſed, who is acquitted 
if he eſcapes ſcorching ; otherwiſe he is condem- 
ned. This whimſical proceſs is called chilumbo, 
and is performed many other different ways, ſuch 
as by determining a man to be guilty from the root 
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no ADESCRIPTION 
of the bananas ſticking to his mouth ; by ſmall 
ſhells, when put to his forehead, adhering there- 
to; or by taking a ſtone out of a veſſel of boiling 
water without ſeeming affected with the heat. 
The natives are much addicted to ſorcery ; 
ſcarcely doing any thing without the advice of a 
wizard, of whom here are great plenty; of whoſe 
power they relate wonderful things; and our au- 
thor ſeems rather too credulous in relating ſome 
things of this nature from report. | 
The Chriſtian doctrine made here a very quick 
progreſs; there was only wanting a ſufficiency of 
miſſioners to aſſiſt its propagation ; and the ſuperi- 
ority gained by the few who are here, is very ſur- 
prizing ; for they rule not only the ſubjects of the 
count, but even the count himſelf, with an almoſt 
abſolute authority. He who has the moſt hand- 


ſome darghter in Sogno, is-the richeſt man, for he 


receives a preſent of ſome value from the perſon who 


takes a liking to any one of them, and if the cou- 


ple after having cohabited together for ſome time, 


do not agree, they are at liberty to part, nor is the 


woman eſteemed a bit the worſe tor having under- 
gone this trial; in this caſe however, the father is 
obliged to return the preſent. Yet when once 


matched to their liking, no people in the world 


pay greater reſpect to the marriage contract, aud 


| adultery is ſcarcely known among them. 


Perhaps it contributes much to the preſervation 
of their honeſty, that the reſpective parents never 
force their children either to marriage or the trial 
of it. The huſband is to provide for his wife a 
houſe and clothes; he is alſo to prune the trees, 
clear the ground, and bring home palm wine. The 


wife works in the fields, and tills the ground, her 


duty being to provide food for the family. She 
waits on her huſband at table, where, monarch> 
| like, 
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ſhared by the wife and children. 

A woman with child covers herſelf with the 
lind of the mirrone, which ſhe eſteems a preſerva- 
tive againſt the pains of travail. This tree has a 
leaf like an orange ; the wood of it is hard ; and 


the boughs weighing down of themſelves, take root 
in the earth, and ſhoot up in new branches. It is 


planted at almoſt every door; and to it are paid 
divine honours, to tread upon one of its leaves be- 
ing deemed ſacrilege. 

The children here generally go naked, with a 
bell tied round them, leſt they ſhould ſtray, and 


be loſt : they are bred up with injunction to ab- 


ſtain from ſome particular kind of foods for a cer- 


tain term of years: and in the account now under 
inſpection, mention is made of a young man who 
being invited to dinner, was entertained with a diſh. 


of forbidden meat, which being diſcovered to him 
four years after, had ſuch an effe& upon him, that 
he took to his bed, and died in twenty four hours. 


C:H A #:. 4 


Of the fituat'on of Sogno ; the prber of the cleroy ; 
St. James's tide how celebrated there; of the fer- 
tility of the land ; of the ſuits in law and equity; 
publick rejoicings ; of the count of Sogno's dreſs, 
muſic and attendants : of the garments of the 
people, their pulſe and fruits, the beaſts natural ts 
the country; our author invited to the court of 
Cacongo. | 


8 OG NO is a large peninſula divided from Con- 
go, to which it is tributary, by the river Am- 


briſe. It lies in the torrid zone, having the river 
Zaire on the north, and the ocean on the ſouth and 
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like, he dines by himſelf, and what he leaves is 
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242 A DESCRIPTION 
weſt. The count is choſen by election from among 
the principal people, and when he dies, his body 


is not interred until they have pitched upon his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Under him are feveral ſubordinate gover- 


mars, who bear the title of mani, and are choſen 


flom among his relations. 

zrolla tells us they were ſo ſtrict in religious 
matters, that if any of them neglected to appear at 
maſs on St. James's day, either in perſon or by his 
deputy, he ran the hazard of lofing his rank and 
Juriſdiction, for the count was a convert to Chriſti- 
anity, and much afraid of openly offending the 
clergy : influenced perhaps to this reſpect, becauſe 
he ſaw them defeat by their ſenſe and reſolution, 
all the deſigns of the wizards, wherewith his do- 
minions abounded, and of whoſe power the inha- 
bitants were extremely tearful. St. James is the 
patron of Songo, having, as it is ſaid, been once 
ſeen heading the Chriſtian army, when a famous 


battle was tought here betwixt a Chriſtian and 


Pagan competitor for the crown; in which the 
former had the advantage. 

On this da, the count having received the be- 
nediction of the ſuperior of the miſſion, exerciſes 
firſt with the bow and arrow, and then with a fu- 
zee; he afterwards mounts a leathern ſeat, erected 
for that purpoſe in the market place, not far from a 


capuchin convent, from whence he has a full view 


of the numbers of people, who attend the ſolem- 
nity, and who practiſe all the evolutions of war, 
ſkirmiſhing, engaging, &c. His eleQors alſo go 


_ thro” the ceremony, each at the head of a compa- 


ny of which he is captain, and diſtinguiſhed by 
bearing on the top of his ſpear ſuch things, as he is 
obliged to pay in tribute to his maſter, as the palm 
fruit, ſignifying that he, who carries it, is to fur- 
niſh the count with oil, or wine; or elſe a couple 
of lines, a cow's horn, &c. 

- 7 — 
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Theſe ceremonies, according to our author, are 


continued with great decorum and merriment for 
five days; at the end of which time the people de- 
part to their reſpective homes. At this time the 


count's head is adorned with a plume of feathers, 


round his neck he wears a golden chain, to which 
is appended a croſs of gold; and a rope of coral 


hangs down to his knees : while his ſhoulders are 


covered with a ſcarlet cloak richly embroidered, 
having in it two ſlaſhes, thro' which he thruſts his 
arms. | . | 

When the rains have rendered the lands fit to 
till, it is the duty of the mani or governor to em- 
ploy people to labour upon ſuch as belong to the 
crown ; he has alſo the care of receiving the royal re- 


venues : and is often appointed to judge in caſes whe- 


ther civil or criminal, which are otherwiſe determin- 
ed either by the count or his delegate. The judge 
bears in his hand a ſhort ſtaff, and ſits upon a car- 
pet in a ſmall ſtraw hutt, but rather under a ſhady 
tree, which the plaintiff approaches on his krees 
and prefers his petition. The defendant afterwards 
does the ſame; then the judge examines witneſſes, 
and pranounces ſentence, according to the dictates 
of reaſon and nature. The triumphant party hay- 
ing paid a certain ſum of money into court, gives 
thanks for the deciſion by proſtrating himſelf on the 
ground, and then returns home, attended by his 
friends, who publiſh his ſucceſs with loud accla- 
mations of joy, and he is obliged to regale them 
in a plentiful manner: nay, if the advantage be ve- 

ry conſiderable, they may perhaps revel with him 
three or four days. | | 

It is uſual with the people of Sogno to make 

great rejoicings either upon the birth-day or ad- 

vancement of their particular patrons, to whom-at 

ſuch times they make conſiderable preſents The 

houſes are generally thatch'd, and the walls com- 

| M 2 poſed 
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poſed of palm branches and leaves neatly interwo- 
ven: the rooms are floored with loam, and ceiled 
with ruſhes: the churches are built of boards, ſuch 


was the houſe of the count, being of a quadrangular 
form, and painted in front with a certain colour, 


wherewith no man has a right to ornament his 
houſe, unleſs he pays for it a certain ſtipulated 
Price. 

They have handſome mats, with which in win- 
ter time they cover their walls, thereby rendering 
them warm and comfortable : the count wears gar- 
ments differently coloured according to the diffe- 
rent feſtivals, or various ſeaſons of the year. He is 
generally borne to church in a net, upon two mens 
ſhoulders; each cf whom carries a commander's ſtaff, 
one being all of ſilver; the other of ebony tipped 
therewith ; his moſt common cloathing is a ſtraw 


coloured veſt, with a bays cloak flung over it, 


both trailing the ground. 

He is preceded by a band of muficians, one of 
whom plays upon ſeveral little bells, at the ſame 
time that he chaunts the eulogy of his maſter, 


They have here a ſort of trumpet made of ivory, 


but very unlike thoſe uſed in Europe, although. it 
is far from being diſagreeable ; and a guittar, which 
they call nſamby ; the muſick of it is low and diſa- 


greeable: it is ſtrung with threads of the palm 


tree: they have alſo drums of different forts, ſome 


of which are ſacred to acts of conjuration. 


The people, both men and women, eſpecially 
thoſe of the better ſort, wear ſtraw coloured gar- 


ments. The former have a ſhort caſſock reaching 


down to the waiſt, with two taſſels dangling on the 
right ſide. Round their loins there is wound a 


piece of cloth, which reaches on one ſide, careleſsly 


knotted, almoſt to the ground. 
The women ſwathe themſelves from the neck to 
the waitt, with a piece of cloth twice wrapt round 
them; 


| OE ATURE DS > ma 
them; and on their heads is a ſort of veil. With- 
in doors they generally go ſtark naked, becauſe of 
the exceſſive heat; which laſts for nine months in 
the year ; the only temperate ſeaſon that they have, 
is during the months of June, July, and Auguſt. 

The common people go for for the moſt part 
naked, covering only their privities; they have 
plentiful rains at certain times in the year, which 
make the lands extremely fertile; and but little la- 
bour is required to manure them. We before ſaid 
that this taſk was alloted to the female ſex, who 
carry with them their children lung over their 
ſhoulders, where they are ſecure from all danger. 

They have various forts of pulſe unknown to 
us, beſides Indian wheat, and a ſmall ſpecies of kid- 
ney beans ; their ſowing time is in March, and they 
gather in their harveſt about June. 


Nutmegs are found here, and ſeveral Kinds of 


good fruit, among which we may reckon the count, 
the juice of which is as white as milk, and not on- 
ly extremely pleaſant, but very ſalutiferous. 

The caſhin is larger than an apple, and when 


ripe finely ſtreaked with crimſon and yellow. At 


the core of it there is a production not unlike a 
cheſtnut, which eats well roaſted, but hot in its 


effects, tho' the fruit itſelf be mild and refreſhing. 


The guava is not unlike the common pear ; the 


ſtalks of it are ſhort, within of a carnation colour, 


but yellow without. 

Here is a plum reſembling the caſcavolle of the 
Italians, which is good in fevers. 

Palm trees are ſcattered up and down through 
every field; of them there are various ſpecies; but 
thoſe which produce wine and oil are moſtly eſ- 
teemed. The oyl is extracted from the fruit, 
which grows in prodigious cluſters ; when the na- 
tives perceive the flower of the palm blown, they 
cut it with a knife, and faſten a calabaſh under 
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the inciſion, which is ſoon filled with a whitiſh 
liquor that purges itſelf conſiderably, in twenty- 
four hours, by fermentation : it is then racked off 
and laid by for uſe, being of a very intoxicating 
quality; but it will keep no longer than three 


days, ſtinking horridly on the fourth. 


There is another ſort of wine called embetta, 
of a colder nature than that we have juſt now 
mentioned; it is drawn from the matome, which 
is alſo a kind of palm that flouriſhes no where but 
on the ſide of a river. | | 

The mabocche reſembles an orange ; it has ſeeds 


like the pomegranate, and the flavour of it is very 


grateful : the bark of the aliconde, well ſoaked 
in water, may be ſpun into threads ſomething finer 


than our hemp: the fruit of it ſerves to keep li- 


quor in, when hollowed, being not unlike the 
pumpkin. 5 | 8 
Cotton may be gathered here in abundance; 
there are ſome lemons, and on the road to Singa, 
large groves of oranges as delicious as thoſe of 
China. i 
Here are alſo pelicans, a bird which naturaliſts 
pretend feeds her young with her own blood ; and 


à certain ſort of white bird with long beaks ſwim 


upon the ſurface of the riyers, which are ſtrongly af- 
fected with muſic : there is alſo a bird of a blue 
colour that ſings very melodiouſly ; and, if our au- 
thor is to be believed, repeats the name of Jeſus 

Chriſt particularly. | 


2 & ” 


There is ſomething remarkable in the honey- 
bird, which perches no where but upon the trees 
wherein honey is collected, to which it guides 
thoſe who want it by its note. | | 

The elephant, which is the largeſt beaſt in the 
world, is à native of this continent; it is of a 
white colour, and its teeth are known to be par- 
ticularly valuable : there are ſome Pagans who 

| | | pay 
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pay divine honour to its tail; but this tail it ſeems 
is poſſeſſed of no ſacred virtue unleſs it is cut from 
a living elephant with one blow : from the bones 


of its legs the Negroes, with the help of the ſun, 


diſtil a certain liquor ſaid to be good againſt an 
aſthma and a ſciatica. The hunter, by anointing 
himſelf with the dung of this creature, evades 
their ſcent, and getting in among a herd of them, 
wounds that which he likes beſt, under the ear, 
with his, lance, whereby it is diſabled, and eaſily 
becomes his prey, being forſaken by its compani- 
ons, 'They may be alſo taken by driving them 
into a narrow road; for being large and unwieldy, 


they turn themſelves with difficulty. When any of | 


thele vorgcig88ns; the alarm is beat through the 
country, and. the, people aſſembling endeavour to 
drive him from his covert into the open field, 
where one of the moſt gallant among them ſingly 
aſſaults him with a ſharp long knife and a ſhield, 


watching an opportunity to ſtrike off one of his 


legs, and till then nimbly avoiding his various aſ- 


ſaults. There is a breed of dogs in this country 
ſlender bodied, and red-haired, which hunt in 


packs, and are a match for either elephant, tiger, 


or lion. | | 
The wolves here are very fierce and ſubtile, 
making their way through the walls of houſes in 
the night-time, to get either at children, or per- 
ſons ſleeping. There have been ſome wild men 
and women taken in the foreſts, wherein are mul- 
titudes of different kinds of monkies and baboons, 
ſome of which are ſtreaked like a cat, and they 


have all long tails. 


The ſheep are covered with hair inſtead of 


wooll; the rams are without horns, and the na- 


tives prefer goat's fleſh to mutton. 
| M 4 This 
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This country is infeſted with a very large kind 
of ſerpent called cabras, which ſpits its foam in- 
to men's eyes; and to aſſuage its venom, the milk 
of a woman's breaſt is very neceſſary. There is 
| another kind of a ſerpent which watches for tra- 
vellers among the trees, upon whom it ſuddenly 
ſprings from its covert, darting irs ſting into the 
breaſt; and a man ought never to travel without 
being furniſhed with a knife to cut it aſunder. 

We ſhall not engroſs the reader's time with an 
account of the various diſputes between the miſ- 
ſioners and government; we look upon it to be 
| our buſineſs to ſelect the hiſtory of the country, 
| and ſuch 3 as may pleaſe, upon pe- 

merely trifling. "Sues? Ne MaK, things as are 
communicated the — for ſome trivial offences, 

and reſtoring him to the boſom of the church on 
his making a proper acknowledgment. Neither 
ſhall we ſpend our time in running over the dif- 
ferent relations made by Merolla, of his triumph 
over various wizzards, and other ridiculous mat- 
ters, which for us to offer to a reader of ſenſe would 
be an affront, however pardonable it may be, 
coming from the pen of a friar full of credulity 
and enthuſiaſm. 
Our author fell violently ill in the ſecond year 
a of his miſſion, nor did he recover his ſtrength 
1 without loſing almoſt all the blood in his body; 
I according to his phyſician's direction. To repleniſh 
hi this loſs engroſſed at leaft three years; and he was 
| at length entirely reſtored to his health, by the 
1 aſſiſtance of ſome European medicines, which two 
ttriars brought from Milan. 
I: About this time our author . an invita- 
: 


|  - -tion from the king of Cacongo, to whoſe court, 
| 0 . when he was about to repair, "he received news of 
{ 


lay aſide, for ſome time, his deſigns of travelling 


into theſe territories, and to turn his thoughts 


upon a journey into Angol. 


This is a ſmall kingdom bordering upon Ca- 
congo, and not far from the kingdom of Loango; 


the king of which latter place, hearing a great 
character of the capuchins ſettled at Sogno, ſent 
thither his two ſons to be educated under them, 


and was himſelf ſhortly after baptiſed, together 


with about 12,000 of his ſubjects; but they ſoon 


fell back into idolatry, the kingdom being uſurped 


and this new convert dethroned. 
The people at Angoi are much addicted to ſor- 


cery, and profeſſed enemies to thoſe of Songo and 
Cacongo; who, entring into an alliance againſt 
them, deprived the king of all his guns, arms, 
and ammunition, beſides bringing his dominions: 
under ſubjection. Oyſters are very plenty about 


Capinda, a port in this kingdom, much frequented 
by the Dutch and Portugueſe. 

Civet cats abound here in great plenty; of theſe 
there are both white and black; and ſome of them 
being very large are ſhut up in cages, and tor- 
mented untill they ſweat, then catched by the tail; 


and the perfume is ſkimmed from their backs. The 
people of this country ſhave their heads after dif- 
ferent faſhions, according to their qualities, ſome 
| Preſerving here and there a lock of hair, and others: 

_ ridding themſelves of it entirely. I heir common 


dreſs is a piece of cotton flowing careleſly over 
their ſhoulders, and another piece girt about their 
loins : this commodity they purchaſe in exchange 


for ſlaves and elephant's teeth. About their necks 


they wear a horn, at the end of which is a jewel, 
and they anoint it every full moon with an oil given 


them by the wizards, to preſerve them from the . 


power of witchcrafts, 


„ Here 


r 
the monarch's deceaſe; ſo that he was obliged to 
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Here they have. recourſe to divination for the 
recovery of loſt goods and finding out thieves, 
The diviner has on a party-coloured veſt, with a 
red cap, and he ſtands upon a table, having near 
him a certain idol, whoſe power he invokes. Idols 
of this ſort are ſcen at every gate; nay, ſcattered 
up and down the fields, ſome of them are coarſely 
carved, and -upwards of five feet high. On the 
firſt day of every new moon they are anointed 
with the powder of a certain red wood; and on 
the firſt appearance of that planet every man a- 


dores it, ſaying, * As thou art renewed, ſo may my 


life be renewed,” If the air chances to be 
cloudy, they alledge that the planet has loſt its 
virtue. 

The houſes of Angoi are miſerably built of 
reeds, but that, of the Mafacca, or receiver of the 
Europeans, had in it ſeveral convenient apartments, 
and was defended by eighteen pieces of cannon. 
'The king's palace is built upon the ſame plan, and 
the governor of Bomangoi's houſe was ſurrounded 
with thick ſtakes, and the rooms handſomely lined 
with mattin. It is ridiculous enough to ſee houſes 


built of wood and ſtraw, defended by braſs can- 


non. 
The men take as many wives as they e can poſ- 


fibly maintain, and ſhe lords it over the family 


who poſſeſſes beſt the art of pleaſing, The hul- 
band may part with any of his wives at will, tho 
the laws of the country give them abſolute per- 
miſſion to devote themſelves to the embraces of 
another man, for. two or three nights, provided 


he be a ſtranger ; nor can ſhe on this account be 


refuſed, The friar from whom we have extracted 
this relation, leſt we ſhould ſuſpect the chaſtity 
of him or his brethren, takes care to tell us that 
he would permit no woman to croſs his threſhold, 
once that he became acquainted with this cuſtom. 
While 


OF AFRECA ax 
While our author remained at Capinda the mafac- 
ca hinted to him, that his preſence in the kingdom of 
Cacongo would be extremely agreeable to the king, 
but he declined going thither at that time, being 
intent upon other matters. However, he ſent to 
the king a letter by Ferdinando Gomez, a Por- 


tugueſe merchant, together with a black boy, thank- 
ing him for his good intentions, at the ſame time 


tranſmitting to him two regal crowns, one of chry- 
ſtal for himſelf, and the other of blue glaſs for his 
queen: both of them were received with great 
reſpect, together with the meſſengers, who were 
entertained for eight days, and then. diſpatched 
with freſh entreaties of a viſit from the friar. 

It is very probable he would have agreed to 
this requeſt, had he not received repeated invita- 
tions from the king of Congo to come to his court, 
for which place he ſet out on the 7th of March 
1688, not without ſuffering much.from the heat 
of the ſun by day, and the ſtinging of gnats by 
night, for theſe inſects were inſatiate, and not to 
be beaten off at any rate, untill they had ſatiated 
their blood-thirſty appetites. He had no place 
whereon to lie at night but the bare planks of the 
canoe, or elſe the wet ſhore, where he was {till 
expoſed to all the inclemencies of the ſeaſon and 
climate, | | | 

To encreaſe his vexation, the negroes, who had 
been appointed to attend him, often left him to 
ſhift for himſelf, without procuring him the ne- 
ceſſary ſuſtenance, or even leaving him ſufficient 
to keep life and ſoul together, ſo that had it not 
been for a little wine which he had with him by 
chance, he muſt have certainly periſhed, 
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CHAS. AY; 

Our author ſets forward for Congo; his adventures 
on the. way, and arrival there ; his reception at 
court; he returns to Sogno; of the authority :f 
the women of this country z of the pride of the 
Malattoes ; of the funiral rites of the negroes, as 
well of” the nobility; our author returns home. 


N his way to Congo he went on ſhore, at a 
particular ſpot where there was many people 
engaged in acts of ſorcery round a miſerable hut, 


raiſed of mud and dirt, behind which the prieft 


or wizzard pronounced oracles; he had on his 
head a coronet of feathers, and in each hand he 
held a long knife ſheathed. Before this deſpicable 


tabernacle, there was a great fire, and the ſtench, 


which was diffuſed every where round, was quite 
intolerable. The zeal of Merolla would have lead 
him to diſperſe their ſavage crew, had they not 
ſeemed determined to do him a miſchief, in cafe 
he perſiſted in this reſolution. 

He alſo touched at an iſland called Boma, which 
is large, plentiful, and well peopled : it is tribu- 
tary to the king of Congo, and round it are ſe- 
veral ſmall iſlands, which acknowledge the jurit- 
diction of the count of Songo. The mani (or 
governor) of this iſland, was ſeated in a leather 
chair, over which there was an umbrella, at the 
time that the miſſioner was admitted to ſee him. 
Around his waift was wrapt a ſtripe of linnen, 
and he was covered with a ſcarlet cloak, which, 
from its appearance, muſt have been antique. 

He aſſigned to the friar a houſe wherein to dwell, 
and to exerciſe his eccleſiaſtical functions; but he 
would not permit him to touch him, fearing that 
by the contact certain hoops of braſs and Ts 
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Which he wore upon his arms by way of taliſmans, 
ſhould loſe of their virtue. 

The prince was urgent with him to baptize a he 
ſlave that he loved ; but that favour was refuſed be 
cauſe he kept her as a miſtreſs. 

Our author ſometime after grew extremely ſick, 
and his diſorder was attended with ſome ſymptoms 
of a delirium, which gave him occaſion to ima- 
gine that he was poiſoned ; in vain did he apply to 


the elks hoof and many other medicaments for 


relief; however he at length obtained ſome eaſe 
by taſting a very ſour lemon, which threw him in- 
to a ſound ſleep, an effect that was followed by his 
vor.itting for eight days together; at the end of 
which time he found himſelf reſtored to a proper 
Rate of health. 

And now the governour ſeized upon his boat 
and attendants, which he refuſed to deliver up, un- 
til the father had preſented him with two pieces of 


fine cotton cloth variouſly coloured ; there had 


been no leſs than ſeven capuchine far poiſoned 
before his arrival; and it was faid for certain that 
Don Michael De Caſtro, who was vicar general and 
a Molatto, had ſeized upon their veſtments, cha- 
lices, cenſors and other things for his own uſe un- 
der various pretences. 

This vicar was ſaid to be maſter of 6000 ſlaves, 
with the help of which he hoped one day or other 
to ſet his ſon upon the throne of Congo, in which 
deſign he had no ſucceſs. - Our author found many 
difficulties to ſtruggle with in his progreſs, being 
often obliged to clamber on foot over ſteep and 
intricate hills, which was very inconſiſtent with 


his indiorcat ſtate of health. 


At a village where he baited he ſaw great plenty 
of colewort, which ſprings from ſlips of it being tranſ- 
planted and not from ſeed. Nay tho” it was parti- 

cularly ordered by the mani, that his expences 
a ſhould 
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ſhould be borne at the public charge; neverthe- 
leſs the guides often diſputed it, inſiſting up- 
on being previouſly paid; and he was obliged to 
comply with their impoſition whether he would 
or no. 

At Nouhie, a city extremely well ſituated, he 
baptized many people, and was received by the 
king's ſon with great ceremony. The crowds 
which gathered round to ſee him were extremely 
great, 10 that he hinted that it was his reſolution 


to perform his office in the market place, but the 


governor made him an offer of his church. Which 
upon review appeared to be unfit for the ſervice of 
God; although it was adorned with a wooden 
croſs, it being appropriated to idolatrous uſes : 
and the good father was for ſome time at variance 
with himſelf, to determine whether or no he ſhould 
burn this impious tabernacle; from which deſign 


he was however intimidated for fear he ſhould have 
deſtroyed the neighbouring houſes. 


The diflike which he expreſſed to this feat of 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, drew .upon him the in- 
dignation of the prince heir to the crown of Congo, 
with whem however he was ſoon atter reconciled 
and travelled for a day and a half, until he met the 
king's brother with another near relation, having 
with them a good band of muſick and a pompous 
train of attendants. 

This was within half a mile of the city of Lam- 
ba, where notice was given him to halt, until he 
ſhould receive farther orders from the king : - who 
was at that time there. He ſoon after received an 
invitation to proceed; but was again ſtopt near the 
city gates, till the ſecretary, who was to introduce 
him to the king, arrived ; under whole guidance 
he was conducted to the market place, where the 
king waited to receive him. He was cloathed with 
latin laced with ſilver and a rich cloak; and he fell 

upon 
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upon his knees to kiſs the crucifix; after which he 
walked by the ſide of the miſſioner to church, at- 
tended by a great number of people, to whom Me- 
rolla preached a ſermon upon theſe words of the 
apoſtle to the Corinthians: Behold the day of 
& ſalvation is at hand.” He afterwards was enter - 
tained by the king at his palace, who was a per- 
fect Frenchman for civility, for he waited on him, 
according to his own account of the matter, even 
to the outward door; and ordered his principal 
nobility to conduct him to his brother's houſe, 
which was appointed for his reſidence. | 

It ſeemed that the king of Congo had an inch- 
nation to be crowned in the Chriſtian manner, and 


this is what made him ſo earneſt to have the capu- 


Chines in his dominions, | 
Merolla was certainly much in his favour, ſince 


at his entreaty he pardoned an arch rebel, who 


had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of Congo z 
and reſtored to the court of Sogno, a certain pro- 


vince of which he had lately deprived him. If we 
are entirely to rely upon the relation of Merolla, 


no miſſioner could poſſibly have more ſucceſs than 
he had where ever he went. ; 

The kingdom of Mirocco, which borders upon 
Congo, had been ſometime before converted to Chrif- 
tianity, by a reverend father, who was, at one time, 
reduced to a great dilemma ; out of which he found 
it extremely hard to extricate himſelf, The ki 
fearing, as he ſaid, that the good man ſhould dye, 
inſiſted upon his taking ſome of the royal concubines 


to his arms; that ſo he might have ſome of his iſſue 


in his dominions, capable of ſupporting the doc- 
trine already eſtabliſhed, for what will become 
of us,” ſays this new convert, addreſſing himſelf 


to the father, if, fir, you ſhould dye, without 


* leaving behind 


you ſome perſon well verſed in 
I 


the 
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. the law which you have given us, and conſe- 
-* quently able to ſupport it?“ 

' Nay he-moreover inſiſted upon having half of 
the honeſt man's beard, to ſhew for a relick. 
While our author remained at Lamba, he felt 

ill of a cutaneous diſorder, and was attended with 
great aſſiduity even by the king himſelf. | 
Soon after his recovering he was neceſſitated to 

return to Songo, but very much againſt the will of 
the queen mother, who was not willing to part 
with him at any rate, ſo that he was obliged to in- 
| iſt upon his diſmiſſion in a ay peremptory man- 

r.. 

The king offered him at his departure a very 
handſome preſent of flaves, which he refuſed be- 
cauſe of his vow of poverty; however he permitted 
two perſons nearly related to the royal family to at- 
tend him, hoping thereby to be the more reſpected 
In his progreſs, but theſe forſook him upon the 
banks of a river that divides the kingdom of Congo 
from Songo. They were perhaps afraid to truſt 
themſelves here, on account of ſome diſputes ſub- 
liſting between the two kingdoms. This' diſſen- 
tion expoſed the good father to ſome great impo- 
ſitions, for he was*obliged to pay a round ſum of 
money before he could get quite clear of the place 
wherein they had forſaken him. 

However at length obtaining his liberty, he once 
more purſued his way in his boat, which by the ig- 
norance of the watermen was ran aſhore, upon an 
iſland in which he would have been uſed very in- 
differently, had he not made it appear by ſtrong: 
teſtimony, that he was particularly favoured both 
by the king of Congo, and the count of Sogno. 
In conſequence of this proof the mani or gover- 
nour treated him with ſome fruit, a goat, a flaſk of 
excellent brandy, and moreover repaid him double 


the — that had been exacted from him wr 
| r 


re © 
firſt coming into the iſland. The good father hav- 


ing undertaken to adminiſter baptiſm near the 


houſe of a widow, round which there were plant- 
ed a great number of gourds, ſhe was extremely 
irritated at having them trampled down, and ac- 


tually employed wizards to bewitch him and his 


followers : a deſign in which, to her great mor- 
tification, ſhe was fruſtrated, and forced, together 
with her adherents, to find ſecurity in flight, 

From this place he proceeded. to the ifland of 


Zariambola, where, as it was ſubject to Songo, 


he hoped to be ſafe from farther affronts. Here he 
was met by the count's nephew, to whom he was 
extremely welcome, becauſe of the amity which 


he was ſuppoſed to be eſtabliſhed between the 
: BIHINNGQ P  Sogno and Congo. The news of 


his return wa CUIALCLIY Calla wake cars of 
the count, whoſe capital he reached next morning 
where he was received with prodigious reſpect; 


the count himſelf falling at his feet in ſpite of all 


his endeavours to prevent it. And indeed he in 


ſome meaſure merited more than common 


for the reſtoration of Chiocca Chianza, a matter 


of very great conſequence. 1 
Merolla tells us, that the kingdom of Cacongo 
would turn out extremely profitable were its ports 
frequented, for it has three good ones, viz. Loan- 
go, Capinda and Cacongo. It lies in a plain, the 
air of which is pretty good, nor is the foil un- 
fruitful, it being frequently refreſhed by ſhowers. 
The inhabitants are naturally courteous and hu- 
mane, but pretty warm, and this appeared in their 
burning their idols, becauſe that no abatement of 
a violent peſtilence enſued from invoking them. 
Angola is a large kingdom upon this continent, 
the chief city of which is Loanda, in which there 
are three convents ;- one of Jeſuits, another of 
Carmelites, and the third of Franciſcan 1 5 
| The 
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A A.DESCRIPTION - 
The people are extremely zealous, and well-in- 
clined to receive the chriſtian religion. Here are 

many Portugueſe, and a race of people deſcended 
of Jewiſh anceſtry, who, tho' guilty of a crime 
remarkable for drawing down the divine Vengeance, 
have the impudence to frequent the church, and 
are liberal in alms. 3 
The women here rule their huſbands with a 
very high hand, and the mother's portion goes 
out of the family with the daughter when ſhe is 
married. Few of the females of quality go abroad, 
attended by leſs than twelve people; two of theſe 
carry the net in which ſhe ſits, four maids hold 
up the corners of it, two more bear an umbrella 
ed Je E of her, and the other four walk be- 
. 2 eee eee to ſit in the 
preſence of a white man; they are the offspring 
df a white and a black, and have a mortal anti- 
pathy to the negroes. Many of them, tho' igno- 
rant and affected, were ordained - prieſts, and by 
their conduct reflected ſcandal upon their religion, 
pet molt of them devote themſelves either to the 
military or eccleſiaſtical ſtate. = 
When ſoldiers they are rude and inſolent, be- 
having with great haughtineſs, preſuming to draw 
their {words even upon. the mani, in caſe he re- 
fuſes to order a net for their carriage, or treats 

+ them in any manger that to them appears diſre- 
ſpectful. If they like the proviſion, or any thing 
elſe of which they fee a negro. poſſeſſed, they will 

take it by force and pay him with blows, in caſe 
that he grumbles. It is common for them to co- 
habit with their female ſlaves who are negroes, and 
to diſpoſe of the iſſue ariſing from this embrace, 
in open market; nay, even the Chriſtians them- | 
ſelves are wont to uſe this abominable —— 1 


i 
1» 
t; 
1 
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The negroes, ſome few excepted, are all ſlaves 


to the Europeans, and are employed in tilling the 


earth and catching fiſh for the uſe of their maſters, 
or elſe in building houſes. Their plaiſter is of 


ſea- ſnells burned, which makes excellent lime; 


and every man lays the foundation of a houſe upon 
the birth of a child, and the building is ſcarcely 
finiſhed before the child reaches to years of ma- 
„ | 5 
Some of the ſlaves interchange their wives, by 
way of variety, notwithſtanding which, the wo- 
men rule the roaſt, and contrary to the cuſtom of 
other nations, employ themſelves in tranſacting all 
manner of buſineſs, except weaving, ſpinning, 
and ſome houſhold matters, which elſewhere 
would be deemed effeminate, and to theſe are the 


husbands appropriated. They are extremely jea- 
Jous, aud H not niarricu, are orten KNOWN to maine 


tain a man at ore expence to gratify their luſt: 
nay, even thoſe who are converts to Chriſtiani 
are not to be reſtrained from the indulgence 
their vices by confeſſion itſelt. 

When a _ 4h dies, all his relations aſſemble 
about the houſe, 


round, they throw the carcaſſes upon the houſe- 
top, otherwiſe they imagine the deceaſed would 
appear to ſome of his acquaintances, whoſe death, 


in their opinion, muſt inevitably enſue, this viſit 


being an invitation to the other world. 

The fowls being thus diſpoſed of, the people 
lament the dead with diſmal yelpings ; and there 
are ſome among them who, to encreaſe the ſolem- 
nity, will force tears from their eyes, by apply- 
ing Indian paper to their noſe: they afterwards 
proceed to feaſting and dancing, at the expence 


of the next a-kin, and at this time are guilty of 


a thouſand abominations : nay, the widow of the 
deceaſed 


where, having killed a number 
of hens, and ſcattered their blood every where 
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26 A DESCRIPTION 
' deceaſed remains in her chamber there to receive 
the embraces of all comers, who are enjoined 
not to ſpeak one word. The miſſioners endea- 


> * - of rw —_ hi — — 
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voured, as much as in them lay, to put an end to 


theſe vile practices, and firmly to eſtabliſh virtue, 


tho” often at the hazard of their lives. 1 
When a nobleman dies he is carried to the grave 
in a ſtrait line, the walls or houſes, if any ſhould 
intervene, being levelled for that purpoſe ; and 
the way ſpread with palm-leaves and branches of 


trees. The corps is only packed up in a linnen 
bag, and one or two living ſlaves- buried with 
it, that it may not want company in the next 
world: every grave is marked by a large horn, a 
heap of dirt, ora pipkin, as enſigns of diſtinction. 
Even the clergy themſelves have their ſlaves, whom 


they inſtruct in phyſick and ſurgery. The ne- 
groes are, for the moſt part, obſtinate and per- 


verſe, and tho” very ſtupid, are poſſeſſed of a mean 


cunning. Moſt of them are man eaters, though 


ſometimes they treat ſuch captives as they take in war 
very kindly, this indeed is but ſeldom: nay, in 
ſome parts of Ethiopia there are ſaid to be markets 
of men's fleſh. | ; 


The health of our author growing till worſe 


and worſe, he was obliged to take ſhipping. for 
Europe, and landed in Portugal after a voyage of 


. 


three months. 5 
In a day or two after his arrival here, he, to- 


gether with his companions, waited upon the king, 
before whom was laid a particular account of their 
"miſſion, which was received by him in a very cour- 


teous manner: and certainly the miſſioners are of 


' prodigious ſervice to this monarch, by eftabliſhing 


trade for his ſubjects, in which they labour as 
well as to promote the cauſe of religion. For what- 


ever the reverend fathers may aflert, it does not 
appear that they are fo entirely engroſſed by their 
_ _ | ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual functions, as to be quite abſtracted from 

| the care of temporal matters : and the king of 

Portugal owes the vaſt wealth of. which he is poſ- 
ſeſſed in the Indies, in a great meaſure to their 

induſtry. The power of his ſubjects is not only 

very great in Congo, but in many other territories 
| of vaſt importance both in the Eaſt and Weſt- 

Indies, if we conſider them with reſpe& to com- 
merce, by which every. ſea-faring nation can alone 

flouriſh ; and to the improvement of which Great. 
Britain owed the ſtrong influence ſhe once had over 
the affairs of Europe, Sed fuit Ilium. | 
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D'ARxvieux's Travels in Arabia Deſerta. 


c HAP. I. 


The Arabs and antient Britons compared ſome ac- 
count of the chevalier D'Arvieux, the occaſion of 
his journey to Arabia Deferta, he ts well received 

- bythe Emir, bis camp deſcribed, Haſſan a native 

of — relates his adventures. 


E have choſen here to give * account of 
f a people, but little viſited and conſe- 

quently little known to the Europeans, tho* very 
antient, and according to ſuch authors as have here- 
tofore treated of them, ſufficiently ſtrong to have 
baffled the attempts made by the Aſſyrians, Medes, 
Perſians, nay even by the Romans, upon their li- 
berty. A circumſtance that muſt ſurely recommend 
them to the attention of a Britiſh ſubject, a mem- 
ber of a free people, who were in their infant ſtate 
ſo very like them; for © the original Britons,” 
ſays Dr. Smollet, in his elegant hiſtory of England, 
« lived in tribes or ſeparate clans under the ariſto- 
„ cratical rule of their ſeveral lords. They were 
« ſtrangers to luxury, and even what are now 
« thought the neceſſaries of lite, their wealth con- 
& ſiſted in their herds of cattle, which they drove 
c from place to place.” 

Monſ. D'Arvieux, to whom we owe the enſuing 
treatiſe, was deſcended of a noble Florentine family, 
but was born at Marſcilles, and educated by a re- 
lation whom he attended in his conſalſhip to Saide, 


_ Acity in Upper Egypt. It was in this tour that he ac- 
quired 
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quired a perfect knowledge of the oriental languages, 
which together with his natural abilities and ad- 
dreſs, recommended him to the notice of Lewis 
XIV. by whom he was ſent on an important com- 
miſſion to Tunis, in which he acquitted himſelf 
with very great honour. His return was graced 
with a train of 380 flaves enfranchiſed ' thro? his 
means; who, filled with gratitude for the ineſtim- 
able bleſſing theyowed him, ſubſcribed among them- 
ſelves a purſe of 600 piſtoles, which, when offered 
to him, he nobly refuſed. He was afterwards en- 
truſted with the management of ſome conſiderable 
buſineſs at Conſtantinople, where, during a reſi- 
dence of ſeven years, he was the darling of all who 

knew him, and as well beloved by the Barbarians, 
as honoured and eſteemed by the Chriſtians, who 
owed to him many con{tderable immunities. | 
It is of his firſt excurſion we are now about to 
ſpeak, which was with Monſ. Betendier, the rela- 
tion above mentioned, whom he attended into Pa- 
leſtine, and by whom he was appointed to treat _ 
with the chief Emir of the Arabians; about remov- 
ing ſome oppreſſions, under which the fryars of 
Monnt Carmel laboured. The better to ſecure 
himſelf a civil reception from theſe rude people, of 
whoſe language he was perfect maſter, he let his 
beard grow, and aſſumed an Arabian dreſs ; ire 
on his head a turban, or a red cloth cap, bordered 
with a broad ſtrip of black ſilk, laced with gold 
and fringed; the fringe playing like hair upon the 
cheek, one end of this {trip hung careleſsly on the 
forepart of the left ſhoulder ; the other, which was 
ſtill longer, was carried round thro” the top of the 
cap, and flowed down the back, and on one ſide 
waved an oſtrich feather. His upper garment was 
of a ſea green colour, with ſleeves, thro” which thoſe 
of His ſhirt appeared reaching to the ground. His 
body was girt with a piece of leather, enriched hs 
1119 5 golden 
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284 THE TRAVELS OF 
golden plaites, claſps and buckles faſtened together 
by a ſilver chain, and in another chain of the ſame 
metal, his ſcimitar was hung on the left ſide; his 
drawers were of linnen, and his boots of yellow Spa- 
niſn leather; over all he had a cloke, flowered with 
gold in ſmall figures on a black and white ground. 
At his ſaddle bow hung an axe; in one hand he 
held a lance, and his ſervants, one of them a native 
of the country, were armed with muſkets and piſ- 
tols, theſe carried ſeveral preſents deſigned for the 
principal Arabians, conſiſting of a few ſelect coral 
beads, uſed by the Mahometans, as well as by Ro- 
man Catholics in their prayers, alſo of ſeveral bottles 
of roſa ſolis, ſome Braſil tobacco, boxes of ſweet- 
me its, and ſcarlet cloth of the Venetian dye. 
The third day of his leaving Saide, he arrived at 
the Emir's camp, where he alighted at the tent of 
Omar Aga, with whom he had been formerly ac- 
nainted, and by whom he was now entertained 
untill the Emir quitted his wife's apartment, and 
appeared in his tent to give audience, to the crowds 
of people that attended for that purpoſe. It was 
ſoon noiſed about, that a Frenchman, maſter of the 
dreſs, manners and language of the country was 
arrived, and the Emir was not long before he ma- 
nifeſted a deſire to ſee him. The Emir's tent was 
of green linnen, whereby it was diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt; they being only of camels hair. His gown 
was of white linnen, the ſeams of his ſhirt and 
drawers, which were of the ſame manufacture, were 
neatly embroidered with white {ilk ; he had on a 
flame coloured cloth cloke lined with green taffaty ; 
his turban was of fine muſlin, the ends worked with 
gold, and his feet were bare, but very neat and 
clean; for nothing is here commoner than to ſlip 
off the ſhoes, to prevent the carpets, from being 
dirtied. He ſat croſs legged, with his head reclined 
upon a crimſon velvet cuſhion; he was een 
I's eh "> 3-0 
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thro” a very long pipe; andat the ſame timediverting 


0 himſelf i in carving a bit of a white ſtick with his knife. 
Several of his courtiers being better dreſſed than him- 
ſelf, it would not have been eaſy to have diſtinguiſh- 


ed him, but for the ſervants, that fanned the flies 
away, which might be otherwiſe diſagreeable, 
Monſ. D'Arvieux's ſervants preceded him to the 


tent, bearing the preſents, which having laid. at 


his feet, and kiſſed the hem of his garment, they 


ranged themſelves together on one fide, with their 
arms croſſed upon their ſtomachs, which. is i in the 
Eaſtern countries a mark of reſpect. Our author 


himſelf advanced next, and would have kiſſed the 


Emir' s hand, a condeſcenſion to which he would 


not allow him to ſtoop; at the ſame time that he 


expreſſed himſelf much ſurprized to ſee a Frank 


ſo converſant in the Turkiſh modes and language. 


He then thanked him for his preſents, to- which 
he gave extraordinary praiſe ; and told him he was 


ſorry he had put him to foch expence on his ac- 
count. To this compliment, Monſ. D' Arvieux an- 
ſwered, that he hoped he would accept of them as 


a mark of his implicit reſpe&, being ſenſible he 


was maſter of many things much more curious 
and valuable; and as he was only excited to 
this journey by the fame of his (the Emir's) 
reputation, he hoped he would permit him to 


remain for a few days near his perſon, that he 


might have an opportunity of examining more 
nearly his perfections. He was then invited to 


ſit down, and they entered into a familiar diſ- 


courſe upon the government and manners of the 
French nation, with the account of which the 
Emir ſeemed to be extremely well pleaſed, but 
could not reliſh the liberties wherewith he heard 
that the female ſex were indulged ; obſerving, 
he ſhould think the honour of his family highly 


" injured, ſhould any other man have, to his know- _ 
Vor. II. | N 7 2 6 kale, | 2 ö 
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The ſlighteſt ſudden noiſe alarms thoſe who uſe 


266 DARVIEUX'S TRAVELS 
ledge, ſaluted the lips of his wife or daughter. A 
large japanned daſon filled with fruit was next ſer- 


ved up, to ſome of the choiceſt whereof the Emir 


having very politely helped him, he diſtributed the 
reſt among his people, throwing them in handfuls 


tothem who ſtood fartheſt off. Red and white wa- 
ter melons were then brought in. After which 


pipes and tobacco, ready lighted, ſucceeded. Our 
author accepted a very handſome one from the 


hands of a negroe, and put it to his mouth 


without wiping, which here would have been 


looked upon as an affront, it being to be preſup- 
poſed that no body approaches the Emir's perſon 


who 1s not extremely neat, and this compliment 


he pays to his ſervants himſelf. Coffee was after- 
wards handed about to the company in ſmall cups, 
and a large China bowl, that held about two 
quarts of ſherbet. The Emir then fſwallow- 


ed about the bigneſs of a nutmeg of berge or 
benghe, after which he drank a diſh of coffee, and 


_ emptied a pipe. Our traveller was obliged to 


partake of this part of the berge, a little being 


given him on the point of a knife, and found 
" himſelf drowſy and light headed during the reſt 
of the day: theſe were the effects that induced the 
Emir to take it, who declared it was the moſt a- 


greeable doſe in the world ; giving the moſt plea- 


" ſing delirium; preſenting to him the moſt en- 
chanting proſpetts, at the ſame time that it ex- 


hilarated his ſpirits, ſtrengthned his memory, and 
furniſhed him with means of ſupporting a long 
converſation : yet his having taken this ſo con- 
ſtantly had weakened his nerves, ſo that he could 


hold nothing ſteadily. r vras a ſmall kind of 


opium, being a preparation of either henbane or 
the leaves of hemp made up in a conſerve, and 
producing a fort of very pleaſing intoxication 


it 
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it often, in ſuch a manner, that they will ſtart as 
if appalled with guilt, and ſeem confounded and 
amazed. If they know not how to procure it, 
they become extremely melancholy ; they eat lit- 
tle of any thing but fruit, and cannot reliſh wine ! 
during the time of its operating they appear ve- 
ry ſprightly, ſing, laugh, and tell whimſical ſtories ; 
but that being over, their chearfulneſs alſo ſubſides, 
they talk ridiculouſly, and mutteringly abuſe thoſe 
who ſeek to rouſe them. People who uſe either 
opium, benge or tobacco immoderately, are con- 
demned by rigid muſſelmen as heretics, each of 
theſe drugs having the ſame effect as wine. 

They tell a ſtory, in Turkey, of a Derviſe 
once preaching with great vehemence againſt the 
uſe of theſe provocatives, from whoſe breaſt 
there dropped, in the midſt of his declamation, 
x paper of Benghe, which he viewed without 
once changing countenance, and cried to the peo- 
ple, Behold, my children, the demon of whom I 
ſpeak, the Angel et Evil has thrown him in your 
Way; but fly his approach, the very touch of 
him will pollute; let him not touch your cloaths, 

By this ingenious piece of hypocriſy he eſcaped the 
ceuſure which he really deſerved, and ſupported his 
character with his audience. 

Some buſineſs of conſequence luckily calling the 
Emir's preſence another way, our author retired 
heartily fatigued to the tent of Omar Aga, not 

| having as yet hinted the occaſion of his journey, 
| which to have done the firſt day of his arrival, 
| would have been regarded as a breach of hoſ- 
pirality, or at leaſt a piece of almoſt unpardon- 
able indecorum. Being very drowſy he fell faſt 
| aſleep, an! about five in the evening was rouſed 
by a negro, who told him that the ladies of the 
Emir's ſeraglio, charmed with the account they 
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had heard given of him, intreated that after ſuaſes _ 
. | 
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he would take a turn before the grand tent, with- 
out looking towards it, that ſo they might have 
an opportunity of ſeeing him unobſerved. An 
invitation, with which he promiſed to comply. 
He was ſoon after this conference conducted to a 
tent belonging to Haſſan, a Frank, of whom we 
ſha'l have occaſion ſometimes hereafter to ſpeak, 
and this was the place appointed for him to reſide 
in. The floor they ſtrewed with thick ruſhes, 
and by the Emir's order brought in a ſmall quilt, 

a large crimſon velvet cuſhion, a carnation ſattin 
_counterpane, embroidered with gold and ſilver, 
to which was ſewed a large flannel ſheet, and 
a blue and white ſheet ſpread on the matting 


ſerved for a bed, which in the day time is bundled 


up and thrown into the corner of the tent. 
Their ſheets are not white, becauſe it is a ſacred 
colour, and therefore not to be trampled upon. 
Being thus ſettled in a habitation which he 
might for the preſent call his own, Monſ. D'Ar- 
vieux cauſed his own baggage to be brought in, 
and diſpoſed of in the moſt convenient manner, 
his arms and horſe's- harneſſes being hung upon 
Pegs, drove into the maſt ſupporting the tent, 
for that purpoſe : the horſes of his train were tied 
with ropes by the feet to ſtakes, and without hal- 
ters. He had not been here long before he was 
viſited by moſt of the people of diſtinction in the 
Camp, whom he treated with coffee and tobacco; 


and as ſoon as he got rid of them, he went to 


ew himſelf, according to appointment, before the 
grand tent, which was productive of nothing but 
A great deal of female chat, which he could plain- 
ly hear, without being able to diſtinguiſh any one 
creature. 


Monf, D'Arvieux, who had hitherto neat with 


'»- the Emir, whoſe hours did not at all ſuit him, 


was this day politely told, that his meals ſhould 


be 


he pleaſed. A ſiave was ordered to attend and 
receive his commands, and to ſee whatever he 
liked beſt, brought from the Emir's kitchen; but 
the wife of Haſſan rendered the attendance of this 
ſlave a ſinecure; for having taken it in her head 
that her huſband and her gueſt being both Franks, 
were conſequently both relations, ſhe obtained 
leave of the Emir that ſhe might wait upon him 
in perſon. The next morning, juſt after he roſe, 


ſhe preſented herſelf before him, and ſquatting 


down on her heels, with her face covered, ſhe 
bade him good morrow, and enquired after his 
health; the compliment being returned, and re- 
peated on each ſide, according to the country 
faſhion, at leaſt ten times over, ſhe aſked what 
he choſe to have for breakfaſt. 


The vanity of the Frenchman began now ty 


operate, and not knowing how otherwiſe to ac- 
count for this woman's great kindneſs and her 
calling him couſin, than by ſuppoſing it the effect 


of gallantry, and a particular liking to his perſon, 


he framed to himſelf the idea of a very agreeable 


woman, and a delicious intrigue. Full of theſe . 


thoughts, he begged that ſhe would unveil, as 
this diſtance between couſins was quite unneceſſa- 
ry: there was no need of aſking her twice, her 
veil ſoon fell over her ſhoulders, and diſcovered to the 
impatient enameretto, one of the moſt ugly female 
negroes he had ever beheld. Her face was broad, 
round and protuberant, her cheeks puffing out 
almoſt concealed her noſe, which was broad 
and flat, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed but by: 
wide expanded noſtrils, between which were 
thruſt a filver ring about three inches in diameter; 


her eyes were ſmall, the white of them tinged 


deeply with yellow, ſcarcely perceptible ;. her 
mouth extended only from ear to ear; her under 
N.3 lip 
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be ſerved up to him in his own tent, at what time 
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lip folded back upon her chin, and diſcovered a 
ſet of teeth really beautiful, being finely ranged, 
very white and even; her lips were of a pale 
blue colour, occaſioned by their having been 
pricked with a needle; her ears were bored full 
of holes, thro! which were run ſeveral ſilver 
rings, her forehead was flat and narrow, and her 

hair ſhort and frized ; on her head was a tower 
of green crape, on which, and all round ker 
face, hung a great number of ſmall gold and ſil- 
ver pieces of money; an ornament particularly 
diſtinguiſhing women of conſequence in this part 
of the world. Yet if this woman wanted corpo- 
real beauty, her mind was not void of perfections; 
ſhe was polite, ready-witted, and ſo good natu- 
red that Monſ. D'Arvieux's averſion to her, oc- 
caſioned by her firſt appearance, vaniſhed, and he 
ſoon taught himſelf to reliſh her as a companion, 
for ſhe argued well upon every ſubje&t, and was 
very entertaining: the attention which he paid 
her, induced her to hope he would at length be- 
come a proſelyte to the Mahometan religion, and 
the conception of ſuch a notion gave her great 
pleaſure; nay, ſo warm was her imagination, that 
ſhe looked upon the conqueſt as already made, 
and even marked out a wife for him among the 
true believers. In the mean time. ſne had diſpatch - 
ed a meſſenger to her huſband at the camp, ac- 
quainting him of the arrival of his relation, 
whom ſhe wiſhed him to haſten to embrace. 
Haſſan, believing the caſe to be really fo, haſt- 
ned home, but was ſurprized to find this relation 
a Frenchman of whom he had never before heard. 
However, conceiving that the miſtake might turn 
out to his advantage, it was agreed to let her enjoy 
it, and Haſſan ſoon conceived a ſtrict friendſhip for 
his gueſt. So great was the joy which the good wo- 


man felt at ſeeing the two ſuppoſed couſins oe | 
f ä | ther, 
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ther, and talking as ſhe ſuppoſed their native lan- 


guage, that ſhe poured out upon them a tor- 
rent of Arabian bleſſings. She thonght that 


this renewed intimacy ought to be immediately 
ſealed with the ſtranger's abjuring of his ' reli- 


pious principles, and it was not without ſome dif- 
ficulty ſhe was reſtrained from inſiſting upon it, 
and perſuaded to look after dinner : with this 
command however ſhe complicd, and the carpet was 
ſoon ſpread with rice, poultry ragouted after ſe- 


veral different faſhions, and ſome very fine fruits 


ſent in by the Emir. The entertainment was ho- 
noured with the appearance of ſome of the prin- 
cipal people of the camp, who came to ſhare in 


the ſatisfaction they ſuppoſed Haſſan to enjoy from 


the arrival of his couſin, which Hyche, ſo was 
Haſſan's wife named, had to carefully reported 
every where. | | 
In the evening he took horſe to return. to Mu- 
zeinat, the village wherein he reſided, and whi- 


ther, on the Saturday following, his gueit alſo ac- 


companied him, he having returned on that day 
to eſcort him, "They found, at the bottom of the 
valley as they approached the village, a number 
of Greek Chriſtians, inhabitants of the place, who 
expected their coming, and attended them to 
Haſſan's houſe, which was neat and commodious. 
Here they found a good ſupper provided, of fried 
fiſh, eggs, rice, milk, ſallad and fruit ſerved up 
to a round table made of matted ſtraw. There 
were moreover three pitchers of excellent wine, 
but a little thick, and the chief Chriſtians of the 
place were alſo invited to partake. The next 
morning, after our adventurer had aſſiſted at a 
Greek maſs celebrated in the village, he took a 
walk into the country, attended by Haſſan ; and be- 
ing at length pretty heartily tired they ſat themſelves 
down by the {ide of a clear ſpring, in the midſt of 
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a delightful tuft of trees growing in a ſmall valley, 
where no perſon could either overhear or over- 
look them, and here, after ſome pauſe, Haſſan 
gave the following ſhort account of his life and 
adventures. 

I am a native of Majorca; my parents brought 
me up in a ſea-faring life, and being on board a 
Malteſe corſair, ſome years ſince, that touched 
near Ceſarea on the coaſt of Paleſtine to take in 
freſh water, I was ſent aſhore in the boat with _ 
ſome other of the ſailors to fill our caſks; we had 
now almoſt compleated our deſign, when we were 
ſurprized by ſome Arabs, who having perceived the 
veſſel make for the ſhore, had lain for us in ambuſ- 
cade. The boat's crew ſtraight took to their heels, 
and the enemy purſued them ; however it was on- 
ly my ill luck and that of a Frenchman, one of my 
meſs-mates, to fall into their hands; the reſt hap- 
pily eſcaped. We were no otherwiſe ill uſed than 
in being ſtripped of every thing about us that 
was worth taking ; after which we were carried 
before the Emir, who told us we were his ſlaves, 
and that provided we would abjure Chriſtianity, he 
would admit us among the number of his Officers, 
and give us good employments and falaries. x 

The Frenchman immediately acquieſced with 
his propoſal ; he was circumciſed the following 
day, made Governor of ſome neighbouring village, 
and died in ſix months after of a violent fever. The 
Emir uſed every method that he could think of to 
convert me, but in vain. His careſſes and ſeveri- 
ty, his offers and menaces equally affected me; 
I found that heaven had given me reſolution, 
which rendered me ſuperior to them all. At length 
he had me circumciſed by force, but nothing could 
extort from me a denial of the faith in which 1 
was born, in which I hope to die. He gave me 
an eſtate, horſes, equipage and employment z - 

| TY 
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did my utmoſt to pleaſe him, but would by no 


means attend to his diſſertations on religion. AT 


length it occurred to him, that the careſſes of a 
wife might have a ſtronger effect upon me, and 
that perhaps becoming a father, I might alſo be 
prevailed upon to become a proſelyte; for theſe 
reaſons, he joined me in marriage to Hyche, who, 


tho' very ugly, has an infinity of good ſenſe, and 
is foremoſt in favour with the Emir's wife, over: 


whom ſhe has great influence. My nuptials were 
crowned with magnificent preſents, . for notwith- 


{ſtanding my perverſeneſs, | had ſecured the eſteem. 


of the Emir. 

I was viſited on this occaſion by all the princi- 
pal Arabs of the country, and none of them came 
empty handed. In the evening, I was conducted 
to a tent gallantly adorned with greens and flowers, 
and furniſhed well, but particularly with one of the 
fineſt beds belonging to the Princeſs; while the 
women in waiting ſcreamed out a thoufand diſcor- 
dant ſongs of praiſe and joy. Their behaviour 
was outrageous, and they cannot juſtly be com- 
pared to any thing ſo well as the Bacchanals 


deſcribed by the antient poets. They were an · 


{wered by drums, bag-pipes, flutes and hautboys, 
that played in a:dull melancholy manner, accor- 
ding to the ideas theſe people have of the ſoft 


and languiſhing airs of muſic ; bonfires were alſo 
lighted every where round; while the male gueſts. 
ſeriouſly carouſed in a corner of the tent, leaving 


all the noiſe and buſtle to the women. Theſe re- 
joicings were not over till two in the morning, 
this being the Emir's hour of retiring to reſt, for 
no man is more regular in his motions ; he riſes at 
ten, breakfaſts at noon, dines three hours after, 

and fups at ten at night. 
Being determined by no means to forſeit my 
kaith, and only looking 9 fer an opp ortuni- 
5 ty 
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ty of eſcaping to ſome Chriſtian country, I ab- 
ſtained from comſummating my marriage, leſt from 
the action an iſſue ſhould ariſe, whereby my reſo- 
lution ſhould be ſtaggered, and my eternal ſalva- 
tion endangered. This coldneſs reached the ear of 
the Princeſs, who imagining it might ariſe from a 
diſlike to Hyche, to whom, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, nature was far from having been laviſh of 
. charms, ſhe offered to procure a divorce whereby we 
might both be left at liberty again to diſpoſe of 
ourſelves ; but tho? I feigned myſelf to be impotent, 
Hyche, pleaſed with that tenderneſs which I had 
always manifeſted for her, did not chooſe to for- 
fake me, and I preferred her to a whice woman 
perfectly beautiful, ſelected for me; among the 
Princeſs's ladies. IP > 

It is now above three years ſince I have lived as 
her huſband without enjoying her ; thus have I 
preſerved my liberty and my religion without 
loſing Emir's favour. I never once repeated a 
*Turkiſh prayer, or in any other manner whatever 
acquieſced with their worſhip, but have conſtantly 
attended maſs on the days appointed by the church, 
with the Greek Chriſtians of Muzeinat. And the 
Emir, who from my private behaviour had concei- 
wed a friendſhip for me, gave me, not long ſince, 
a ſevere reprimand, for what he called my obſti- 
nacy, but at the ſame time permitted me to act as 
I pleaſed henceforth in religious matters, beſtow- 
ing on me the government of Muzeinat, where he 
told me I might feaſt upon ſwine's fleſh, for I 
was not ordained to be happy among the faithful. 
This truſt gives me an excuſe for ſpending moſt of 
my time here, while my wife enjoys her place near 
the perſon of the Princeſs, whither I go ſometimes, 
to ſoften the rigor of reflection by the pleaſure of 
ker converſation, «© | 
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Our authsr lays a plan for Haſſan's eſcape; 4 


Venetian ſailor apzſtatixes; the conſequence ; vi- 
fit to another Emir; concluſion of Haſſan's ad- 


Venture. 
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ONS. D'Arvieux applauded Haſſan for 
V | his perſeverance, and as he found him 
abſolutely bent upon endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, he adviſed him to ſecure a ſuit of Turkiſh 
garments, and repairing to the river that runs 
between Mount Carmel and the city of Acre, 
there put them on; ' throwing away his Arad 
dreſs, becauſe the Turks and Arabs are perpetu- 
ally at variance, Thus equipped he deſired him to 
repair to Saide, where meaſures ſhould be taken 
to ſecure him a paſſage to Marſeilles. This con- 
verſation being ended, they dined, and in the 
evening our traveller returned to pay his compli- 
ments to the Emir, who expreſſed himſelf well 
pleaſed at his ſeeming ſatisfaction. —_— 
A few days after this conference, a young Ve- 
netian, who deſired to become a Mahometan, was 
brought to the Emir's camp. He had ſwam a- 
ſhore in the night time from a Malteſe veſſel ly- 
ing in the road, and thrown himſelf under the 
protection of the Governor of Caifa, who was 
obliged, as he inſiſted upon it, to tranſmit him 
to the Emir, tho' he would rather have choſen to 
have delivered him to the Monks of Mpunt Car- 
mel, who-would have given a ſum of money for 
his ranſom ; but the wretch would not conſent 
thereto ; he had determined upon abjuring his re- 
ligion as the only way to make his fortune. Haſſan 
Was the interpreter between him and the Emir, 
who told him he deſired no body to believe 
N 6 again} 
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againſt their conſcience, and that he might depend 
upon protection although he ſhould continue a 
Chriſtian; Haſſan and our author uſed ſome 
arguments to diſſuade him from apoſtatiſing, but in 
vain; he held up his finger and cried out in bro- 
ken Turkiſh, that he was a Muſſelman: the Emir 
ſenſibly obſerved that he muſt have but little real 
reſpe& for religion, who pretended to reconcile - 
himſelf to tenets of which he was entirely igno- 
rant; on the other hand, the Derviſes and igno- 
rant Turks attributed his converſion to the Won- 
der · working hand of providence. His ſoul muſt have 
certainly been Turkiſh, faid they, and it muſt have 
animated a Chriſtian body by miſtake : receive him, 
cried they, order him to be circumciſed ; it is the 
will of God, who has thrown this good work in 
your way, becauſe he means to proſper your de- 
ſigns, and give you length of happy days upon 
earth. The Emir' finding them clamorous, and 
the poor wretch reſolute, delivered him up to 
them to act by him as they pleaſed. They ac- 
cordingly carried him in triumph to the next vil- 
lage, where a barber having performed the ope- 
ration, they left him to return to the camp, 
where he was taken no notice of by any body, 
being left to eat and ſmoke with the ſervants, 
and to lie where he could. 
Tho? he was extremely ſtupid, and not able 
to learn any thing of the Arabic, the contempt 
wherewith he was treated, ſhewed him his error, 
which he was lamenting with great contrition to 
 P'Arvieux, when Haſſan entering, kicked him out 
of the tent, threatning to have him burned with 
cow-dung, a flow and painful manner of execu- 
ting criminals in the Eaſt, and uſed as a threat by 
the Arabs: however, Haſſan, touched at his grief, 
was at length prevailed upon to admit him a- 
mong his domeſtics, and eyen harboured a notion 
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of permitting him to accompany him in his 
flight. | 3 | 
The buſineſs which had brought D*Arvieux hi- 
ther, being now ſettled entirely to his ſatisfaction, 
he gave himſelf up entirely to the diverſions of 
the Arabs; the chiefs of which crouded every day 
round to compliment him; and they feaſted each 
other by turns. It was at this time, he informs 
us, that he was a whole month without taſting a drop 
of water, being ſufficiently refreſned with the fruit 
which was ſent him by way of preſent, but parti- 
cularly with melons, which he found extremely 
plenty. One of theſe chiefs or Emirs, called Emir 
Dervich, having conceived a great friendſhip for 
D' Arvieux, entertained him in his own tent in a 
very genteel manner, and permitted him to vier 
his mother and ſiſter thro? a cranny, as they were 
walking. | 
The former was a widow, tall, comely and fair, 
about thirty-five years old ; the latter was not. 
more than fifteen, ſlender, and low ſized, with large 
fine eyes, a longiſh fair face, enlivened with a 
beautiful natural crimſon ; and her air was quite 
eaſy. The Emir, but eighteen years old, was very 
like her, but taller, and maſter of good humour and 
politeneſs ſurprizing in ſo barbarous a country; he 
was cheerful and liberal; fond of his people, and 
conſequently their darling. It was his cuſtom to 
ſit long at table, which few Arabs do, to encou- 
rage converſation, and to circulate the glaſs ; hav- 
ing moreover a concert of tabors, flutes, violins 
and voices; the harſhneſs of which would have 
grated upon an Italian ear, tho' it was not alto- 
gether diſagreeable, the airs being ſmooth with 
long ſtops, and not unlike the Greek Pſalmody. 
After fapper the wine began to operate upon many 
of the gueſts, who were not accuſtomed to drink; 
and it was droll enough to obſerve its _ 
ie . ome 
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ſome it threw into tears and reflection; it excited 
others to relate their gallant deeds, and noble 

deſcent; while others boaſted of their ſucceſs 
in love. Afterwards the women attending the 
Princeſſes, to the number of twenty, began alſo to 
fing within hearing, nor was their expreſſion and 
manner void of ſentiment. Our traveller lay here 
that night, being furniſhed with one of the Emir's 
own beds, a cotton quilt, a crimfon velvet cuſhi- 
on, and a fattin counterpane; nor were his ſervants 
leſs agreeably accommodated. The next morning 
early, a black eunuch waited upon him, in the name 
of the two Princeſſes, bringing paſtry, honey, but- 
ter, and a pan of {weetmeats ; on which he and 
the Emir having breakfaſted, they drank coffee, 
for their wine was exhauſted, and then mounted 
their horſes, to viſit a neighbouring Emir, brother 
to Dervich. By him they were entertained with 
great hoſpitality ; and about three, being invited 
to a. neighbouring plain of no great extent, two 
ſquadrons of horſe, each conſiſting of two hundred 
men, diverted them with jarretting for about 
three hours ; after which they drank coffee by the 
ſide of a brook, and having ſaluted one another, 
retired to their reſpective homes. : 

D' Arvieux now returned to his own tent, where he. 
found Hyche awaiting him, having provided ſup- 
per with her uſual zeal. After this repaſt he re- 
Paired to the Emir's, where he only ſhewed him- 
ſelf, the Emir appearing to be ont of humour with 
ſome of his ſervants, to whom he ſeemed earneſt- 
ly to direct his diſcourſe, while they did not dare 
to reply. The occaſion of this diſorder, accor- 
ding to Hyche's report, was, that the Emir's prin- 
cipal Secretary and Linguiſt had fallen ill, and that 
he had no body to write the diſpatches of ſeveral 
Agas, who waited in his camp upon different ac- 
counts ; beſides all buſineſs, was at a ſtand, there 


being 


aan 
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being no other perſon either in the camp or the 
neighbouring villages, that could draw memorials, 


except an old native of Damaſcus, who was paſt 


his labour, having a violent palſey both in his 
head and hands; and as jealouſizs ariſing from 
many cauſes ſubſiſted among theſe people, he 
could not think of confiding in the ſervants or Se- 
cretaries of any of his neighbours. The Secreta- 
ry, who occaſioned ſuch a chaſm in the progreſs of 
public affairs; was yet extremely ignorant, knew 
nothing of Orthography, and was ſtill. leſs verſed 
in ſtyle and addreſs, writing to the Lord and the 
Peaſant all according to the ſame form. Yet 
with this lack of abilities he made a great deal of 
money, cauſing the poor Arabs to pay dearly for 
the leaſt ſcrap of writing; and tho' they could 
not do without him, they daily wiſhed. him at 
the Devil becauſe of his extortion. 

A conſideration of the circumſtance of things 
induced our adventurer to offer the Emir his aſ- 
ſiſtance, pro tempore, as Secretary. This he did 
immediately thro” the mediation. of Hyche, and 


was accepted of with rapture. As a ſpecimen of | 


his capacity, he wrote a few lines in Turkiſh and a 
few in Arabic, with the performance of which the 


Emir being greatly pleaſed, he gave him a letter 


from the Baſhaw of Damaſcus, written in the 
Turkiſh tongue; to which our author having firſt 
anſwered in French, he then turned that anſwer 


into Turkiſh, with which the Emir, when it 


was explained to him, was prodigiouſly charmed; 


but much more ſo, with the cypher including his 


name and titles ; and the flouriſhes wherewith the 
paper was ornamented. The expedition, eaſe 
and propriety with which the Emir ſaw his buſi- 
neſs now tranſacted, ſoon diſſi pated his melancholy 
and reſtored him to his former gaiety. For before 
that, buſineſs was always ſpun out to a vaſt * ; 
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280 D ARVIEUX 'S TRAVELS 
the Secretary taking up a whole day perhaps in wri- 
ting one ſingle foul copy of a letter, the Emir en- 
groſſing as much time in correcting it, and the Se- 
cretary being then again obliged to copy it out fair. 

All the enſuing day, D' Arvieux was employed 
in writing anſwers to ſeveral letters that required 
diſpatch, about which he ſet himſelf before ſun- 
riſe; and having finiſhed in the evening, he put 
up each in a neat taffata bag, and delivered it to 
the proper perſon that waited for it. This know- 
- ledge in a Frank, ſo much excelling any thing to 
be found among the Arabs, ſurprized them ex- 
tremely, and made him perfectly an object of 
adoration. The next morning he was employed 
a good while in writing the demands of ſeveral 
poor people, upon ſquare bits of paper, by way 
of memorial to the Emir, who either tears them, 
or ſtamps them with his cypher, thereby rejecting or 
giving them authenticity. He was invited to this taſk 
very preſſingly by an old man, who headed the 
ſuppliants, and cried out to him, © Pray, my Lord, 
have ſome pity upon us poor people, who have 
waited here for the Emir's SEES upwards of fif- 
teen days, much to our detriment, becauſe that 
the Secretary was ſick ; he is now dead, for which 
praiſe be to God, who will we hope mut him out 
of Paradiſe; do, good my Lord, ſtretch forth 
your hand and write, ſo ſhall we be no longer mi- 
ſerable.” His ready compliance with this requeſt 
made the people very fond of him, and much 
more ſo, becauſe out of fifty that he had wrtiten for, 
not one was repulſed in his ſuit, 

Thus was 'our traveller engaged the beſt 
part of his time every morning for more than 
a month; and every ſuppliant came. with a ſcrap 
of paper in one hand, and a preſent of either 
honey, coffee, tobacco, cheeſe, lamb, or fruit 
in the other; and none of them went away 
gillaticed at any thing, but his refuſing their 

Plreſents; 
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preſents; in excuſe for which, he aſſured them that 


the French always were paid by the pleaſure of 
ſerving the neceſſitous, and that it was not their 
cuſtom in ſuch caſes to receive gratuities. This 
conduct ſurprized them extremely ; and nothing 
was to be heard on every hand but the praiſes of 
the Frank poured out aloud : ** Heaven be prai- 
ce fed, ſaid they, we are delivered from the tyran- 


« hy of that hog of a Secretary, whoſe avarice 
& was never to be ſatisfied ; but very different is the 


ce behaviour of the Frank! Surely if all his country 
“ people are as good and as diſintereſted as he 
ce js, their conſciences muſt be more unſpotted, 
ce their ſouls much leſs blemiſhed than ours; they 
& cannot be the robbers, the pyrates they have been 
& repreſented ; but an honeſt well meaning people.” 
By deportment ſuch as this, Monſ. D' Arvieux ſe- 
cured their eſteem ſo very effectually, that he might 
wander about the neighbouring villages without any 
guard ; every door was flung open to receive him, 


and the maſters of each ſtrove who ſhould beſt. 


entertain him: nay, he was often eſcorted back to 
his own quarters by a body of twenty-five or thirty 


horſemen. If -there was any diſpute among, 


the people, they ſubmitted it to his arbitration, and 
abided by his ſentence without murmuring ; nor 
was any favour that he could aſk of the Emir re- 
fuſed, any ſuit rejected that he choſe to prefer. 

A boat bound to Egypt, with cheeſe and cyprus, 
wine, being wrecked near Tartouza, a village at the. 


foot of mount Carmel; one day when D'Arvieux 


was diverting himſelf in the neighbourhood, the: 
Arabs haſtened to the ſhore to plunder what they 


could from the wreck, and ſtrip the ſailors, who 


were Greeks ; yet ſuch was his intereſt, that he 
procured moſt of their cloaths to be reſtored ; as 
well as two caſks of wine, which were all that. 


could be ſaved, the reſt being either ſtaved or _ 
| _ ried 
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ried into the ſea; and he cauſed ſome of-the Arabs 
who had picked up a few cheeſes, ſoon to fling' 


them away, by ſaying they were made of ſows 
milk ; for as Mahometans, they all abhor pork. 
Being to ſup that night with the Emir Dervich, 
he ordered the poor failors to attend near the tent 
with ' ſome pitchers of wine by way of preſent, 
Which were well received, and they had full liber- 
ty granted them, to recover and preſerve to them- 
elves whatever they could pick up of their 
property. The next evening there was a grand 
entertainment in Emir Dervich's tent, to which 


moſt of the neighbouring Emirs were invited, 
and here the two caſks of wine which had 


been ſaved were tapped. D'Arvieux had contrived 
two ledges drawn by ſix oxen, whereon theſe caſks 
were conveyed over the hill, from the ſea-ſide to 
the Emir's tent, and he drew the wine off with- 
out ſpilling, thro' ſome pens which he chanced to 
have caſed up in his pocket, The company was 
extremely numerous, the Emirs were ſeated toge- 
ther croſs-legged upon' cuſhions, according to their 


rank or right of precedency ; nor was D'Arvieux 


ſeated in the leaſt honourable place ; they all ſpread 
handkerchiefs upon their knees, and the diſhes 
with which they had done, were carried to. their 


attendants, who carouſed in different corners of 
the tents, This entertainment was accompanied 


with ſuch a ſort of concert as we have before men- 
tioned ; and tho! it laſted for two days and a half, 
when the caſks were emptied, there were no dif- 
pute, no quarrels indulged ; but they parted good 
friends as they met, loading each other with ca- 

reſſes and civilities. | : 
Theſe merry meetings were to have been follow- 
ed by the hunting of the hare and antelope, had 
not all the Emirs been ſummoned to march with 
their reſpective forces to quell ſome diſturbances 
in 
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in the country, which they effected with little loſs, 


except that of the death of one of them, whoſe 
arm being ſhattered, -mortified, and before a ſur- 
geon could arrive he died with great calmneſs and 
re ſignation, thanking God for having permitted 
an accident, whereby he might be ſooner ſum- 
moned to Paradile. 1 

Soon after this tranſaction, Monſ. D' Arvieux, hav- 
ing received advice that his preſence was neceſſary 
at Saide, prepared to return thither, tho' the Emir, 
and the Princeſs his wife, together with his good 
Hyche, did all they could to diſſuade him from the 
refolution ; and had he not promiſed to return 


ſpeedily, it ſeems as if they would not at any rate 


have permitted his departure. All the Emirs and 
great men having entertained him in their turns, by 
way of taking their farewell of him, he was fur- 
niſhed with a paſs, the purport of which was as 
follows. | 

% To the Emirs our brethren ; all Soubachies, 
« Cheicks and other officers; to all Arabs our 
„ children, and the Moors our ſubjects, whom 
«© God long preferve. 


„ You are by theſe preſents to learn that Der- 
„ vich Naſſer, the Frank, who bears this pals, is 


« a man whom we eſteem and protect: where- 
© fore we enjoin you to ſee that on whatever 
«© roads, plains, mountains, villages, ports, cuſ- 
„ tom-houſes, &c. within your juriſdiction, he 
„ ſhall chance to paſs, he be properly ſupplied 
* with carriages, guards, ſubſiſtence, &c. for him- 
* ſelf, his attendants and equipage, ſo that he 
* may not only be ſupported as a perſon whom it 
“ js our will to cheriſh, conſcious of his merit, but 
* alſo enabled to defend himſelf againſt freebooters 
and ſtragglers; and in this you ſhall for him act 
* as if he was your own child. The reſt we leave 


“ to your care, affection, and to the obedience you 


« oe us. To act otherwiſe be it at your * 
. 8 7] his 
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This paſs was ſealed at the bottom with the 
Emir's ſeal, and a cypher containing theſe words: 
The poor the abject Mehemet, ſon of Turabeye. 

Hyche, who had really a ſtrict friendſhip for this 
gentleman, not having ſucceeded in procuring his 
ſtay, thro' the means of either the Emir or the 
Princeſs his wife, ſent for her huſband Haſſan, to 
try the effect of his remonſtrances ; and when ſhe 
was by him aſſured that. D'Arvieux would return 
ſoon, ſhe was in ſome meaſure pacified. When he 
took his leave of this good woman, he gave her 
from off his finger a gold ring as a mark of his 
eſteem, and an acknowledgment of her favours; 
and left her bathed in tears. He begged ſhe 
would aſſure the Princeſs of the grateful remem- 
brance he ſhould always entertain of the many ob- 
ligations under which ſhe had laid him, by fur- 
niſhing his tent, &c. and when he and his little 
equipage departed, ſhe followed them with her eyes 
from an eminence as long as poſlible, clapping her 
hands and waving her handkerchief in the air, 
thereby teſtifying her good wiſhes for their wel- 
fare and proſperity. A few days after brought 
him to Saide; and in about fix months more, Haſ- 
fan, who had accompanied him as far as the river 
Caiffa, ſeized the following opportunity of eſcaping. 

Being ſent with diſpatches to the Baſha of Da- 
maſcus, he committed them to the care of a meſ- 
ſenger whom he paid, and diſguiſing himſelf and 
his valet, the renegado ſailor of whom we have 
before ſpoken, they went to Baruth near Tripoli, 
where they took their paſſage on board a Venettan 
veſſel bound to Zant, where they ſeparated, and 
each of them reached his own country in ſafety. 
Our author obſerves, it was lucky for them that they 
arrived as ſoon as they did at Baruth, the veſſel 
which took them in, departing next day, and 
there being no veſſel at Saide bound to 

: The 
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The circumſtances relating to this eſcape he learn- 
ed from an Arab merchant, whom buſineſs brought 
hither from the Emir's camp, who alſo informed 
him that the Emir was not overmuch grieved for 
the loſs of him, tho'ſo good a ſervant, as he would 
never liſten to the tenets of Mahomet ; but that poor 
Hyche, becoming inconſolable, pined away and 
died for grief in about three months; it having been 
impoſſible for any one to comfort, or prevail on her 
to take any ſuſtenance for ſome time before her 
death. | 5 
Having, good reader, conducted you, together 
with our author, thro' the many dangers attending 
a journey from Saide to the grand Emir's camp, 
and brought you back in ſafety; permit me now to 
take a view of the manners, government and cuſ- 
toms of the Arabs of the Deſert. A nation, ſays our 
author, rather ſhunned than viſited, and among whom 
there is as much juſtice, honour and hoſpitality, 
as in any nation of the world, tho' they profeſs 
nothing but the art of plundering and robbin 
their neighbours. 


Of the Arabs in general, particularly, of thoſe of 
the Deſert, their religion, hoſputality, &c. | 


N treating of the Arabs, it muſt not be expected 
that we ſhall ſpeak of all thoſe people that in- 
habit the three ſpacious tracts of land, to which 
geographers give the name of Arabia; no, we 
ſhall here confine ourſelves to ſpeak of the Be- 
douins, or inhabitants of the deſert, who derive 
their diſtinction from the word Bedouy, ſignifying 
rural. They live in tents in the fields and plains, pay- 
ing obedience only to their reſpective Emirs, or chiefs, 
who are ſubordinate to one particular — 
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and they in no meaſure acknowledge the pow- 
er of the Grand Signior. In this they differ from 
the Moors that are mixed among them, inhabiting 
Cities, cultivating lands, and exerciſing the arts of. 
induſtry. T hey are moſtly Mahometans, and tho' 
they pay large contributions to his ſublime high- 
neſs, they can never reach any dignity in govern - 
ment. The Bedouins live entirely among them- 
ſelves, they diſdain mechanic arts and the toils of 
Huſbandry, deeming them unworthy. the race of 
Iſhmael, from whom they hold themſelves deſ- 
cended ; their only employments are riding, feed- 
ing their flocks, and robbing: they hold the 
Turks and Meors in the utmoſt contempt, never 
intermarry or ever mingle among them, looking 
upon them as their baſtards and uſurpers of their 
inheritance, The ſpots on which they generally 
encamp, are thoſe that produce the beſt water, 
and paſturage, and they remove when either of 
theſe uſeful articles are conſumed, or when weary 
of their ſituation. 

The Emir, whoſe people are always to be found 
between Mount Sinai and Mecca, is commonly 
called King of the Arabs, being the moſt power- 
ful of their Princes, and to him the Turks pay 
annual tribute, to prevent him from plundering 
the caravans of pilgrims bound to the holy city. 
The word cheik properly implies an old man, but 
it is given to men of learning or authority under 
the Emirs; their importance either in arms, po- 
pularity or letters, making up for their want of 
years. The Arabs uſe a ſpear, a ſword, an iron 
mail, or pole ax; but they are ignorant of the 
management of fire arms of any ſort. The flaſh of 
powder intimidates them ; and few of them can con- 
ceive how guns and cannon kill ata diſtance. T hey 
are as ignorant of fortification or military forms ; 
md. never make an attack without a moral cer- 


 fainty 
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tainty of carrying the victory. The Grand Signior 
lives upon friendly terms with them, finding it 
impoſſible to extirpate them; and ſometimes ci- 
villy requeſts their aſſiſtance againſt ſome of his 
_ neighbours ; which they ſeldom refuſe, if the ſuit 
be backed by a preſent, otherwiſe they would pay 
no regard to his order, or rather ſolicitation. 
They ſometimes, when in good humour, ſend him 
ſome fine horſes or other of their country curioſi- 
ties. He does all he can to preſerve their 
friendſhip, as it contributes to the ſecurity of the 


caravans, the utility of trade, and ſafety of the 

public roads. 8 1 

We learn from our author that there are an in- 
finity of Arab Princes ſcattered thro' Syria, Paleſ- 
tine and the adjacent countries, who live after 

much the ſame manner, but he confines himſelf to 

the particular mention of thoſe only with whom 

he was acquainted. | 

Between the ſea fide and town walls of Alex- 

andria, there is to be found a race of Bedouins 

| not unlike our Gypſies; they lie under tents, men 
„ women and children all together, as if in the open 
fields. T he children are quite naked in all wea- 

| _  thers, the men wear a coarſe whitiſh ſhirt, and 
. the women a blue ſmock, they have no other co- 
: vering. They are reputed very honeſt, ſpeak 
. lingua Franca and the 'diale&t of Provence; 
r they maintain themſelves by attending upon and 
> interpreting for foreign merchants ; to whom they 


12 5 alſo lend their aſſes for a certain ſum to any of the 
1 Egyptian cities; the owner of the aſs following 
2 him with a wooden goad, and pricking him forward, 
f ſo as to keep him in a perpetual gallop. Foreign- 
. ers can ſcarcely get any other kind ot conveyance. 
y The pureſt Arabic is ſpoken far to the Eaſtward, 
and alſo by the Arabs inhabiting the territories 
5 of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and as they are 
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far divided from their main body, they are obliged 
patiently to bear the Turkiſh tyranny. 
Ahe Turcomen, another race of Bedouins, are to 
be found in Syria and Paleſtine, they acknowledge 
the Grand Signior as their Lord, live under tents 
of white linen in the fields, and are rich in cat- 
tle. They are neat in their dreſs, apartments 
and bedding ; are profeſſed. enemies to robbery ; 
and all ſtrangers that come among them are treat- 
ed with the moſt cordial hoſpitality without the 
leaſt expence, there being neither inn nor carayan- 
ſera any where hereabouts. Indeed it muſt be ſaid 
for theſe wandering Arabs in general, not exclu- 
ding thoſe among them that are thought to be 
molt ſavage, that whoever claims their protection 
is received with open arms, and treated with pro- 
digious ſincerity and moſt diſintereſted generoſity. 
They all have Negroes among them byway of ſer- 
vants, who are ſtiled ſlaves, but that is only a denomi- 
nation, for the uſage they meet with is kind and 
tender; and their puniſhment for miſbehaviour, 
is being ignominiouſly diſcharged. The uglieſt of 
them are for many reaſons ſelected to look after 
the women, and if they arrive at the office of at- 
tendant Eunuch to ſome Lady of quality, they aſ- 
pire not higher. 
Ihe religion of theſe people is Mahometan ; : 
and as few of them can read, except the. Emirs, 
Cheicks and Secretaries, they liſten attentively to 
the precepts of ſuch as can, who make the Jaw 
conſiſt in circumciſing. faſting and prayer; they 
believe in the unity and immenſity of the Godhead, 
the miſſion of Mahomet, and doctrine of rewards 
and puniſhments in the world to come. 'They 
circumciſe their children at five or ſix years old, 
a number of them together; the father or ſome 
other relation holds the child on his knee, while 


D the barber ſeizes the foreſkin with a pair of tongs, 
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and cuts off ſo much of it as he thinks proper : 
over the wound is ſcattered ſome aſtringent pow- 
der; to quiet the child, honey or ſome other ſweet 
thing is put into his mouth ; and muſic of drums, 
hautboys and other inſtruments are ſounded to 
drown the cries. It is not at this time they are 
named, but the moment they are bora the parents 
call them by what names they think proper. The 
children and the whole family attend this ceremo- 
ny in their beſt apparel; the better ſort of people 
give magnificent entertainments on the occaſion, 
and their vaſſals preſent them with various gifts. 
Circumciſion and marriage are the two principal 
occaſions among them for rejoicing and being mer- 
ry. They have a faſt for forty days which they 
call the ramadan, during which they abſtain from 
meat or drink of any ſort, from break of day to 
ſunſet; indeed they ſleep the beſt part of the day, 


and revel all night. No corporal puniſhment is 


inflicted by the Arabs on ſuch as break this faſt, 
from weakneſs of conſtitution : the tenderneſs of 


youth, or imbecilities of old age are generally excu- 


ſed, for the Arabs are not like the Turks, ſo un- 
reaſonable as to inſiſt upon impoſſibilities. 


There is no particular tent in the Arab camp 


for a general moſque; nor yet public criers to 
warn the people of the hour of devotion ; but each 
man performs his religious exerciſe in his'own tent 
as he pleaſes; nor can it be ſaid that they are ſo 
neglectful of their duties as Chriſtians are, who, 
to their ſhame be it ſpoken, are-much better in- 
ſtructed. Not having ſuch conveniency of water, 
they do not waſh regularly before prayer like the 
Turks and Moors, but bathe in the fountains, ri- 
vers, or ſea near which they chance to engamp 
and the latter ablution is deemed an almoſt com- 
plete purification. On the birth or circumciſion 


of a child, the eve of any great ugdertaking, 
0 — Or 
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or after any very ſignal eſcape, they ſacrifice either a 
few ſheep or an ox, by cutting its throar, and then 
carving it into ſlices, they divide the pieces among 
the poor, calling all the while upon the name of 
God. Chriſtians may live very peaceably among 
them; for they know but little of religion, practiſ- 
ing only ſome general rules, and being acquainted ' 
with but a few fundamental principles ; wherefore 
the Turks and Moors look lightly on them ; 
but this contempt they diſregard, relying upon 
their good countryman Mahomet, to make up for 
their overſights, in the future world. 

They are ſtrictly honeſt in their dealings among 
one another in their camp; and their roving 
about in ſearch of travellers whom they may plun- 
der, is a ſort of hunting, which cuſtom has from 
time immemorial eſtabliſhed among them, as lawful ; 
yet they never offer the leaſt indignity or outrage to 

the perſon of him whom they ſtrip, unleſs he chan- 
ces, in reſiſting, to wound any of them ; in that 
caſe, they kill without mercy ; for drawing of blood, 
among them, is deemed an unpardonable crime. 
To draw a compariton between their hoſpitality 
and that of the Europeans, is but little to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, who ſeldom act independent 
of intereſted or avaricious views. No ſooner do 
you enter the tent of the former, than you. are 
ſupplied with a clean mat, and whatever the tent 
can afford ; and if your quality entitles you to no- 
tice, you are ſoon complimented with quilts, 
cuſhions, and every neceſſary, by the Chiek : your 
ſervants and horſes are alſo chearfully entertained ; 
and the only recompence required at your hands, 
is a good wiſh, as, God repay it,” when about to 
'depart; and while you remain among them, they 
do every thing they can to make your time pals 
away agreeably. 


When 
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When a ſtranger arrives at a village where he 
has no friend, he enquires for the Chiek or prin- 
cipal perſon, and after having paid him his com- 
pliments, acquaints him with his deſire to ſpend 
the night there, or to refreſh himſelf, The chief | 
then gives the ſtranger a hearty welcome; expreſ- 
ſes great pleaſure at his coming, and . him 
in perſon to the Menzil, where he may firſt ad- 
dreſs himſelf, if the Chick i is not to be found, and 
make known his wants with equal certainty of 
being well received. But this diſappointment 
of meeting the Chiek, does not often happen; 
on the contrary, as he ſeldom fails of getting notice 
of the ſtranger's approach, he takes care to meet 
him on the road, and after a very friendly ſaluta- 
tion, invites him to take a dinner or a lodging at 
the village. If the ſtranger anſwers, that being in 
haſte, he only chuſes to take a little refreſhment 
under a neighbouring tree, the chief immediately 
orders a collation from the village, for which he 
ſometimes goes himſelf, and in a ſhort time the. 
graſs: appears covered with milk, butter, honey, 
fruit, wet or dry, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, and ſuch other country fare as requires no 
dreſſing. If the Chiek does not eat with his 
gueſts, at leaſt he gives them his company. When 
done, the traveller thanks his kind entertainer, 


and purſues his journey; but if it be late, and he 


chooſes to ſpend the night in the village, the chief 
himſelf conducts him to the Menzil, where he is 
75 in with accommodations to | repoſe him- 

elf 
The compliments made aſe of by the Chiek on 
his meeting a ſtranger, are pretty much in the 
following ſtrain. You are welcome. God be prai- 
fed for your good health. Your arrival procures 
us the bleſſing of heaven. Theſe compliments are 
O 2 re- 
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-repeated over again and again, when the ſtranger 
arrives at the Menzil ; but the chief adds, that he 
(the ſtranger) is maſter of the houſe, and that it 
and all that it contains belong to him. The Men- 

il is either a houſe fitted up to lodge ſtrangers in, 
or part of the Chick's own houſe, ſet apart for that 
purpoſe, but we are not to imagine it like our inns : 
it is quite deſtitute of beds, chairs, or furniture 
of any kind, . unleſs we may call ſuch, ſome ruſh 
mats laid upon a long ſtone feat, which takes up 

about one half of the room. Of this half the tra- 
vellers make uſe, ſpreading their carpets, and other 
conveniencies for ſleeping, over the mats. The 
other half of the room forms a ſtable for the hor- 
ſes and camels, whoſe feet are faſtned to ſtakes 
drove into the ground for that purpoſe. This me- 
thod of putting men and beaſts into the ſame 
room, may appear very odd at firſt ; but conſider- 
ing that the beaſts are the better taken care of, 
for being under the maſter's immediate inſpection; 
that this inſpection is an amuſement, and that 
the ſervants are thereby always at hand ; this cuſ- 
tom does not ſeem to derogate from the ſagacity 
of the Arabs. The Chiek does not confine him- 
ſelf to bare words in expreſſing his reſpect for the 
traveller, for he often holds his ſtirrup while he 
diſmoupts; and if he has got any carpets, coun- 
terpanes, or the like, ſends them to him, other- 
wiſe he muſt ſhift for himſelf. In this exigency, a 
piece of ſerge about ſix yards long, with which 
they cover their ſaddles, which in this country, 
are of wood, ſupplies the place of a mattreſs, as 
their bags do that of cuſhions. They make up 
the furniture of their beds the beſt they can with 
other things. The word Menzil ſignifies a reſting 


or baiting place, 


. The 
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The ſtranger on his arrival at the Menzil is im- 
mediately ſerved with coffee and tobacco, whilſt 
the Chiek takes care that his cattle are well dreſſed 
and fed. If, after rubbing the horſes, they ap- 
pear warm, a covering is thrown upon them. 
Their food is barley, which, as there are no 

mangers in this country, is put in a ſack, and ti- 
ed to the horſe's head, ſo that he may eat at his 
diſcretion ; but he is firſt let to cool, and ſup- 
plied with water. 

The women of the chief's family, having in the 
mean time counted their gueſts, prepare fowl, 
veal, lamb, and mutton, which is ſerved up with 
ſoup, ſome boiled, and ſome roaſted, with» a 
great number of little ragoos made after their own 
faſhion : theſe ſubſtantial diſhes are ſucceeded by 
ſallad, olives, milk and fruit, &c. They make 
uſe of wooden bowls inſtead of diſhes ; and for 
plates they have flat leaves, which they place on the 
edge of the table, if a round of matted firaw may 
be ſo called. 

Beſides the Chiek, ſome of the moſt conſider- 
able inhabitants of the village wait upon the ſtran- 
ger; and out of reſpect, fit down with him round 
his rural table. The Arabs eat the rice out of 
the palms of their hands, and if ſtrangers don't 
chooſe to do the ſame, they muſt carry wooden 
ſpoons with them, for ſuch are ſeldom to be found 
here; and the meat is cut too {ſmall to require 
knives. They uſe no table cloths, and every 
man's handkerchief ſerves him for a napkin. 

Water is the only liquor given at thoſe enter- 
tainments, unleſs amongſt the Chriſtians who are 
ſubjects to the Arabs ; theſe give as much wine as 
will make their gueſts and themſelves cheerful, 
and then the company will laugh and ſing ; but 
where water alone makes its appearance, the meet- 

O 3 ing 


ing is mutually heavy and diſpirited, at leaſt no 
body ſpeaks ttill the tables are cleared, when cof- 
fee and tobacco is again ordered, and ſome ſerious 
converſation ſucceeds. Thus the evening is ſpent, 
till the Chiek, finding his gueſt difpoſed to ſleep, 
takes his leave by wiſhing him a good repoſe. 

By the time the horſes are dreſſed, the follow- 
ing days, the Chiek is again with his gueſt to with 
him a good morrow, and orders in a plentiful 
breakfaſt, which is taken whilſt the ſervants are 
making things ready for their departure. After 
breakfaſt, cames coffee and tobacco, which being 
diſpatched, the gueſt gets a horſeback without ma- 
king his kind entertainer any other return for his 
hoſpitality, but thanks and hearty wiſhes of proſ- 
perity. The Chiek, on his ſide, thanks the tra- 
veller for the honour he has done him, aſks par- 
don for not having treated him better, and deſires 
to have an opportunity of making amends by ſee- 
ing him often again, and hopes, in the mean time, 
he will =_ the will for the deed. The compli- 
ments on both ſides are continued as long as the 
traveller and the Chick, who follows him ſome 
way, continue within hearing, and they raiſe their 
voices louder and louder, till it is impoſſible to raiſe 
them any higher, that they may be heard at the 
greater diſtance. The ſtranger's wiſhes are general- 
ly as follows : God give you a numerous and hand- 
ſome iſſue; may he increaſe your wealth to the 

height of your wiſhes, and return your favours to 
us, an hundred fold, No pay is expected on this 
occaſion, yet a preſent is never diſagreeable, and 
the Europeans generally leave ſome token of their 
gratitude behind them. The poor Arabs deſerve 
it the more for not expecting it. What they do, 
they do out of the pureſt principle of hoſpitality. 


& & he 
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The inhabitants of every village pay their Chi- . 


ek's taxes for him, to make him amends for the 
expence he is at in receiving ſtrangers. Hoſpita · 
lity is not peculiar to the Arabs of this country; it 
is a virtue generally practiſed all over the Eaſt, 
eſpecially amongſt the Mahometans. There are no 
apologies expected on the occaſion: Every ſtran- 
ger, whether reſident in the country or only paſ- 
ſing through it, may ſit down without invitation, 
wherever he ſees a table, and do as thoſe it be- 
longs to; and a wiſh of, God reſtore it to you, 
is the only acknowledgment expected from him. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the manners in general of theſe pecple. 
THERE are no people in the world more 
grave, decent, and reſerved in diſcourſe than 


the Arabs. It is impoſſible to get mcre than a 
ſmile from them, when arrived at the years of 


diſcretion ; yet they liſten patiently to the extrava- . 


gant ſtories of others; thinking, if ſuch relations 
can pleaſe thoſe who make them, there is a kind 
of merit, or at leaſt that there can be no harm 
in not depriving the relaters of that pleaſure, by 
contradiction or want of attention. The ſame ten- 
derneſs is ſhewn to women and children. How- 


ever, as they never ſpeak ill of others, whoſe. 


faults are not public, neither will they liſten to 
thoſe that do. They admire thoſe moſt, who 


ſpeak low and even, with a moderate degree of 


quickneſs, and ſay a great deal in a few words. 
To the gantortions of the body, which we call 
graces, they are utter ſtrangers, or they ra- 
ther purpoſely avoid them ; but as to good man- 
ners, in converſation, they greatly excel us: a- 
= | O4 mongſt 
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mongſt them, no one interrupts another ; no one 
pretends to ſpeak till it comes to his turn, and 
then he does it in as few words as poſſible. 
The Arabs have a particular veneration for 
bread and ſalt; they ſwear by theſe things, and 
when intent upon obtaining any favour from a 
perſon with whom they have eat any, implore him 
by the bread and ſalt that has been between them. 
If any Arab poſſeſſes any ill gotten wealth, he 
takes care to employ it to ſome purpoſes which may 
alter the nature of it ; and in the mean time never 
mixes it with the fruits of his honeſt induſtry, 
' which he values as much, as he deteſts thoſe of 


fraud and violence. The Druſes carry their ſcru- 


ples in this reſpe& ſo far, that they would think 
money lawfully got, had loſt the merit of being ſo, 
by putting it into the purſe of any extortioner : - 
for this reaſon, when they get any from Franks, 
whoſe dealing in general they have a good opi- 
nion of, they never put it into a purſe that had 
been in uſe amongſt the Turks, of whom they en- 
tertain very different notions. However, they are 
eager enough after the Turkiſh money, having ways 
and means of eaſing their conſciences in that re- 
ſpect. 
8 the Emir, or officer next to him, or a 
ſtranger happens to come where any Arabs are 
ſeated, they immediately riſe, give the new comer 
the upper end, and do not fit down till they are 
firſt ſeated, and while they ſtay, their right hands 
are conſtantly engaged in ſtroaking their beards, 
with the left under its elbow to ſupport it, leſt. 
either ſhould happen to reſt upon any indecent 
part of the body. 7 | 
The Arabs never game for money; from which, 
and their moderation in drinking and diſcourſe, 


we may eaſily gueſs, that they ſeldom quarrel ; 
| | when 
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when they do, they generally grow cool the ſame 
inſtant, and the diſpute-ends by good arguments, 
and ingenious ſentences, by which they remonſtrate 
their dnty to each other. But it is another thing 
if blood has been ſpilt; in this caſe, their hatred 
knows neither end nor bounds. However, they 
diſſemble till a proper opportunity offers of reveng- 
ing themſelves effectually; and if in the mean time, 
any match or bargain is propoſed, that requires 
a greater ſhew of friendſhip than ordinary, they 
excuſe themſelves from making it by ſaying, we 
muſt not forfeit our honour ; it cannot be done; 
there is blood between us. This obſtinacy, not 
to pardon the ſpilling of blood, makes them ex- 
tremely careful to abſtain from any miſbehaviour 
that may end in ſuch an excels. : 
Spitting or blowing the noſe in company, is 
looked upon amongſt the Arabs as extremely” 
indecent; and there are thoſe amongſt them, 
who, from habit, never find themſelves under 
a neceſſity of doing either. They only make 
uſe of their handkerchiefs to wipe their hands 
and face, and comb their beards upon. As 
for breaking wind, it is looked upon as a thing 
infamous to the laſt degree; inſomuch that ma- 
ny, to avoid the indignities attending ' ſuch a miſ- 
fortune, have been obliged to go over to another 
people. „ | | 
Strangers are apt to regard the Arabs as a very 4 
cruel race, but in this they do them great injuſtice, 
A capital execution is very rare amongſt them. 
Turkiſh offenders indeed they never pardon, be- 
cauſe they look upon them as the uſurpers of 
their country. | | 
They hold the beard as a ſacred ornament, be- 
ſtowed upon them by God, to diſtinguiſh them 
from women ; for this reaſon, they never ſhave it. 
WY - This 
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This is even an eſſential point of their religion, 
becauſe Mahomet never touched his; it likewiſe 
denotes freedom, and even authority. Upon all 
theſe accounts, the want of a beard is attended a- 
mongſt them with great infamy. Our author 
ſays, he had ſeen an Arab, who having received a 
wound in his jaw, ſuffered it to putrify, rather 
than to let the ſurgeon cut off his beard to dreſs 
it. At laſt his friends prevailed upon him to ſub- 
mit; but he never appeared abroad without a veil 
over his face, till his loſs was repaired by a new 
growth. A wilfal loſs of the beard is puniſhable 
nay, they carry their extravagancy this way ſtill 
higher, for they ſave every hair that drops from it 
in combing ; when they have got a certain quanti- 
ty them, they carry them to their place of bu- 
Tlal. | | . „ 
The Arabs moreover ſwear by their beards, 
intreat by their beards, and in faluting, kiſs each 
others beards. By the beard they judge of God's 
regard for the owner, and when a man who has 
got a handſome beard, happens to do an unſeemly 
thing, it is for his beard they expreſs their pity ; 
as it is on his beard they deſire a man to take 
compaſſion, who is about doing any thing that might 
_ diſgrace him. In their viſits of importance the 
| beards of the gueſts are always ſprinkled with ſweet 
. waters, and afterwards perfumed with the fmoke 
of lynum aloes, which ſticking to the moiſture, 
heightens the ſmell of it. If in converſation, 
a perſon cannot avoid naming certain parts of the 
body, or expreſſing other things not very decent 
to mention, he ficſt ſays, By your leave, gentlemen, 
and ſuſpends his diſcourſe till the company have 
taken their hands from off their beards, and there- 
by given him leave to proceed. Ek” 
I' be poorer Arabs never make uſe of looking 
glaſſes, io that nothing can be pleaſanter * 
"Ro | Cc 
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ſee theſe ignorant people ſet before one; they be- 


gin laughing heartily, to ſee themſelves ſo natu- 
rally repreſented, till at laſt, growing ridiculous 


by the ſurpriſe which it cauſes in them, they ima- 


gine there is ſomebody behind the glaſs who 
makes it his buſineſs to mimick them. They then 
look behind the glaſs, or ſtrike at it; fo that to 


binder the glaſs from being broke, it is often ne- 


ceſſary to remove it. Some of them are ſo ſtupid 
as'to imagine that the Franks have hid men in 
the body of the glaſs to play theſe tricks, - 


Dogs are held in no great eſteem by the Arabs, 


who look upon them as unclean creatures ; how- 


ever, they feed them well, and give them good 


words, and have great charity for the female ſpe- 
cies when they have whelps. The generality. of 
theſe dogs ſerve to watch the camp at night, for 
there are others kept for ſport, ſuch as grey- 


| hounds and ſetters, which the lovers of hunting 


make no ſcruple to entertain with more familiarity 
ſaying, that as they are not permitted to touch, 


any naſtineſs, the prohibition does not extend to 


them. The fame indulgence is ſhewn to little 
dogs of all kinds, and on the ſame account, for 
they take care to keep them neat and in good or- 
der. Other dogs no one will touch, and they beat 
them off when wet, for fear the animal in ſhaking 
himſelf ſhould beſprinkle them, and ſo ſpoil their 
devotion. Otherwiſe they never hurt dogs, and 
to kill a dog without cauſe, is deemed by them 
bighly criminal, and ſeverely puniſhed. 

All Mahometans value cats, but eſpecially the 
Turks. The Arabs have few of theſe creatures. 
The zealous Turks enumerate many good quali- 
ties in them, which they ſay were granted them 
at the prayer of their prophet, who loved them; 
and therefore they call rheſe animals facred. 
/ O 6 Some 
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Some of theſe good qualities are to avoid wet 
and naſtineſs of every kind, never to ſhew the 
inſide of their paws; to be fierce and unſo- 
ciable like tigers, even in regard to thoſe who 
ſhew them any kindneſs, to have ſtriking eyes, 
to be able to ſee in the dark ; but above all, to be 
at conſtant enmity with mice, whom the Maho- 
metans abominate as the molt uncleanly part of the 
animal creation, Not content with all this, they 
aſcribe to cats double eyes, and double eye-lids. 
The exterior ones, ſay they, are cloſed when the 
cat ſleeps, and the interior, when ſhe repeats the 
Alcoran by heart or meditates upon it. . | 
Juſtice is adminiſtred in Turkey in a very ſum- 
mary manner. There are no lawyers or attor- 
nies: the whole buſineſs is done by the Cady or 
Judge, with the aſſiſtance of a Recorder or Se- 
cretary, who, in two columns, writes down an ab- 
ſtrat of the proceedings, the. Cadies queſtions, 
and the anſwers of the parties and witneſſes, who 
are ſworn according to their reſpectve religions, 
as by the Goſpel, the five books of Moſes, or 
the Alcoran. Theſe oaths are adminiſtered with 
great ſolemnity. The trial ſeldom laſts more than 
-an hour. The ſimple and artleſs narrations of the 
parties anſwer the purpoſe much better than long 
and learned debates, and the judges are generally 
extremely ſubtle in drawing conſequences from the 
behaviour of the parties, when thus obliged to tell 
their own ſtory. ' 

The ſummons made uſe of on theſe occaſions is 
only: You are required to appear before the juſ- 
tice of God. It is immediately obeyed : a man 
who neglected it, would be uſed as a rebel and a 
traitor. The party that gains'the ſuit is to pay, in 
court, the coſts and charges, which amounts 
generally to one tenth of the value of the property 
, conteſted 
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conteſted for; and if the defendant is caſt, he muſt 
likewiſe directly ſatisfy the plaintiff or go to priſon; 
but he cannot be kept there longer than one hun- 
dred and one days. A man who cannot or will 
not pay in that time, is deemed inſolvent; yet the 
creditor is at liberty, wherever he finds him, to 
ſtrip him of what clothes he may have above 
the amount of the ſum decreed. x = SEK 
Among the Arabs the Emir is abſolute judge 
of all differences, and can cudgel, ſhave the face, 
hang, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of the delinquent in 
criminal caſes ; but ir ſeldom happens that he has. 
occaſion to do more than condemn to a ſhort con- 
finement. In pleas at a diſtance from his camp, 
the chief of the town or village, acts the part of 
a judge, but with liberty of appeal to the Emir, 
who is ſeldom applied to. Diſputes are generally 
left to the arbitration of the firſt comer, or to 
ſome diſintereſted perſon, whoſe deciſions the 
Arabs cheerfully obey, after having related their 
grievances, and anſwered objections with the great- 
eſt decency and coolneſs; ſo that no difference 
about property, amongſt them, is attended with a 
breach of friendſhip; yet they are generally very 
careful to prevent diſputes, by putting earth upon 
whatever they exchange, which is the only traffic 
their ſituation and circumſtances require, and by 
ſaying in preſence of a witneſs: We give earth for 
earth. After this form, no bargain can be broken, 

nor any damage inſiſted upon. | 
The method of obtaining any favour from the 
Emir is equally ſhort and entire with that of pro- 
curing juſtce. The party gets from the Secretary 
a written order for what he wants, which be firſt 
kiſſes, and then preſents it to the Emir with his 
right hand; if the Emir thinks proper to grant 
| im 
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him his demand, he puts his ſeal to it, otherwiſe 
he tears it and returns the pieces. If the affair 
is preſſing, and the Emir is with his women, the 
petitioner goes backwards to- the door of the 
Prince's tent, and when arrived there, holds the 
petition over his ſhoulder, till one of the Emir's 
boys comes for it. In this poſture he waits for an 
anſwer, and when he has got it, retires in the 
ſame manner he came, without ever turning his 
face to the tent, to ſhew he had no deſign to fee 
the women. Tho' the Emir ſhould refuſe what is 
required, the dutiful ſubject prays, notwithſtand- 
ing, for his health and proſperity ; but in caſe of 
ſucceſs, no thanks or benedictions are ſufficient 
to expreſs his gratitudeG. 1 2% 
f a common Arab knows his father's and his 
grandfather's name, it is all the genealogy he re- 
. quires, but they can trace the pedigrees of ſome of 
their horſes, four or five hundred years back. To do 
this, people are called tipon-to attend the covering 
and foaling of their mares, and an inſtrument, con- 
taining every thing that may ſerve to aſcertain the 
creature's identity and noble deſcent, is drawn up, 
by the Emir's Secretary or ſome other conſidera- 
ble perſon, and fealed, and ſubſcribed by the wit- 
neffes. They have three degrees of horſes: The 
noble, the common, and a mixt kind: many of 
the firſt are ſold at a thouſand, and even two thou- 
ſand crowns a piece. One of the Emirs had a 
mare, which he valued at five thouſand : he had 
rid Her once for three days and three nights run- 
ning, without ſtopping, and thereby eſcaped a 
warm purfoit. This mare was carefſed by every 
one, and fo gentle as to walk through a heap of 
children without hurting them, picking her ſteps 
for that purpoſe, like a rational creature. 


c JE: 
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The Arabs prefer mares to horſes, having found 
by experience that they are more gentle, ſwift, 
and patient of fatigue, tho' both their mares and 
horſes, in this point, are preferable to thoſe of 
other countries. Beſides, their mares never neigh, 
which is matter . of great conſequence to people 
who generally chuſe to ſurprize their enemies; and 
they make a deal of money of their colts. The 
Turks, on the contrary, give horſes the preference; 
A cavalier, they fay, ſhould be free of every family 
incumbrance, or any thing that looks like it. 

There is no Arab without one mare at leaſt; 
he would not otherwiſe be deemed an honeſt man; 
and indeed, . conſidering the wandering life theſe 
people lead, it is impoſſible for him to do without 
one. If they have the beſt horſes in the world, 
they deſerve them. Nothing can ſurpaſs their ten- 
derneſs for this uſeful animal. An Arab treats his 

mare as he does his child, kiſſes her, reaſons with 
her, and in ſpeaking to her makes uſe of the 
moſt endearing expreſſions, calling her his eyes, 
his ſoul, his deareſt-life.. . 7908 

The Arabian horſes are rather lean than fat, 
middle ſized, and of a free and eaſy ſhape. They 

are dreſſed conſtantly, night and morning, with a 
curry- comb, ſo large that it requires both hands 
to make uſe of it; they are then rabbed with ſtraw 
and a woolen bruſh, till their coat appears perfect. 
ly clean, and free from any ſoil; after this their 
legs, manes and tails, are combed and waſhed. 
The Arabs never cut their horſes tails, and often 
too omit combing them for fear of breaking the 
hair. Every evening they tie about their neck and 
head, a bag with half a buſhel of clean barley in 
it, and there leave it till morning, ſo that the 

\ beaſt may eat at leifure. In the day time, they 
give them nothing but water, &c. litter — 
Wes > | wit 
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with their own dung carefully dried in the ſun, 
imagining that they are thus kept from the farcy, 
and other. diſtempers incident to this noble crea- 
ture, whoſe ill humours are thereby dried up; 
and experience ſeems to confirm the truth of this 
opinion. Their horſes are in general very heal- 
thy, and ſeldom require any phyſic ; when they 
do, the Arabs prepare it themſelves, and are in 
general ſo expert at it that they require no far- 
riers, but only ſmiths to make their ſhoes. Theſe 
are formed cold out of ſoft flexible iron, and 
made two fingers breadth ſhorter than the hoof, 
To preſerve their horſes from accidents, diſ- 
eaſes, and envious eyes, they hang about their 
necks, ſome prayers, or other ſuperſtitious wri- 
tings, folded up triangularly, and encloſed in lea- 
ther bags of the ſame form. To theſe they add a 
couple of boars tuſks, joined by the roots with a ſilver 
ring, as a: preſervative againſt the farcy in parti- 
cular. The Turks attribute the ſame virtues to 
bears and he-goats, and keep. theſe animals in 
their ſtables, to attract the bad air from their 
TJ 1 
Ihe Arabs make no hay, and never give their 
horſes any ſtraw, unleſs to heat them, and diſpoſe 
them to drink, when they ſeem to have loſt their 
_anclination for it. In March, by which time there 
is good graſs in this country, they turn them in- 
to the fields to graze, and cauſe their mares to be 
covered, after which they take them back to their 
camp. They remain bridled and ſaddled at the 
door of their tents from morning to night, with- 
out being tied up. They are ſo accuſtomed to 
the lance, that when once placed by it, they ne- 
ver ſtray far enough from it to loſe ſight of 
it. At night, the man, his wife, children, and 
horſes, take up their quarters promiſcuouſly in the 
ſame teat, 955 The 
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The Arabs make uſe of wooden ſaddles, lined 
en the inſide with a felt to ſave the horſe's back. 
They ride very ſhort, and when galloping bear 
entirely on the ſtirrups, to be able to ſtrike their 
game with the greater force. Their ſtirrups are 
very large, flat and ſquare, but pointed at the 
corners, by which means they anſwer the purpoſe 
of ſpurs, which theſe people make no uſe of. 
Some of their horſes take ſo much delight in the 
ſmoke of tobacco, that they will follow a man, 
who has got a pipe in his hand, and take the 
ſmoke up their noſtrils till their eyes water, ſhew- 
ing their teeth, and riſing up on- end to expreſs 
their ſatisfaction. 


CHAP. v. 


Of their Camels. Adventure of father Aiphonſus. 
| Of their contracis, marriages, and diverſions, &“. 


E SIDES their horſes, the Arabs keep ca- 
mels to tranſport their women, children and. 
baggage, from place to place. Theſe camels are 
very ſerviceable, and live upon little ſuſtenance, 
Their principal food is kernels of dates, and meal 
made up in ſmall balls. The common Arabs 
themſelves are very eaſily pleaſed. They live al- 
moſt entirely upon rice, milk and fruit ; their tents 
are made of goats hair, ſpun by the women, and 
their furniture conſiſts only of ſuch things as it 
is impoſlible for them to be without, yet they live 
very happily and contented ; thoſe amongſt them 
who have moſt daughters, are happieſt, as it is 
the cuſtom of the Arabs to purchaſe their wives. 
An Arab ſeldom ſells one thing till he wants an- 
other, as they have no conveniencies to lock up 


money. 
4 The 
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The Emirs claim, as their due, the remains of 
every ſhip and its cargo, that has the misfortune 
of firiking upon their coaſts. The other Arabs 
ſtrip the failors and paſſengers. While our author 
was amongſt them, @ boat with a great quantity 
of - beads and croſſes, ſent from Jeruſalem, hap- 
pened to run a-ground, which was no ſooner per- 
eeived by the inhabitants, than they ſeized upon 
the cargo, and carried off the beads, after throw- 
ing the croſſes into the ſea; ſa that in-the evening 
there was neither woman nor girl in the camp, 
that had not whole dozens of them about their 
necks and arms. Amongſt the paſſengers were 
many women, whom they ſtript with as little ce- 
remony as the men. 2 
Theſe poor people hid themſelves amongſt the 
buſhes near the ſea ſide, till it was dark, and then 
ſet out for Caiſſa, the men firſt, the women fol- 
lowing in ſeparate companies, all to one father 
Alphonſus, a Spaniſh Friar, who had had the 
beads and croſſes under his care; and he remained 
behind to ſee and get ſome covering from the 
Arabs, but it was all to no purpoſe; ſo that 
either they could not, or would not underſtand 
the ſigns that he made them. He therefore found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of following the reſt of 
the paſſenges, naked as he was. He was firſt 


perceived by the women, who firſt hid themſelves 


behind the trees, ſo that the father not ſeeing 
them advanced on, till they, taking him, by his 
long beard and brown ſkin, to be ſome rude Arab, 
diſcovered themſelves by ſcreaming out for aſſiſ- 
tance to the men, that were got before them. 


Father Alphonſus did all he could to make himſelf 


known ; but their fright was too great to liſten to any 
thing he ſaid, till the men came back, who recei- 
ved him into their company, After walking with 

| | f | them 
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them for ſome time, he turned off to the Carme- 
hte convent of Mount Carmel, where he was a- 
gain taken for a wandering Derviſes, and with 
ſome difficulty admitted, after having a habit flung 
to him over the wall, to cover him. 
While the French had a ſettlement at Acre, 
there ſcarce paſſed a day that ſome of them, who 
loved walking, did not return home naked; the 
Arabs lurking behind the ſand hills, and even a- 
mongſt the ruins of the town to ſurprize them. 
When they have thus ftript a ſtranger, they make 
no difficulty of relating their -exploits, at their re- 
turn to the camp. It is their trade; and they ſay 
hat their common father Iſhmael had leave given 
him by God to plunder where he could, by way 
of amends for not having had any portion of his 
father's patrimony. When therefore they have 
acquired any thing in this manner, they ſay, © I 
have gained a ſhirt, or a pair of drawers,” inſtead 
of ſaying, I have robbed a paſſenger of theſe things. 
The Arabs are ſeldom to be feen except on 
horſe-back, and never upon the water; they had 
rather go miles about in fearch of a ford, than 
get into a boar; it is their cuſtom, whenever they 
have to deal with a ſuperior enemy, and are a- 
fraid of being attacked, to march off all at once 
into ſome of the neighbouring deſerts, where none 
but themſelves are acquainted with the ſprings, 
and {mall ſpots fit for the ſubſiſtence of their cattle; 
ſo that it would be madneſs to follow them: and 
as ſome of them are always on the watch, and 
they never require more than two hours to prepare 
for a march, it is impoſſible to ſurprize them. 
The women amongſt the Arabs never appear a- 
broad but with a veil over their faces, ſo that 
When a man falls in love with one of them, it can 
be only on account of what he has heard of her, 
8—— : Can 
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can diſcover by her ſize, air ol ſhape, or con- 
jecture from hearing her ſpeec h; if he inclines to 


ſiee her face, he either fixes des himſelf behind ſome 


buſhes in the place by which ſhe paſſes to fetch 
water, for here the women generally take off their 
veils, and converſe freely together; or elſe he gets 
ſome friend or relation to invite her and her mo- 
ther to their tent, under ſome pretence or another, 
and there hides himſelf in a place where he may 
contemplate at leiſure the object of his paſſion. If 
ſhe, on her ſide, likes her gallant, ſhe gives him an 
opportunity of ſeeing her charms, by letting ſlip 
the corner of the veil, which ſhe\holds up with 
her teeth, as ſhe paſſes by him, but catches it up 
immediately, that the dropping of it may appear 
accidental, 

When a man is fixed in his choice, che next 
thing he has to do, is to obtain her father's con- 
ſent. For this purpoſe, he ſends ſome of his rela- 
tions to propoſe the match, and agree about the 
terms. A man here, as we laid before, muſt pur- 
chaſe his wife in good earneſt. The better ſort 
among the Arabs give, on the occaſion, two or 
three ſcore of ſheep, a ſcore of cows, or the like. 
Thoſe that are not ſo much at their eaſe, offer a 
fmaller number ; but regard is alway had to the 
girl's merit, her birth, and the circumſtances of 
the ſuitor, When every thing is agreed upon, 
the Judge of the camp, if there is one, or the E- 
mir's Secretary, draws up the marriage contract, 
for which he is well paid out of what the future 
bridegroom. gives the girl's father ; and therefore 
to avoid this expence, he is not called upon by 
the poorer ſort of the Arabs, who content them- 
ſelves with a verbal agreement before proper wit- 
nefſes. In the firſt caſe, the judge, or the 
Prince's Secretary, is the only * who ſigns 
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the inſtrument; it is deemed ſufficient if he but 
writes the names of the witneſſes at the bottom of it. 
When this is done, the relations of the young 
couple entertain each other with great chearful- 
neſs,- appoint a day for celebrating the nuptials, , 
and receive the compliments of their friends up- 

on the occaſion. | f 
Then the women take the bride to a hot bath 
in the neighbourhood, where they waſh her well, 
perfume her hair with odoriferous gums, black- 
en the edges of her. eyebrows and eyelids, and 
after anointing her face with eſſence, beſprin- 
kle it with gold duſt; they likewiſe redden her 
nails; and with a black compoſition, like ink, co- 
ver every part of her body with the repreſenta - 
tions of fruits, flowers, animals, houſes and trees. 
They dreſs her in her beſt cloaths, and adorn 
her with plain and ſtone rings, and pieces of 
gold and ſilver coin, in proportion to her family's 
rank and circumſtances. Thus prepared to meet 
the bridegroom, ſhe is ſeated upon a mare, or a 
camel, covered with a carpet, and decked out 
with flowers, and green boughs, and conducted 
to the place where ſhe is to be married, amidſt 
the ſhouts and acclamations 'of the women, who 
in rude ſongs celebrate her beauty, and accom- 
 pliſhments, and wiſh her happineſs in her new 
ſtate. | | 
The bridegroom is eſcorted by his friends to a 
bagnio, where he is firſt waſhed, then dreſſed in 
his gayeſt cloaths, and conducted back with 
great ſtate and formality. The men and women 
now ſit down in different tents to the marriage 
entertainment, and are again complimented on the 
occaſion. I heſe compliments conſiſt in wiſhes 
of a numerous and beautiful iſſue, and others ſui- 


table to the occaſion. 
| Tho? 
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Tho' the men relax more upon this occaſion 
than any other, from their uſual gravity, they are 
never noiſy, but the women ſet no bounds to 
their joy. T hey play upon their tabors, laugh, ſing, 
and {cream out, without intermiſſion, the praiſes of 
the bride, till night approaches; when they conduct 
her to the bride-groom's tent, with prayers for the 
young couple's deliverance from the eyes and ſpells 
of malicious people. The bride-groom, who waits 
alone for her, receives her with great gravity with- 
out making any return to the compliments of the 
women who introduce her, or any motion, till ſhe 
throws herſelf at his feet, when he puts a piece of 
gold or ſilver. upon her forehead: this ceremony 
is repeated three times, as faſt as they can undreſs 
and dreſs the bride and bridegroom; who change their 
cloaths every time; it being counted a great mag- 
nificence in the Eaſt, to make the woman change 
her dreſs in the day of her marriage, as often as 
the cloaths prepared for the ſolemnity will allow it; 
and both men and women make this cuſtom a mat- 
ter of great merriment. When the bride is con- 
ducted the third time to the bridegroom, he gets up, 
und after embracing her, carries her himſelf to the 
tent where they are to conſummate their nuptials ; 
which done, they waſh each other with cold wa- 
ter, and change their cloaths. The man ten 
marches out to the men with a bloody handker- 
chief in his hand; this fight procures him new 
compliments, and they all ſpend the night toge- 
ther with great mirth and chearfulneſfſss. 
an ſhift has the ſame effect upon 


the wymen, who ſing and dance round it till 
the nißht is far ſpent. The bride is conducted 
the ne N morning to and from the bath, with the 
fame ceremonies that were uſed the day before, 
and the feaſt laſts till night, when the * 
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breaks u p, and the young couple begin to attend 


to their family concerns. The bride's father, 


Who, one would imagine, ſhould rejoice moſt on 


this occaſion, keeps away from the feaſt. His 
honour will not permit him to remain in the 


| houſe, where his daughter is to be put to bed to 


a man. However, the ſame honour obliges him 


to produce the bloody ſhift, the next morning, as 


a proof of her virginity, for which he and all 
his family were bound to her ſpouſe, £42, 

There are ſome Arabs ſettled at Aleppo, who 
carry the firſt of theſe punctilios to much greater 
lengths. The bridegroom, after taking a turn 
round the town, attended by his bride- men and 
muſic, meets, - at the bride's door, a crowd 


of women, who, with great ſticks in their 


hands, diſpute the entrance of it with his friends, 


who are armed in like manner, and very often, in 


ſpite of their endeavours to ward the blows of 
theſe amazons, the bridegroom. loſes blood in 
the aſſault. However, he gets in at laſt, and after his 
wounds have been dreſſed, if he has received any, 
is thruſt into the bride's room, to revenge blood 
by blood, as their ſaying is. In every other re- 
ſpe&, theſe town Arabs celebrate their weddings 
in the ſame manner with thoſe who live in the 

country. F | oY 
Amongſt the Turkcomans, the father is too 
cautious to anſwer for his daughter's continency, 
as the Arabs do; for which reaſon, when the 
lover applies to him, he tells him, that his daugh- 
ter has been left entirely to herſelf, has been abroad 
all alone to watch his cattle, and to fetch wood and 
water, for which reaſon he can promiſe nothing 
for her, but is willing to give her up with all 
her good and bad qualities. By this capitulation he 
ſecures himſelf from reproach, and his * ter 
| rom 
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from reſentment for flips, which amongſt the 
Arabs are never . forgiven. 2 

Tho' the Arabian lovers ſeem leſs in danger of 
having their paſtions wound up to extravagance 
than the Europeans, there are notwithſtanbng 
many to be ſeen amongſt them, who to convince 
their miſtreſſes of their affection, have cut and 
hacked their arms with knives in a terrible man- 
ner; thus inflicting torments upon themſelves, 
which we are generally ſatisfied to ſay that we 
ſuffer. Indeed we ſhould be greater fools than 
the Arabs in doing otherwiſe. Their miſtreſſes 
pity them when they go ſuch lengths ; whereas, 
rarely as ſuch a thing happens amongſt us, our 
_ generally make a jeſt of it, and not un- 
juſtly. 1 | LD 

| There is no difference between the marriage 
ceremonies. already related, and thoſe practiſed a- 
mongſt the firſt families of the Arabs, except that 
with -theſe, things are conducted with more order 
and magnificence, agreeable to the ſuperior rank 
and wealth of the parties; ſo that to enter into any 
further detail on the occaſion, would be treſpaſ- 
ſing upon our reader's time.. 

The wives of the common Arabs make light of 
lying in; it is all the ſame thing to them whether 
their travail comes upon them at home or abroad ; 
it is over in a few minutes. The firſt thing they 
do after tying the child's navel ſtring, is to waſh 
it at the next ſpring, and then they lay it down 
upon a mat with a little covering, paying little 
regard to its crying; they give it milk when ne- 
ceſſary, and take ſcarcely any other care-of it till 

it is able to walk, Notwithſtanding this hard 
| uſage, they loſe fewer of their children, than thoſe 
ho treat them with more tenderneſs; and the 
children are ſooner able to ſhift for themſelves, 

| 25 ; being 
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being generally upon their legs at a year old. 


The Emir's wives and children indeed are uſed 


with a little more tenderneſs. i. | 

The Arabs marry but one woman, but m 

purchaſe others for their miſtreſſes, if able to 
maintain them. T hey ſcarcely tolerate any com- 
mon women, whom they call, 'as we do, women 
of pleaſure ; when they do, it is to allay the paſ- 
ſions of thoſe, who otherwiſe might be hurried 
on by their luſt, to. violate the honour of their 
neighbours wives and daughters: however, thoſe 
who make uſe of theſe women, are looked upon 
as infamous and abandoned people, and treated 
accordingly, The generality of the Arabs ſet fo 
great a value upon continency, that they are care- 
ful not to offend againſt it even in words ; they ne- 


ver ſpeak obſcenely, nor liſten to ill diſcourſe, and 


ſome of them never mention a woman in converſa- 
tion, which is reckoned a great mark of diſcretion, 


and procures thoſe who can govern their tongue 


in this manner, a great deal of. eſteem. As to 
their wives and daughters, they never mention, 


them whether ſpeaking ef their own, or thoſe of o- 


ther people, but indirectly, or under other names; 
inſtead of ſaying my wife, and daughters, or your 
wife and daughters, they expreſs it my houſe, or 
your houſe, or thoſe at home. This is a very an- 
tient cuſtom, which jealouſy has eſtabliſhed. If at 
any time there is a neceſſity of naming their wives 
directly, they make an apology for ſo doing. 
Thus for example, when a man ſays, his wife is 
come, he adds, under your favour, or with reſpect 
be it ſpoken. When the wife is handſome or 
young, they call her my old woman, that the eyes 
or malice of envions people may not hurt her. 
For the ſame reaſon it would be paying an Arab 
an ill compliment to praiſe a luſty or handſome 
child in direct terms; on ſuch an occaſion, the 
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moſt diſagree ble things in appearance are beſt re- 
ceived. Even the men do not like to be compli- 
mented on their health, and the Turks themſelves, 
and even the Greeks partake of this ſuperſtition. 
By the little care the Arabs take of their chil- 
3 when born, one would imagine they had 
= little regard for them; but it is quite other- 
wiſe. They are in reality extremely fond of them, 
and as ſoon as a man has a ſon, and gives it a 
name, he renounces his own, to be known oy 
that of the child. Thus if the child's name is 
Ali, whatever the father's name was before, he 
is now no longer known but by the name of Abou 
Ali, or the father of Ali, and his wife is called 
too, Ali's mother, In the letters that paſs be- 
tween them, the children are always mentioned 
with great reſpect and affection. They intreat 
each other by their children, ſwear by the life of 
their chifdren, and think the moſt acceptable 
"thanks they can give any perſon for a favour th: y 
have received, is to pray to God for the health 
and happineſs of his children. Nor is their at— 
fection limitted to their own, or to the human 
offspring, they have, on account of their inno- 
cence, a great tenderneſs tor the young of all ani- 
mals. 

As the Arabs are poor. and live in the country 
under tents in conſtant readineſs. to change their 
ſituations, it is not to be expected that they ſhould. 
have any of thoſe diverſions, which a life of urbanity 
affords, but this gives them no uneaſineſs. They 
emoy all the freedom they can wiſh for, without 
any hurry, and fo live at eaſe, without ever en- 

_ "rertalhing the leaſt thought of altering their con- 
dition. 

Riding is their chief exerciſe; ſometimes 
they take a walk from one village to another : 
A great deal of their time is ſpent in looking after 

their 
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their cattle. They courſe hares and antilopes 
with their greyhounds, hunt the wild boar, and 
have hawks with which they kill partridge; ſome 
of them have guns for other fowl. | 

The Arabs are great viliters; they make 
their viſits very long, ſpending whole days toge- 
ther, during which, they ſmoke, drink coffee, 
and entertain each aches with the news, and ſuch 
particulars of hiſtory as they are acquainted with, 
but chiefly with what has happened to themſelves, 
and their anceſtors, whoſe adventures are handed 
down to them. by tradition. This way of paſſing 
their time agrees ſo well with the.natural gravity 
of the Arabs, that it makes up their chief recrea- 
tion within doors, for there are few books amongſt 
them, as few ſeem to like reading, and indeed 
fewer can read. 

Sometimes they play at draughts, chal or at a 
game called mangala, but never for goods or mo- 
ney ; the honour of playing well js. all their aim, 
and therefore their loſſes. are never attended with 
any rancor, or ill humour. As to cards and dice, 
they are utter ſtrangers to them. The mangala 
is a table of wood, with a dozen round ſhallow 
holes; into each of theſe. holes they put half a do · 
zen little ſtones, or ſhells, or ſo many beans; two 
perſons play at 4 time at this game, each empty- 
ing a hole in his turn, and going round the ta- 
ble, drops a ſtone into every other hole; when 
the laſt makes up an even number, the player that 
dropt it, takes it and all the ſtones that were in 
the hole before: he who has moſt ſtones at the 
concluſion of the game, is the winner. 

The women amongſt the Arabs ſeldom ſtir out 
of their tents, unleſs it be to remove or viſit; 
when together, they amuſe themſelves with chat- 
ting, and ſinging, aud playing upon the inſtru- 
ments we have already had occaſion to mention; 
— 21 lar 
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for this purpoſe, they do not make uſe of any 
written or printed muſick, but truſt entirely to 
their ears, and memory, and without any other 
aſſiſtance, make a very good harmony with very 
imperfect inſtruments. Their drums are a piece 
of wood in ſhape and ſize like a ladle, and with 
a very long handle; it has but two or three ſtrings 
of wire or cat gut, notwithſtanding which, there 
is no tune which they hear played upon the other 
. inſtruments, that they do not attempt upon this, 
and always with ſucceſs. Their fiddles are ſquare, 
covered with parchment, and have but a ſingle 
ſtring like that of a bow, which they rub with 
roſin. The muſick made by this inſtrument is 
very doleful and melancholy. T hey have alſo 
flutes made of cane or wood; thoſe of cane are 
very long, and when they blow them, one half 
of the wind eſcapes. T 5 

The wooden pipes are too like ours to require 
any deſcription. They likewiſe uſe ſnappers in' 
dancing with as much dexterity, as caſtenets are 
uſed elſewhere, and to as good purpoſe. Theſe 
ſnappers are made of box, ebony, or fome other 
hard wood, round and long like a ſauſage. One 
of them is held by the thumb, 'and the other by 
the reſt of the fingers. With theſe ſnappers 
and the tabor rhey regulate their dancing, which 
however is a recreation only uſed in private. 
Dancing in public it is looked upon by the Arabs 
as à very rude exerciſe ; however, there are peo- 
ple in the camps who make a livelyhood by it, 
They are governed by the ear in their motions, 
and their dancing hardly conſiſts of any thing 
but geſtures, contortions, and burleſque grima- 
ces, which they accompany with their ſnappers, 
making very little uſe of their legs and feet. 
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Of their medicine; funerals; women; paſtime; © 
Jealouſy, &c. A remarkable flory. 


HE Arabs have neither phyſicians nor apo- 
thecaries amongſt them, and it is but ſeldom 
they ſtand in need of them ; tho? they are generally 
| lean, ſtrong and naturally healthy; exerciſe and 
temperance contribute to make them more ſo. 
When any of them happen to be out of order, 
they call upon certain old women, who have a 
ſet of remedies, which they make a great myſtery 
of, and uſe indifferently for almoſt every diforder ; . 
to theſe they add ſpells furnifhed by thoſe amongſt 
them, who have more learning than the reſt. 
They have great faith in ſome ſpells, which they 
fwallow, and in others alſo which they wear a- 
bout their necks, as well as in certain prayers 
given them in writing. A clyſter, is here looked 
upon as a very indecent preſcription z to the uſe 
of which, death itſelf is preferable, and they 
deem phlebotomy a very prepoſterous pro- 
ceeding ; for they ſay that the foul is in the blood, 
and juſtify their opinion from obſerving, that 
animals die as ſoon as all the blood in their veins 
is exhauſted; however, when they happen to be 
wounded, they are very tractable in this reſpect, 
and will ſuffer the ſurgeon to do as he pleaſes, 
being convinced of the utility of his art, whereas 
they have no opinion of what we call phyfick ; 
they ſay there is no phyſician but God, and pa- 
tiently undergo fickneſs, relying for relief upon 
his goodneſs, Cauteriſing with fire is much uſed 
by them. | | . 
Wherever they feel any pain, whether in the 


head, body, or limbs, they apply a fmall cotton 
P 3 match, 


* 
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match, which, burning by degrees, firſt warms, 
and then burns the part affected, ſo as to leave a 
viſible ſcar behind it. When the ague attacks 


Mt them, they have recourſe to the heat of the ſun in 


the cold fit, and in the hot retire to ſome ſhady 
place, neither regarding its being damp and un- 
wholſome ; here they lye down, with a pitcher of 
water near them, to quench their thirſt, and cool 
themſelves. as much as they think proper. - 
Altho* they are thus ignorant and neglectful of 
medicine, there are more, and older men to be 


| found amongſt them, than amongſt thoſe who ſet 


the greateſt. value upon it; but this probably is 
not ſo. much. the fault of the art itſelf, as of thoſe; 
upon whom it is pracliſed. It is no uncommon 

thing to ſee in the camps of the Arabs, men, who 

are, according as they compute, an hundred years 
old, yet as firm, and vigorous in all their exer- 
ciſes as others of thirty five, and ſome of theſe old 
men have never known ſickneſs or diſtemper. 
What we have ſaid of the contempt which the 
Arabs have for phyſic and phyſicians, is only to be 
underſtood of the inhabitants of the deſart; the 
others, who live in towns, and have a fixed reſi- 
dence, have ſome good treatiſes on medicine, 
plants, and drugs, wrote by. their own country- 
men, among whom we find the celebrated. Cheik 
Mahomet Ebenſina, whoſe. works are well known 
and eſteemed in Europe, tho' we have corrupted 
his name into Avicenna. 

The Mahometans in general are great predeſ- 
tinarians, and ſay that God has writ upon every 
man's forehead the ſpace of time he is to live, and 
that when his hour is come, nothing can put it 
off; ſo that the Arabs of the deſart, by neglecting 
medicine as they do, ſeem to act more according 
to principle, than any of their countrymen, or 
neighbours. 1 . 


Wherever 


Wherever the Arabs encamp to make any; ſtay, 


they chuſe ſome riſing. ground at a ſmall diſtance 
from a burying place; a purpoſe, for which, their 
way of living will not allow them to have any one 
ſpot ſet apart. They make uſe of very few cere- 
monies at their interments. The body is firſt 
waſhed, then ſewed up in a piece of cloth, and ſo 


carried to the grave upon a litter by four or fix 
men; who all the time ſing the praiſes of God; 


upon the grave they have a great quantity of large 
ſtones, the better to keep off wild beaſts A great 


number of men and women attend at the ſolemni- 


ty. The men never weep, out of reſignation to 
God's will, and becauſe they know death is una- 
voidable ; beſides they conſole themſelves with the 
hopes of fecing their deceaſed relation or friend in 
a better life. But the women, who, according to 
Mahomet, are to have no admittance in heaven, 
and conſequently can never meet again/the perſon; 


they loved, loſe all patience on the occaſion; they 

behave like people mad, or poſſeſſed; for they 
ſcream out in the moſt violent manner, run, ſtop, 
fall down as it were in fits, ſuddenly ſnatch up; 
handfuls of earth or ſand, and throw it upon their 
head and face, tear their hair, and ſcratch them- 
ſelves all over in a deſperate manner. But this is. 
only done by the relations of the deceaſed ; the 


other women who appear there out of COTEOB bby 
are more reſerved. 


An old black cloak, a blue veil, a great deal of 


tears, and ſome ſinging with Which they celebrate 
the virtues of the deceaſed, are all the demonſtra- 
— of grief, that cuſtom requires of them. The 
uneral being over, thoſe who aſſiſted at it, return 
in the fame manner they went out. The women 
are entertained by the relations of the deceaſed, 
to whom all pay their compliments, by aſſuring 
them of the ſhare they take in their afliction, and 


by 
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\ |: by wiſhing them health and long life. Whatever 


ſubſtance the deceaſed has left, is immediately di- 
vided amongſt the heirs, ſhare and ſhare alike: 
if there happens any diſagreement about the value 
of any thing, the Emir, or ſome common friends, 
ſoon make the matter eaſy. The Arabs never 
leave enough to cauſe any diſſentions, or at leaſt 
have too much good ſenſe to ſacrifice their faith to 
trifles. 

The bare mention of a cuckold, or a pair of 
horns, is ſufficient to provoke one of thoſe peo- 
ple; it is even reckoned as an affront amongſt them, 
to make uſe of the word goat, for which reaſon 
they always call theſe animals /hezp. They beſtow 
the word cuckow as an abuſe on maids and batch- 
elors as well as married people; for a man amongſt . 


them is no ways liable to be pointed at for the 


miſbehaviour of his wife, but only that of his ſiſ- 
ter. If the wife does any thing amiſs, he may 


turn her off, ſhe is no Jonger his wife ; but his 


_ fiſter is ſtill his neareſt and deareſt relation, let 
© what will happen; this is their way of reaſon- 
ing, and in confequence of it they are more anxr- 
ous about their fiſter's than their wife's virtue; 
tho* conſidering their way of life, they need not 
make themſelves uneaſy about either. 

Their tents are quite open, without any ſepa- 
rate apartment to receive a lover or a miſtreſs in, 
there being but a ſingle partition to divide the 
men from the women, and there is no venturing 
abroad at night on account of the great number of 
dogs they keep, who would ſoon diſcover the of- 
fending--parties by their continual barking. HW, 
notwithftanding all theſe reſtraints, any of them 


_ thonld 1 to fail in their duty, and have the 


misfortune of being diſcovered, they may be ſure 
of the crueleſt puniſhment, to repair the ho- 


nour of their injured huſband and relations. But 


2 tho' 
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tho' the Arabs obſerve on this occaſion ſome prac- 
tices, which very often end in a moſt tragical 
manner, the Druſes, who are a people in this 
country that inhabit the mountains, and have no 
religion, greatly ſurpaſs them. N 
| Theſe barbarians will not ſuffer their wives or 
daughters to be mentioned to them upon any ac- 
count. If any one ſhould ſay to a Druſe, how 
does your wife or your daughter do? your wife 
or your daughter are very well; he would imme- 
diately conclude that the perſon who ſpoke in this 
manner had ſeen his wife and his daughter, and 
certainly knew them, which would be a ſufficient 
pretence for cutting the poor womens throats, 
and taking the firſt opportunity to murder the 
man who had the misfortune of paying him the 
compliment. Whereas the Arabs never proceed 
to ſuch violent lengths, without evident proofs of 
the tranſgreſſion, or ſuch circumſtances, as leave 
no room to doubt of it; then indeed neither friend- 
ſhip nor tie of blood can fave the criminal. Of 
this, travellers give many inſtances, out of which 
I have choſen the following very remarkable one, 
wherewith I ſhall lay aſide Monſ. D'Arvieux. 

There lived at Aleppo, when Mr. Bonin was 
there conſul to the French nation, a wandring 
Arab called Abou Rebieh, or Rebieh's father. 
This man had two children, viz. a ſon who lived 
with the French merchants, and a daughter whom 
he kept at his own houſe. Tho' Abou Rebieh 
was poor, he was as jealous of his family and his 
nation's honour as the richeſt man could be. He 
therefore kept a ſtrict eye over his daughter, who 
was a genteel pretty girl conſidering ſhe was a 
Bedouin, For this reaſon he would ſcarce let her 
go out of his ſight, contrary to the cuſtom of the 
Arabs, who very freely let their women go where 
they pleaſe ; and at laſt, he grew fo a” 

| | at 
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that after burying her mother, he made his daugh- 


ter lie in the ſame bed with him. Whether the 


girl was naturally more. amorous than others of 
her age, or the father's extraordinary re- 
ſtraints made her ſo, we ſhall not pretend to ſay; 


be it as it will, ſhe. proved with child in. ſpite of 


his watchfulneſs; and ſome. ailments which -the 
could not hide from him, ſoon gave him reaſon to 


fear, all his vigilance had been exerted to no pur- 


pole. To be certain of this, he one morning 
took it into his head to uncover her as ſhe ſlept, 
and thus convinced himſelf of his misfortune. 
However, he diſſembled his anger till judging her 


time was almoſt N he aſked her very pri- 


vately who was the father of her burthen. The 
poor creature ſtifly denied her having had to ſay 
to any man, and pretended not to underſtand his 
meaning, attributing to the dropſy, the ſwelling 
which ſhe imagined was the only thing that could 
give him reaſon to ſuſpe& her. But it was not 
Jong before the truth diſcovered itſelf, and the 
poor creature was brought to bed. | 
Abou Rebieh, for fear a natural death ſhould 
reſcue her from his revenge, treated her with 
great tenderneſs, and when ſhe was able to get 
up, gave the child to nurſe to a country woman, 


 faying he had found it in the fields, All this was 


done without letting any one-know what had really 
happened, and as he told the daughter he acted. in 
this manner to. hide her diſhonour, ſhe flattered 
herſelf ſhe had nothing to' apprehend, but ſhe 


little knew his real intentions. As he was con- 


vinced he. could not kill her, without having his 
cruelty ſoon divulged, and he did not chuſe to be 


obliged to leave Aleppo for doing what he only 
looked upon as an act of juſtice, he went to the 
chief judge or cadee of the city, to obtain leave to 
murder his child, letting him know the provoca- 
| | tion 
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tion he had received. The cadee, - Ga with 
horror at the propoſal, diſmiſſed him as a-madman, 
threatning him ſeverely in caſe he, perſiſted in his 
barbarous deſign. But Abou Rebieh's reſolution 
was too firm to be ſhaken, being bent-upon having 
ſatisfaction of his daughter, coſt What it would, 
his next ſtep was, to ſell all he had, and putting 
his money in a bag, he threw it at the baſbaw of 
Aleppo's feet, and relating his ſtory, and ſetting 
forth that he had nothing in the world left him 
but his honour, he ſought the baſhaw in-the'moſt 
earne{t manner to permit him to ſecure it by kill- 
ing his daughter. Fhe humane governor. was for 
diſmiſſing him with his money, in the ſame manner 
the cadee had done, but diſcovering by the Arab's 
throwing himſelf at his feet, and the flood of tears 
he ſhed — the ſame time, that there was reaſon to fear, 
either the father or the daughter, or both might fall 
a ſacrifice on the occaſion, he did all that tans in his 
power to ſoften Abou Rebieh's feelings, and com- 
fort him under. his affliction; nor did he diſmiſs \ 
him, till the Arab finding his intreaties ineffectu- 
al, thought his beſt way was to feign hmſelf paci- 
fad: for fear ſhe ſhould be taken from him. He 
then invited all his friends to dine with him the 
next day, and laid out moſt of his money in pre- 
paring for them an elegant repaſt. 

When the gueſts were come, and every thing 
making ready, he went into his daughter's cham- 
ber, and killing her without remorſe, clapt her 
head upon a diſh which he covered and laid by 
in a corner of the kitchen, with orders that it 
ſhould be ſerved up laſt. | At dinner he ſat down 
without appearing in the leaſt diſcompoſed, and 
eat as uſual, till ſeeing every one had finiſhed his 
meal, he aſked them what they thought a child 
deſerved who ſhould: diſhonour a family and a na- 
tion ; death was the unanimous ſentence pronoun- 


ced 
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ced by them in anſwer to his queſtion ; whereu pon, 


he, after muſing a moment or two, ordered up 
the diſh he had left covered in the kitchen, and 


_ addreſſed himſelf again to his friends in the follow- 


ing manner. 


- make no doubt, gentlemen, but you all are 


| Kind enough to be contented with the poor enter- 


tainment I have given you; it was the beſt my 
circumſtances could afford; and you know you 


are all welcome; but here is another diſh, which 
TI hope will pleaſe you much better than any that 
has been already laid before yon: upon this he 


took off the cover; ſome of the company fled the 
room, others remained mgtionleſs, and all were 


| Nruck with horror and ſurpriſe at ſo unexpected 
_ a fight. HG ah 3 


Abou Rebieh having begged of them to com- 


poſe themſelves a little, and liſten to what he had 
dt. fay to them, faithfully related the whole trage- 
© dy, adding that, as he had not ſpared his own fleſh 
and blood to do juſtice to his family and his na- 
tion, for the diſhonour his daughter's irregularity 


had brought upon them, he earneſtly begged they 


Would help him to perform the laſt duties to the 


poor victim he had facrificed. Upon this requeſt, 
the body and head being put into a coffin, were 


born to the uſual burying place, with the ſame - 


demonſtrations of grief and afflition, as if the 


girl had died a natural death. But as ſoon as the 
ceremony was over, Abou Rebieh ſet out with 
what ſpeed he could for the Deſart, to rejoin. his 
"countrymen, and never more returned to Aleppo, 


juſtly apprehending - that Turkiſh Judges would 
never pardon this Arabian act of revenge, how- 
ever innocent or equitable it might appear to thoſe 


of his own nation. 
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